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PREFACE 


UNDER the date 5 Feb. 1596 the Jollowing entry oc- 
curs in the books of the Stationers Company. “ Hiifrey 
Hooper. Entred for his copie under thandes of Mr 
fr Bacon Mr D Stanhope Mr Ba rlowe, and Mr War- 
aden Dawson,a booke intituled Essaies Religious medi- 
tations, places of perswasion and diswasion by Mr Fr. 
Bacon.” This was the first edition of Bacon’s Essays. 

They were published in a small 8vo, volume, of which 
the full title is as follows: “ Essa tyes. Religious Medi- 
lations. Places of perswasion and disswaston. Seene 
_ and allowed. At London, Printed Jor Humfrey Hooper, 

tnd are to be sold at the blacke Beare in Chauncery 

ane. 1597.” The dedication to A nlémy Bacon occu- 

es three pages. Then follow the table of Contents and 
the Essays, ten in number; 1, Of studie. 2. Of dis. 
course. 3. Of Ceremonies and respects. 4. Of fol- 
lowers and friends. %. Sutors, 6. Of expence. 7, Of sa 
Regiment of health. 8. Of Honour and reputation aif 
g. Of Faction. 10. Of Wegociating. The Bae 
ccupy th ivteen folios, ond arg tobe | 


eo 
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consisting of 15 folios besides the title, and these by 
‘©The Coulers of Good and euill,” which are the 
“ places of perswasion and disswasion” already men- 
tioned. The numbering of the folios in the last two is 
consecutive, 32 in all. This volume was dedicated by 
Bacon to his brother Anthony in the following Epistle. 


THE EpvistLE DEDICATORIE 


To M. Anthony Bacon 


his deare Brother. 


Louing and beloued Brother, I doe nowwe like some 
that haue an Orcharde ill neighbored, that gather ther 
fruit before it is ripe, lo preuent stealing. These frag: 
ments of my conceites were going to print; To labour 
the staie of them had bin troublesome, and subiect to 


interpretation ; to let them passe had beene to aduéture ,« 


the wrong they mought receiue by untrue Coppies, or by 
some garnishment, which it mought please any that 
should set them forth to bestow upon them. Therefore 
Thelde it. best discreation to publish them my selfe as 


they passed long agoe from my pen, without any Jur- / 
ther disgrace, then the weaknesse of the Author. And 


os I did euer hold, there mought be as great a vanitie 1) 
reliving and withdrawing mens conceiles (except they 
bee of some nature) from the world, as in obtruding 
them: So in these particulars I haue played my selfe 


ee he Inquisitor, and find nothing to my understanding 


Ort ae to the state of Religion, _ 
| her_{as I suppose) medicinable” 


Samael Deca ‘ 
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bee dike the late new halfe-pence!, which though the 
Stier were good, yel the peeces were small. But stuce 
they would not stay with their Master, but would needes 
rauaile abroade, I haue preferred them to you that are 
next my Selfe, Dedsicating them, such as they are, to our 
loue, in the depth whereof UZ assure pou) fF sometinies 
wish your infirmities translated uppon my selfe, that 
her Maiestie mought Aaue the seruice of se actine and 
abie a mind, & 7 mought be with excuse coufined to 
these content plations & Studies for which I am pietesi, 
so commend £ you to the preseruation of the diuine 
Marestie. From my Chamber at Grates Inne this 30. 
of fanuarie. 1597. 


hour entire Laning brother. 


FRAN, Bacon, 


the date of this letter, if sol a printer's CVior, Is 
evidently intended to he 1396 7, according fo the then 
reckoning of the clvil pear, which began on the 1 5th af 
March. We have the entrp at Stationers’ Hall an 
feb. §; & memorandum ou the title page of the copy in 
the British Museum thal it was sold on the Fike of feb,, 
39 Alrz, (7.0. 1596-7); and a Letter of Anthony Bacon's 
fo the Farl af Essex, written on the 8th of Feb, 1396, 
which appears to have accompanied a presentation copy 
of the Essays. There are MSS. of this caition in the 
fritish Museum (Lansd. MSS. 775), and the Cam- 
bridge Cute. Lib, (New 4. 8). The latter J Aague 


1 Coined for the first time in 1382-3, and used without in- 
terruption till rior, See Folkes, Tudie OF Ame dish Stlrey Comms, 
p. 97, ed. 1745. 
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printed in the Appendix. A fragment contlainiig the 
essays § Of Faction’ and * Of Negetiatinge’ is in the 
Harleian collection (20. 6797). ft 1608 @ second ed- 
tion was published by Hunifrey Hooper, adso in small 
Seo, differing from the first in Aaving the Meditations 
in Enplish, and the table of Costtents of the Essays at 
the tack of the title page. A pirated edition was printed 
for Fohu Fageard in 1600, and tn 1012 fe was pre- 
paring another reprint, when the sécotd author s edition 
appeared. fu consequence of this, Fageard cancelled 
the last two leaves of quire G, and in their place sub- 
stituted “the second part of Essaies,” which contains 
adl the additional Fessays not printed in the edition of 
1397. On the authority of a ATS. list ay Malone Mr 
Siuger mentions an edition in 1604, éut [have found 
zo ather trace of i. 

Duving the summer af the yeav \O11 Bacon himself 
had prepared and printed, ina small 8vo0. volume of 
241 pages, a second edition of the Essays by themselves, 
in which dhe original ten, with the exception of that 
“Of Honour aud reputation,” were allered and en- 
larged, and twenty-nine new Essays added, The title 
of this second edition is; “ Lhe Essaies of S* francis 
Bacon Anivht, ihe Ktiigs Solliciter Generall. faprinted 
at Loudon by John Beale, 1612." ff was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall an the 11th of October, as fattowws, 
“i Hail, Fohn Beale. Entred for their copy under 
the handes of my Lo: Bysshopp of London & the 
Wardens A booke called The Fssayes of S br Bacen 
knight the Ks Selficitor gewadl.” ft was Bacon's in- 
fention to have dedicated if to Prince Henry, and the 
dedication was actually written, duf in consequence of 
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the Princes death on the 6th of Noveniber, tf was ad- 
dressed instead to his brother in law Sir Fohn Cor- 
stable, A copy of the dedication to Prince [Henry 
exists in the British Museum (Birch MSS. 4259, fol, 
[a5), aad is written on a single leaf which appears on 
examination to have belonged to an imperfect ATS. of 
the Essays, preserved among the Harieian MSS, (x0. 
5106), which Afr Spedding describes as “‘a volume 
undoubtedly authentic; for it contains interlineations 
in Bacon's own kand; and transcrided somte tiie 
between 1607, when Bacon becanie Solicitor-general, 
and r6r2, when Ae brought out a new edition of the 
Essays with further additions and alterations. if 3s 
uniuckily not guile perfect; one leaf ad least, if not 
more, having been lost at the beginning ; though ¢ ather- 
wise en excellent preservation. 

“* The title page, which remains, bears the following 
inscription, very Aandsomely written in the old Enelish 
characler, with flourished capitals: The writings of 
Sr Francis Bacon knt. the Kinge’s Sollicitor Gene- 
rail: in Moralitie, Policie, and Historie.” (Bacon's 
Works, VL 7. 535). 

The Essays in this ALS. ave thirty-four in number, 
avd include two, ‘* Of Honour and Reputation” and 
Of Seditions and Trouoles,” which are not contained 
in the edition of 1612, while in the printed edition six 
netu Essays were added, ‘* Of Religion,” ‘ Of Cun- 
ning,” ** Of Loue,” “ Of fidicature,” “ Of vaine 
elory,” and “ OF greatnes of Kiugdomes.” ff is lo 
this MS. Thave referred in the oles, when quoting the 


* Sir John Constable married Dorothy Barnham the sister 
of Lady acon. 
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MS. of the edition of 1612. The dedication to Prince 
Henry was as follows: 


‘* 7a the most high and excellent Prince Henry, Prince 
of Wales, D: of Cornwail and Earle of Chester 


Yt may please your ff. 


Having devided my life into the contemplative 
and active parte, I am desirous fo giue his Af, and 
yo’ ff. of the fruite of both, siniple thoughe they be. To 
write inst Treatises reguireth leasure in the Writer, 
- and leasure tn the Reader, and therefore are not fo fitt, 
neither in regard of yo’ Hf: princely affaires, nor in 
regard of my continuall service, w" is the cause, that 
hath made me choose to write certaine breif notes, sett 
dewne rather significanilye, then curiously, w"* I have 
called ESSATES. The word ts late, but the thing ts 
auncient. For Senacaes Fpisiies fo Lucilius, yf ene 
marke them well, gre but Essaies,— That is dispersed 
Meditacons, hore conveyed in the forme of Fpisties. 
Theis labors of myne I know cannot be worthie of 
yo -H: for whai can be worthie of you. But my hope 
is, they may be as graynes of salte, that will rather 
give you an appetite, then affend pou w™ satiety. And | 
aithoughe they handle those things wherein both mtens 
Lives and theire pens are most conversant yet (What I 
have attained, I knowe not) but T have endeavoured ‘to 
wake them not vulgar; but of a nature, whereof a man 
shall find much in experience, litle in bookes; so as 
they are neither repeticons nor fansies. But howsoever, 
i shall most Aumbly dester yo! Hl: te accept them in 
gratious part, and so contrive that if f cannot rest, 
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but must shewe my dutifull, and devoted affection to 
yo HY: in theis things ut proceed from my seif, d 
shalbe much more ready lo doe it, in performance of 
yo princely commaundmenie; And so wishing yor 
H: adl princely fetscitye I rest. 

Yor Hf; most Aumble 


Servant.” 


The dedication to Sir Fokn Constable is more simple 
and natural, 


“To my loving brother, S* lohn Constable Knight. 


My fast Essaies I dedicated to my deave brother 
Master Anthony Bacon, who is with God, Looking 
amongst my papers this vacation, f found others of the 
same Nature: which if I my selfe shall not suffer to 
be lost, it seemcth the World will not; by the often 
printing of the former, Missing my Brother, [ found 
you next; in respect of bond of neare alliance, and of 
straight friendship and societie, and particularly of 
communication in studies. Wherein I must acknow- 
ledge niy selfe beholding to you. For as my dysinesse 
found rest in nty contemplations ; so my contemplations 
ener found vest in your louing conference and iudge- 
ment, So wishing you all good, I remaine 


* 


Your fouing brother and friend, 
FRA. BACON.” 
The Table of Contents gives a itst of forty dssays 


but the last two were not printed. 1, Of Religion, 1%. 
Of Death. 3. Of Goodnes and goodnes of nature. 4. Of 
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Cunning. 5. Of Marriage and singte life. 6. Of Pa- 
vents and Children. 7. Of Nobilitie. 8. Of Great 
place. 9. Of Finpire. 10. Of Connsell, 11. Of Dispatch, 
12. Of Loue. 13. Of Friendshippe, 14. Of Atheisme. 
15. Of Superstition, 16. Of Wisdome for a Mans selfe. 
17, Of Regiment of Health, 18. Of E-xcpences. 19. Of 
Discourse. 10, Of Seeming wise. 21. Of Riches. 
22, Of Ambition. 213. Of Young men and age. 14. 
Of Beautie, 15. Of Deformitie. 26. Of nature v1 
Men. 127. Of Custome and Education, 28. Of For- | 
tune, 129. Of Studies. 30. Of Cerentonies and respects, 
31. Of Sutors. 32. Of Followers. 33. Of Negociating. 
34. Of Faction. 435. Of Praise. 36. Of Tudicature, 
34%. Of vaine plory. 38. Of greaines of Kingdomes. 
39. Of the publike. 40. Of Warre and peace. The 
second edition must have been pithlished between the 
6th of Nevember, the date of Prince Henry's death, 
and the 17th of Dec. when Chamberlain wrote the let- 
ler which is quoted tn the note to Essay 44, 

in 1613 Pageard published a reprint of this edition, 
also in small 8ve, containing the omitted Essay “ Of 
Honour and Reputation,” the Religions Meditations, 
and the Colours of Good and Fuil; and in the same 
year another reprint was issued by the same publisher 
with a new title page and the printer's errors of the 
formtr corrected. Copies of both these impressions are 
in the Cambridge University Library, to which they 
were presented, with a large collection of Bacon's werks, 
by Basil Montagu. The tatieris noted tn Montagu’s 
Catalogue as having Bacon’s autograph, but the fly leaf 
containing it has been torn out, apparently since if has 
been in the Liorary. 
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in 1614 another edition appeared, printed at Edin- 
burch for A. Hari, , 

Malone mentions an edition in 1618, tn the dedica- 
tion to which, he says, Bacon “speaks of several 
editions having been then printed” (Priors Life of 
Malone, 9. 424). Jf the date be correct, which there 
is reason to doubt, this could only have been a reprint 
of the edition of 1612. In Reeds Catalogue (10. 1683) 
a copy is mentioned with the date 1619, aid another 
(#0. 1772) a guarto with the date 1622. Myr Singer 
says, but without giving his authority, “* there were, ut 
seems, editions i 1622, 1623, avd 1624 tt 4f0.” J have 
bees unable to find any of these. 

in 1624 was published a reprint of Faggard’s 
pirated edition of 1613, by Elizabeth Faggard, probably 
hits widow. All the above mentioned are in small Bue, 

The third and last author's edition, of which the pre- 
sent volume is a reprint, was priblished in small ato in 
1615, the year before Bacon's death. The number of 
Essays was increased to fifty-eight, of which twenty 
were new and the vest altered ov enlarged. The entry 
at Stationers Hall is dated the 13th of March, 1624, 
“* My Whiteacre. Hanna Barrett, Entered for their 
copie under the handes of the lo, B. of London and Mr 
Lawnes Warden. The Essayes & counsell morrail and 
civil! of Francis lo. Verulam Vicount St Aljon.* A 
copy in the Cambridge University Library (xvit. 36. 
14) was presented by Bacon to Sir Fohn Finch on the 
30th of March 1623. ff was therefore evidently pub- 
lished some time in the latter part of March 1614—5. 

The three editions of 1597, 1612, and 1625 are the 
only ones which possess any authority, the rest appa- 
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rently having been issued without the author's super- 
wiston or sanction, But in 1618 an Halian translation 
of the second edition was published by john Reale, 
whick was made with Bacon's kyowledge, if not at his 
veguest. Lhe author of the translation is not Anown. 
Mr Singer conjectured that it was Father Fulgentio, 
but Mr Spedding shews clearly, by an extract from the 
preface of Andrea Cioli, who brought out a revised 
reprint at Florence in 1619, that the translation was 
sot the work of an ftalian, but of some foreigner, tt 
all probability of an finglishman. The volume in 
which it is contained is a small Bvo, entitled, ** Sager 
Mora: del Signore Francesco Bacono, Cavagliero In- 
glese, Gran Cancelliera @Inghilterra. Con vn'altro 
suo Trattato della. Sapienza degli Antichi. Tradotti 
in Italiano. in Londra, Appresso di Giovanni Billio, 
1618." he Saggi Morali occupy 102 pages, and are 
thirty-eight in number ; the two Essays ‘Of Religion’ 
and “Of Superstition’ being emitted, and their place 
suppited by those ‘Of Honour and Reputation, and 
‘Of Sedttions and Troubles,’ the latter of which had 
not as yet appeared in Fingtish. The dedication to 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was written by Mr 
Tobie Matthew, Bacon's intimate friend, but throws 
sto light titon the authorship of the translation. He 
mereiy says that he found the two works in the posses- 
ston of Sir William Cavendish, whe presented them to 
Aim with the Authors permission. That the transta- 
tion was published with Bacon's sanction is evident 
from the fact that the Essay ‘Of Seditions and Trou- 
bles,” which then existed only in MS, was included in 
the volume, and that a portion of the dedicatory letter to 
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Prince Henry was incorporated in Matthew's preface. 
the passage “To write iust Treatises... fansies” is trass- 
lated nearly word for word, the change of person being 
of course observed. Of this ftalian transtation, a- 
cording to Mr Singer, there were two editions dtaring 
the saine date, but differing in the titles of some of the 
“essays. As I have seen but one, I subjoin his descrip- 
tion, He says, “In one of the copies now before me 
the Essays contain 102 pages, the Wisdom of the An- 
cients 150 pages, and a list of Errata ts appended to 
cach, in the other copy the Essays comprise Il2 pases, 
the last of which is blank; the Wisdom of the Ancients 
126 pages only, and there is no list of Errata. Beside 
the changes in the titles of the Essays, there are alse 
some in the titles of the chapters in the Wisdom of the 
Ancients; and it is probable that the text of the Uersion 
is aise revised, but I have not collated it” | 

The krench transiation published in 1619 was by 
Sir Arthur Gorges. 

But the only translation to which any emiporlanee 
can be attached, as having in a. great measure the impress 
of Bacon’s authority, is the Latin. From the dedica- 
tion of the third edition it is evident that, at the time<t 
was written, Bacon had in course of preparation a 
Latin transiation of the Essays, which tt appears fo 
have been his intention to have published immediately, 
probably as part of the volume of which we find the 
entry in the books of Stationers’ Hall, on the 4th of 
April, 1625, but which ke did not live to bring out, 
The entry ts as follows: “Mrs Griffin. Fo: Havilond. 
— «ésntred for their coppie under the hauds of Doc¥ 
Wilson and Mathewes Lewnes warden A booke called 

¢ 
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Operun Francisci Baronts Veriudami Vice Comettts 
Sandi Albani by S’ Fran: Bacon.” hts was proba- 
bly intended to be the second volume of his works, the 
De Augmentis Jeing the first, and lo have contained 
what were afterwards published by his chaplain, LD) 
Rawley, in 1638, wader the title Operum Moralium ct 
Civilium ‘Yomus. Among these were the Essays wt 
their Latin dress: “Sermones fideles, sive intertora 
rerum. Per Franciscum Baconum Baronem de Veru- 
lamio, Vice-Comitem Santi Albani.” The question 
then arises, by whom was the translation made?  L1e 
ternal evidence is sufficient fo shew that it was the work 
of several hands, but it 1s impossible from this alone to 
assign to cach his work, Archbishop Tenison, im Ars 
Baconiana (pp. 60, 61, ed. 1679) says of the Essays: 
‘The Latine 7ranslation of them was a Work per- 
formed by divers Hands; by those of Doctor Hacket 
(late Bishop of Lichield) Afr. Benjamin Johnson (¢#é 
learned and judicious Poet) and sonre others, whose 
Names f once heard from Dr. Rawley; dt / cannot 
now vecal them. To this Latine Adition, he gave the 
Title of Sermones Fideles, after the manner of the 
Jews, who call’d the words Adagies, er Observativns 
of the Wise, Faithful Sayings; thet.2s, credible Prope- 
sitions worthy of firm Assent, and.ready Acceplance, 
Ana (as 1 think) he alluded more particularly, in this 
Title, toa passage in Ecclesiastes®, where the Preacher 
saith that he sought to find out Verba Delectalalia, (¢s 
Tremellius rezdreth the FVlebvew) pleasant Words, 
(that is, perhaps, his Book of Canticies); and Verba 


3 Eccles xi, 10, 11. 
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Fidelia {as the same Tremetlius) Faith fel Sayings ; 
meaning, 1! may be, his Collection of Proverbs. Fi 
the next Verse, he calls them Words of the Wise, and 
‘0 many Geads and Nails given Ab eodem Pastore, 
trom the same Shepherd (of the Flock of Israel ]." The 
next direc? testimony is that of Aubrey, Steaking of 
flobtes of Malmesbury, and his wmtimacy with Bacon, 
he says; ‘Mr. Tho. Hobbes (Malmesburiensis\ was 
beloved by his Lo. who was wont to have him wale 
with him in his delicate groves, when he did meditate: 
and when a notion darted into his mind » Mr. Hobbes 
was presently to write it downe, and his Lo*. was wout 
fo say that he did it better than any one eds about him ; 
Jor that many times, when he read their notes he scarce 
understood what they writt, becaise they understood it 
not clearly themselves” (Letters, 11. 222, 3), Again; 
‘fe assisted his Lordship in translating several of his 
essayes into Latin, one J well remember ts that. OF the 
Greatness of Cities: the vest 1 have forgott” (1. p. 602). 
fn another passage Aubrey is still more precise: “He 
told me that he was employed in translating part of the 
Lissatyes, viz. three of them, one whereof was that of the 
Greainesse of Cities, the other tuo I have now Jorgoit” 
(ll. 2. 234). The Hssay here called ** Of the Greatnesse 
of Cities” is uo doubt that which stands as ssay 
XXIX. “' OF the true Greatnesse of Kingdomes and 
Estates,” and which first appeared in Latin in the De 
Augmentis. /¢ és certainly one of the best translated of 
ati, and areuing from internal evidence, based on a 
comparison of it with the vest, I should be inclined tg 
sel down as the other two, which Hobbes translated but 
which Aubrey had forgotten, the Essays ** Of Stmuta- 
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tion and Dissimudation,” and “Of Innovations.” 
This of course is a mere conjecture, but tt seems @ reéa- 
sonable one. Who translated the others it is impossible 
to say. Among the Maloniana 7 Prior's Life of Ma- 
lone (f. 424, ed. 1860), we find the following. ““it 
is not commonly known that the translation of Bacon's 
Essays into Latin, which was published in 1619, was 
done by the famous John Selden; but this is proved 
decisively by a@ letter from N. N. (ohn Selden N.) to 
Camden (See Camden. Epistol., 4fo. 1691, 2. 278). {# 
the General Dict. and several other books, this transta- 
tion is ascribed to Bishop Hacket and Ben ‘fonson,” 
The leiter to which Malone alludes is anonymous, and 
the writer says that he had translated Bacon's Essays 
into Latin, afler the corredtest copy published in 
Italian, The original ts among the Cotton MOS. 
Sulius C. 5, and 2s evidently a transcript in some 
hand not Selden's. In the heading as it stands tn the 
printed volume, “* N,N. Clarissino Vireo Gulielmo 
Camdenosua,” NN. (i.e. non nominato) ts added by 
the editor, who was certainly not aware that Selden 
was the writer. What authority Malone had fer 
speaking so positively upon the point I have been unable 
lo discover. Theve is nothing contrary to probabtlity tt 
the supposition that Seiden may have translated the 
Essays in 1619, but there is nothing to shew that hts 
tunsiation was ever published, as Malone asserts. Lt 
certainly is not indicated in the seller itself, of which 
the following is the passage in question. (6 Joannes 
Sarisburiensis e nostris pene solus est, qui rimates 
arcana Ethices et Philologia puriora, monimentum 
religuit mentis Philosophice iv libris de nugis Curia- 
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hum; #uperrime vero magnus ille Franciscus Ba- 
conus im fentamentis suis Ethico-politicts, gua ex 
Anglico sermone ad corveclissimum, Ltalice editum, 
exentplar, in Latinum transtuli.” The date of the 
fetter is“ Londini xiv Pulii Anglorunt CIO. DC.XIX.” 
There ts one allusion in it which favours the suppost- 
tion that it may have been Seiden’s. “* Propterea si 
sapienita et scientiarum in Britannia nondume calitus 
edotta lineamenta enucteatins exposuero in Histortts 
mets, qualia apud priscos cum Druydes, tum Saxones 
(parentes nostros) ea extitisse comperero, haud perpe- 
ram ego aut inutiiter bonas horas trivisse judicer, 
uipote gue ad bonam mentent suo more fecerint.”” This 
may refer to Ais Analecta Anglo-Britannica, and fhe 
Notes to Drayton's Polyotbion ; but upon such evidence 
if 1s tmpossible lo decide. 

o There ave strong indications of Bacon's supervision 
in the translation of the Essays *‘Of Plantations,” 
“ Of Building,” and “Of Gardens,” in which there 
are alterations and additions which none but the authot 
himself would have ventured io make. In the other 
Essays the deviations from the Fryglish are stot sa re- 
markatle, though even in these there are variations 
which are worthy of notice. The post iniporian! are 
piven in the notes to the present Volume. ~ 

That the preparation of a Latin translation had 
been tn Bacon's mind for two or three years before his 
death is clear, from a letter to Mr Tobie Matthew, 
written apparently about the end of June, 1623. “ft ts 
true, my labours are now most set to kave those works, 
which f had formerly published, as that ef Advance- 
ment of Learning, af of Henry VII. that of the 
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Essays, deing retractate, and made more perfect, well 
transtated into Latin by the help of some good pens, 
which forsake me not. For these modern languages 
will, at one time or other, play the bankrupts with 
books + and since I have lost much time with this age, 
J would be glad, as God shall give me leave, lo recover 
it with posterity” (Bacon's Works, xu. g. 448, ed. 
Montagu). But there is nothing to shew that any 
part of the translation was done by Bacon Armself ; it 
is probable that he exercised only a general supervision 
over if, 

The Colours of Good and Heil were frst published 
in 1597, in the volume already described as containing 
the first edition of the Essays. They were reprinted itt 
the edition of 1598, and in the vartous pirated impres- 
sions of which account has bee grven, but never again 
in English with Bacon's san@tion. They were incor 
porated in the De Augmentis, where they appear in 
Latin in B.6.¢. 3, with some additions and alterations. 

A few words remain to be said with regard to the 
present volume. f have endeavoured to give an accurate 
veprint of the edition of 1025, from a comparison of ten 
copies of that edition which, though bearing the same 
date, are all different from each other in points of no - 
great importance. The variations of these copies are 
given in the Appendix to the Notes. The only alter- 
ation I have made has been the adoption of the modern 
usage with regard to the lettersu andy. The Colours 
of Good and Evil are reprinted from the edition of 
1597; the deviations from if are given in the Notes, 
and ave merely corrections of obvious errors, My 
chief object in the Notes theniselves has been to shew 
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how the Essays have grown into their present shape, 
and for this purpose I have marked all the variations 
Jrom the previous editions of 1597, and 161 2, and 
have given indichtion of the manner in which in each 
successive edition the Essays were expanded and modi- 
fed. In addition to this ] have quoted, where possible, 
any pirailel passages which F had met with in other 
works of Bacon, and which appeared either lo contain 
the germ of an Essay, or to exhibit the same thought 
in another form, Throughout I have collated the 
Latin translation, and have given the results of the col- 
lation wherever it seemed to throw any light upon, or to 
contain anything which was not in the English Edt- 
ton. The Glossary is intended, not so wtuch to assist 
the English reader, who will find few difficulties in 
Bacon's language or style, as te record all the archaisms 
both of dition and construction which seemed worthy - 
of note. With regard to the names af the plants con- 
tained tn the Essay “‘ Of Gardens” 7 have endeavoured 
as far as possthle, by consulting the old herbals of Lyte, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson, to identify them with the 
more modern appellations, but I cannot hope, in all 
cases, to have been successful. : 

fn conclusion, 1 have to express my thanks to 
the Stationers’ Company for permission to search 
their books for the entries of the three editions of the 
Lssays published in Bacon's Hfe time and te Mr 
Spedding for the ready assistance he has always given 
mein all cases of doubt and difficulty upon which 7 
have consulted hint, 


W. A. WRIGHT. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


4 Sept, 186. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


in the present edition the text and notes have under- 


gane a complete revision, and some slight errors have 
been corrected. 


The insertion of a few notes, and the addztion of 
some words to the Glossavial Index are all the material 
changes that have been made. 


W A. W. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
12 May, 1865. 
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TO 


THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE M Y 
VERY GOOD Lo THE DVKE 
of Buckingham his Grace, Lo, 
High Admirall of Augtand. 


EXCELLENT Lo. 


ALOMON saies; 4 good Name ts as a prectous 
oyninient ; And I assure my selfe, such wil your 
Graces Name bee, with Posteritie. For your Fortune, 
and Merit both, haue beene Eminent. And you haue 
planted Things, that are ltke to last. I doe now pub- 
lish my Assayes ; which of all my other workes, haue 
. heene most Currant: For that, as it seemes, they come 
home, to Mens Businesse, and Besomes. I haue en- 
larged them, both in Number, and Weight; So that 
they are indeed a New Worke. I thought it therefore 
agreeable, to my Affection, and Obligation to your 
(srace, to prehx your Name before them, both in 
English, and in Latine. For I doe conceiue, that the 
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Latine Volume of them, (being in the Vniversal] Lan- 
guage} may last, as long as Bookes last. My /astaurna- 
tion, I dedicated to the King: My Atstorieolf HENRY 
the Seuenth, (which I have now also translated into 
Latine) and my Lortions of Naturall History, to the 
Prince: And these I dedicate to your Grace; Being 
of the best Fruits, that by the good Encrease, which 
Ged gives to my Pen and Labours, I could yeeld. 
God leade your Grace by the Hand. 


Your Graces wtost Obliged and 
faithfull Seruanl, | 
Fr. ST. ALBAN, 
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ESSAYES 


I 
“Of ruth 


HAT ts Truth, said jesting Pilate; And 

would not stay for an Answer, Certainly 
there be, that delight in Giddinesse; And count 
it a Bondage, to fix a Beleefe; Affecting Free- 
will in Thinking, as well as in A@ting. And 
though the Secis of Philosophers of that Kinde 
be gone, yet there remaine certaine discours- 
ing Wits, which are of the same veines, though 
there be not so much Bloud in them, as was 
in those of the Ancients. But it is not onely 
the Difficultie, and Labour, which Men take 
in finding out of 7rx#t#,; Nor againe, that when 
tt is found, it imposeth upon mens Thoughts’ 
that doth bring Zzes in favour: But a naturall, 
though corrupt Love, of the Zze it selfe. One 
of the later Schoole of the Grecians, examin- 
eth the matter, and is at a stand, to thinke 
what should be in it, that.men—shauld_lave 
Lies; Where neither, they..make,far. Pleasure, 
as with Poets; Nor for Advantage, as with 
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the Merchant; but’ for the Zzes sake. But | 
cannot tell: This same /ru/#, 15 a Naked, and 
Open day light, that doth not shew, the Masques, 
and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the world, 
halfe so Stately, and daintily, as Candlelights. 
ilruth may perhaps come to the price of a 
Pearle, that sheweth best by day: But it will 
not rise, to the price of a Diamond, or Carbun- 
cle, that sheweth best in varied lights. A mix- 
ture of a “ze doth ever adde Pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken out of 
Mens Mindes, Vaine Opinions, Flattering Hopes, 
False valuations, Imaginations as one would, 
and the like; but it would leave the Mindes, of 
a Number of Men, poore shrunken Things; 
fuli of Melancholy, and Indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves? One of the Fathers, 
in great Severity, called Poesie, Vz#u% Damto- 
zum; because it fillcth the Imagination, and 
yet it is, but with the shadow of a Zz. But jt 
is not the Lz, that passeth through the Minde, 
but the 7g that sinketh in, and setleth in it, 
that doth the hurt, such as we spake of before. 
But howsoever these things are thus, in mens 
depraved fudgements, and Affeclions, yet 7y#th, 
which onely doth iudge it selfe, teacheth, that 
che Inquirie of 7r#¢#, which 1s the Love-making, 
or Wooing of it; The knowledge of 7ruth, 
which is the Presence of it; and the Beleefe 6f 
Truth, which is the Enioying of it; ts. the 
Soveraigne Good of humane Nature. The firsty 
Creature of God, in the workes of the DayesJ 
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ever since, is the [lumination of his Spirit. 
First he breathed Light, upon the Face, of the 
Matter or Chaos; Then he breathed Light, into 
the Face of Man; and still he breatheth and in- 
spireth Light, into the Face of his Chosen. The 
Poet, that beautified the Seét, that was other- 
wise inferiour to the rest, saith yet excellently 
well: /¢ is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, 
and to see ships tost upon the Sea: A pleasure 
to stand in the window of a Castle, and to see a 
Battaile,and the Adventures thereof, below: Bu 
no pleasure ts comparable, tothe standing, upon 
the vantage ground of Truth: (A hill not to be 
commanded, and where the Ayre is alwaies 
cleare and serene;) Avzd to see the Errours, and 
Wandrings, and Mists, and Tempests, in the 
vale below: So alwaies, that this prospect, be 
with Pitty, and not with Swelling, or Pride 
Certainly, it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a 
Mans Minde Move in Charitie, Rest in Provi- 
dence, and Turne upon the Poles of Truth. mee 
To passe from Theologicall, and Philosophi- 
call 7ruth, to the Truth of civill Businesse; It oN 
will be acknowledged, evén by those, that prac- 
tize it not, that cleare and Round dealing, is the 
Honour of Mans Nature; And that Mixture-of 
Falshood, is_like Allay in Coyne of Gold ard 
Silver ; which may make the Metall worke the - 
Better, but it embaseth it. For these winding, 
and crooked courses, are the Goings of the Ser- 
pent»—~nich goeth basely upon the belly, and 
athe Feet. There is no Vice, that doth 
r a Man with Shame, as to be found 
id perfidious. And therefore J/oun- 
B2 
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faigny saith prettily, when he enquired the rea- 
son, why the word of the £z¢, should be such a 
Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge? Saith 
he, f/f et be well weighed, To say that a man 
lieth, ts as much to say, as that he ts brave to- 
waras God, and a Coward towards Men. For 
a Lie faces God, and shrinkes from Man. Surely 
the Wickednesse of Falshood, and Breach of 
Faith, cannot possibly be so highly expressed, 
as in that it shall be the last Peale, to call the 
ludgements of God, upon the Generations of 
Men, It being foretold, that when Christ com- 
meth, He shall net finde Faith upon the Earth, 
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EN feare Deaiz, as Children feare to goe 

in the darke: And as that Natural Feare 
in Children, is increased with Tales, so is the 
other. Certainly, the Contemplation of Death, 
as the wages of stzne, and Passage to another 
world, is Holy, and Religious ; But the Feare 
of it, as a Tributé due unto Nature, is weake, 
Yet in Religious Meditations, there is some- 
times, Mixture of Vanitie, and of Superstition, 
You shal reade, in some of the Friars Books 
of Mortification, that a man should thinke 
with himselfe, what the Paine is, if he have 
but his Fingers end Pressed, or Tortured; And 
thereby imagine, what the Paines of Death are, 
when the whole Body, is corrupted and dis- 
solved; when mary times, Dearth passeth with 
lesse paine, then the Torture of a Limme: 
For the most vitall parts, are not the quickest 
of Sense. And by him, that spake onely as a 
Philosopher, and Naturall Man, it was well 
sud; Pompa Mortis magis tervet, guani Alors 
ipsa. Groanes and Convulsions, and a disco- 
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loured Face, and Friends weeping, and Blackes, 
and Obsequies, and the lke, shew Leath Ter- 
rible. It is worthy the observing, that there ts 
no passion in the minde of man, so weake, but 
it Mates, and Masters, the Feare of Death; 
And therefore Death, is no such terrible Ene- 
mie, when a man hath so many Attendants, 
about him, that can winne the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over Death; Love slights it; 
- ffonour aspireth to it; Greve fleth to it; Feare 
|" ~pre-o -occupateth it; Nay we reade, after Otho the 
Emperour had slaine himselfe, Pitty (which ts 
the tenderest of Affections) provoked many to 
die, out of meere compassion to their Soveraigne, 
and as the truest sort of Followers. Nay Sexece 
addes NMicgnesse & Saciety; Cogita quam din 
eadem feceris; {lori velle, non tantum Forts, 
aul Miser, sed etiam Fastidiosus potest.c A man 
would die, though he were neither vaJiant, nor 
miserable, onely upon a wearinesse to doe the 
same thing, so oft over and over, It is no lesse 
worthy to observe, how little Alteration, in good 
Oopirits, the Approaches of Death make: For 
they appeare, to be the same Men, till the last 
Instant. Augustus Cesar died in a Comple- 
ment; Lrvia, Contugt? nostri memor, vive & 
vale. Tiberius in dissimulation; As Zacttys 
saith of htm; fam Tiberium Vires, & Corpus, 
non Dissimulatio, deserebant, Vespasian in a 
lest; Sitting upon the Stoole, Ut puto Peus fio. 
Galba with a Sentence: Feri, si ex re stt populi 
Romani, Holding forth his Necke, Septiminus 
Severus m dispatch; Adeste, st gutd witht re- 
staf agendum. And the lke, Certainly, the 
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Stoibes bestowed too much cost upon Death, 
and by their great preparations, made it ap- 
peare more fearefull. Better saith he, Qaz #7 
nem Vite extremum inter Munera ponat Na- 
ture. Itis as Naturall to die, as to be borne; 
And to a little Infant, perhaps, the one, 1s as 
painfull, as the other. He that dies in an earn- 
est Pursuit, is like one that 1s wounded in hot 
Bloud; who, for the time, scarce fecles the 
Hurt: And therefore, a Minde fixt, and bent 
upon somewhat, that is good, doth avert the 
Dolors of Death: But above all, beleeve it, the 
sweetest Canticle is, Mae dimittis; when a 
Vian hath obtained worthy Ends, and Expecta- 
tions. Meath hath this also; That it openeth 
the Gate, to good Fame, and extinguisheth 
Envie. 
_ Exrtinéius anabitur idem. 


ITI 
@Of Wnity in Religqton 


PeZLicion being the chiefe Band of hu- 

mane Society, itis a happy thing, when it 
selfe, is well contained, within the true Band of 
Unity, The Quarrels, and Divisions about e- 
ligion, were Evils unknowne to the Heathen. 
The Reason was, because the Religion of the 
Heathen, consisted rather in Rites and Cere- * 
monies; then in any constant Beleefe. For you 
may imagine, what kinde of Faith theirs was, 
when the chiefe Doétors, and Fathers of their 
Church, were the Poets. But the true God hath 
this Attribute, That he is a /eafous God; And 
therefore, his worship and Aedzgion, will endure 
no Mixéare, nor Partner. We shall therefore 
speake, a few words, concerning the Uzty of 
the Church; What are the Fruits thereof; what 
the Bounds; And what the Meanes? : 

The fruits of Unity (next unto the well 
Pleasing of God;*Which is All in All} are two; 
The One, towards those, that are without the 
Church; The Other, towards those, ¢hat are 
within. For the Former; It is certaine, that 
Heresies, and Schismes, are of all others, the 
greatest Scandals; yea more then Corruption of 
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Manners. For as in the Naturall Body, a 
Wound or Solution of Continuity, is worse then 
a Corrupt Humor; So in the Spirituail. So that 
nothing, doth so much keepe Men out of the 
Church, and drive Men out of the Church, as 
Breach of Unity: And therefore, whensoever tt 
commeth to that passe, that one saith, Zece i 
Deserto; Another saith, Ecce in penetralibus; 
That is, when some Men seeke Christ, in the 
Conventicles of Heretikes, and others, in an 
Outward Face of a Church, that voice had need 
continually to sound in Mens Eares, Vodcte exvire, 
Goe not out. The Doctor of the Gentiles (the 
Propriety of whose Vocation, drew him to have 
a speciall care of those without) saith; /f an 
Heathen come in, and heare you speake wrth 
severald Tongues, Will he not say that you are 
mad? And certainly, it is little better, when 
Atheists, and prophane Persons, do heare of so 
inany Discordant, and Contrary Opinions in Ae- 
iigion; It doth avert them from the Church, and 
maketh them, 70 sit downe in the chaire of the 
Scorners. It is but a light Thing, to be Vouched 
in so Serious a Matter, but yet it expresseth well 
the Deformity. There is a Master of Scoffing ; 
that in his Catalogue of Books, of a faigned 
Library, sets Downe, this Title of a Booke; Te 
morvis daunce of Heretikes. For indeed, every 
Se&t of them, hath x Divers Posture, or Cringe 
by themselves, which cannot but Move Denision, 
in Worldlings, and Depraved Politickes, who 
are apt to contemne Holy Things. 

As for the Fruzt towards those that are 
within; It is Peace; which containeth infinite 
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Biessings: It establisheth Faith; It kindleth 
Charity; The outward Peace of the Church, Dis- 
tilleth into Peace of Conscience; And it turneth 
the Labours, of Writing, and Reading of Con- 
troversies, into Treaties of Morttfication, and 
Devotion. 

Concerning the Bounds of Unity; The true 
Placing of them, importeth exceedingly. There 
appeare to be two extremes. For to certaine 
Zelanis ail Speech of Pacification is odious, /3 
if peace, lehu?. What hast thou to doe with 
peace? turne thee behinde me, Peace is not the 
Matter, but Following and Party. Contrariwise, 
certaine Lacdiceans, and Luke-warme Persons, 
thinke they may accorimodate Points of Ae/z- 
gion, by Middle Waies, and taking part of both; 
And witty Reconcilements; As if they would 
make an Arbitrement, betweene God and Man. 
Both these Extremes are to be avoyded; which 
will be done, if the League of Christians, penned 
by our Saviour himselfe, were in the two crosse 
Clauses thereof, soundly and plainly expounded ; 
fle that ts not with us, ts against us; And 
againe; ffe that is mot against us, ts with us: 
That is, if the Points Fundamentall aad of Sub- 
stance in Aedigion, were truly discerned and dis- 
tinguished,drom Points not meerely of Faith, but 
of Opinion, Order, or good Intention. This j isa 
Thing, may seeme to many, a Matter trivial, 
and done already: But if it were done lesse par- 
tiaily, it would be embraced more generally. 

Of this I may give onely this Advice, accord- 
ing to my small Modell. Men ought to take 
hcede, of rending Gods Church, by two kinds of 
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Controversies. The one is, when the Matter of 
the Point controverted, is too smail and light, 
not worth the Heat, and Strife about it, kindled 
onely by Contradiction. For, as it is noted by 
one of the Fathers; Cdrists Coat, indeed, had no 
seame: But the Churches Vesture was of divers 
colours; whereupon he saith, / veste varielas 
sit, Scissura non sit; They be two Things, Unzly, 
and Uniformity, The other is, when the Matter 
of the Point Controverted is great ; but itis driven 
to an over-great Subtilty, and Obscurity ; So that 
it becommeth a Thing, rather Ingenious, then 
Substantiall. A man that is of ludgement and 
understanding, shajl sometimes heare Ignoxant 
Men differ, and know wéll within himselfe, that 
those which so differ, meane one thing, and yet 
they themselves would never agree. And if It 
come so to passe, in that distance of Iudgement, 
which is betweene Man and Man; Shall wee not 
thinke, that God above, that knowes the Heart, 
doth not discerne, that fraile Men, in some of 
their Contradictions, intend the same thing; and 
accepteth of both? The Nature of such Contro- 
versies is excellently expressed, by S*. Pawé, in 
the Warning and Precept, that he giveth, con- 
cerning the same, Devita profanas vocum Novi- 
tates, & Obpositiones falst Nomints S: ctentia. 
Men create Oppositions, which are not; And put 
them into new termes, so fixed, as whereas the 
Meaning ought to governe the Terme, the Terme 
in effect governeth the Meaning. There be also 
two false Peaces, or Unities; The one, when the 
Peace is grounded, but upon an implicite ignor- 
ance; For all Colours will agree in the Darke: 
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The other, when it is peeced up, upon a direct 
Admission of Contraries, in Fundamentali Points. 
For, Truth and Faishood, in such things, are like 
the /ron and Clay, in the foes of Nabucadnesars 
image; They may Cleave, but they will not 
Incorporate. 

Concerning the Meanes of procuring Cuily; 
Men must beware, that in the Procuring, o 
Muniting, of Religious Unity, they doe not Dis- 
solve and Deface the Lawes of Charity,-and of 
humane Society. There be two Swords amongst 
Christians; the Spirituall, and Temporall; And 
both have their due Office, and place, in the 
maintenance of Ae/igion, But we may not take 
up the Third sword, which is Mahomets Sword, 
or like unto it; That ts, to propagate Relzgion, 
by Warrs, or by Sanguinary Persecutions, to force 
Consciences ; except it be in cases of Overt Scan- 
dali, Blasphemy, or Intermixture of Practize, 
against the State; Much lesse to Nourish Sedi- 
tions ; To Authorize Conspiracies and Rebellions; 
To put the Sword into the Peoples Hands; And 
the like; Tending to the Subversion of all Gov- 
ernment, which 1s the Ordinance of God. For 
this 1s, but to dash the first Table, against the 
second; And so to consider Men as Christians, 
as We forget that they are Men. Lucretius the 
Poet, when he beheld the Act of Agamemnon, 
that could endure the Sacrificing of his owne 
Daughter, exclaimed ; 


Zantum Relligio potutl suadere malorum., 


What would he have said, rf he had knowne of 
the Massacre tn France, or the Powder Treason 
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of England? He would have beene, Seven times 
more Epicure and Athefst, then he jvas. For as 
the temporall Sword, is to bee Bravne, with 
great circumspection, in Cases of/Religton, So 
it is a thing monstrous, to put it info the hands of 
the Common People. Let that Bee left unto the 
Anabaptists, and other Furie It was great 
Blasphemy, when the Devill sdid; / weé/ ascend, 
and be like the Highest; But it is greater Blas- 
phemy, to personate God, and bring him in say- 
ing; J well descend, and be like the Prince of 
Darknesse; And what is it better, to make the 
cause of Religion, to descend, to the cruell and 
execrable Actions, of Murthering Princes, But- 
chery of People, and Subversion of States, and 
Governments? Surely, this is to bring Downe the 
Holy Ghost, in stead of the Liknesse of a Dove, 
in the Shape of a Vulture, or Raven: And to set, 
out of the Barke of a Christian Church, a Flagge 
of a Barque of Pirats, and Assassins. Ther- 
fore it is most necessary, that the Church by 
Doétrine and Decree; Princes by their Sword; 
And ali Learnings, both Christian and Morali, as 
by their Mercury Rod; Doe Damne and send to 
Hell, for ever, those Facts and Opinions, tend- 
ing to the Support of the same; As hath beene 
already in good part done. Surely in Counsels, 
Concerning Redigion, that Counsel of the Apostle 
would be “prefixed ; /ra hominis non implet [us- 
tictam Dei. And it was a notable Observation, 
of a wise Father, And no lesse ingenuously con- 
fessed: That those, which held and perswaded, 
pressure of Consciences, were commonly inter- 
essed therin, themselves, for their owne ends. 






IV 
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Fe? VENGE is a kinde of Wilde ILustice; 
which the more Mans Nature runs to, the 
more ought Law to weed it out. For as for the 
first Wrong, it doth but offend the Law; but the 
Revenge of that wrong, putteth the Law out of 
Office. Certainly, in taking Aevenge, A Man is 
but even with his Enemy; But in passing it 
over, he is Superiour: For it 1s a Princes part to 
Pardon. And Sefoston, I am sure, saith, // ¢s 
the glory of a Man to passe by an offence. That 
which is past, is gone, and Irrevocable; And 
wise Men have Enough to doe, with things pre- 
sent, and to come: Therefore, they doe but trifle 
with themselves, that labour in past matters, 
There is no man, doth a wrong, for the wrongs 
sake; But therby to purchase himselfe, Profit, 
or Pleasure, or Honour, or the lke. TYherfore 
why should I be angry with a Man, for loving 
himselfe better then mee? And if any Man 
should doe wrong, meerely out of ill nature, why? 
yet it 1s but like the Thorn, or Bryar, which 
prick, and scratch, because they can doe no 
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other. The most Tolerable Sort of Aevenge, ts 
for those wrongs which-there is no Law to reme- 
dy: But then, lgt a man take heed, the Revenge 
be such, as there is no law to punish: Else, a 
Mans Enemy, is still before hand, And 1 1s two 
for one. Some, when they take Nevenge, are 
Desirous the party should know, whence it com- 
meth: This is the more Generous. For the De- 
light scemeth to be, not so much in doing the 
Hurt, as in Making the Party repent: But Base 
and Crafty Cowards, are hike the Arrow, that 
fiyeth in the Darke. Cosmeus Duke of Florence, 
had a Desperate Saying, against Perfidious or 
Negle¢éting Friends, as if those wrongs were un- 
pardonable: You shall reade (saith he) that we 
are commanded to forgive our Enemies; But 
you never read, thai wee are commanded, to 
forgive our Friends. But yet the Spirit of /0d, 
was in a better tune; Shad/ wee ‘saith he) fake 
sood.at Gods Hands, and not be content to take 
evill alse? And so of Friends in a proportion. 
This is certaine; Thata Man that studieth fe- 
venge, keepes his owne Wounds greene, which 
otherwise would heale, and doe weil. Publique 
Revenges, arc, for the most part, Fortunate; As 
that for the Death of Cesar; For the Death af 
Pertinax; for the Death of Henry the Third of 
France; And many more. But in private /e- 
venges it is not so. Nay rather, Vindicative 
Persons live the Life of Witches; who as they 
are Mischievous, So end they Infortunate. 


+ 
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T was an high speech of Seneca, (after the 

manner of the Stoickes) TAM the good things, — 
which belaug to Prospertiy, are to be wished; 
but the g£ood things, that belong to Adversity, 
are to be admired. Bona Rerum Secundarum, 
‘Optabitias Adversarum, Mitrabifia, Certainly 
if Miracles, be the Command over Nature, they 
appeare most in Adversity, It is yet a higher 
speech of his, then the other, (much too high for 
a Heathen) /? zs true creatnesse, to have in one, 
the Fratty of a Man, & the Security of a God. 
Ver magnum, habere Frapilitatem Homints, 
Securitatem Det. This would have done ‘better 
in Poesy; where Transcendences are more al- 
lowed. And the Poets indeed, have beene busy 
with it; For it is, in effect, the thing, which is 
figured in that Strange Fiction, of the Ancient 
Poets, which seemeth not to be without mystery; 
Nay, and to have some approach, to the State 
of a Christian: That Hercules, when. hee went 
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Ocean, tn an Earthen Pot, or Pitcher; Lively 
describing Christian Resolution; that saileth, in 
the fraile Barke of the Flesh, thorow the Waves 
of the World. But to speake ina Meane. The 
Vertue of Presperitie, is Temperance; The Ver- 
tue of Adversity, is Fortitude: which in Morals 
is the more Heroicall Vertue. Prosferity is the 
Blessing of the Old Testament; Adverszty 15 
the Blesstmg of the New; which carrteth the 
greater Benediction, and the Clearer Revelation | 
of Gods Favour. Yet, even in the old Testa- 
ment, if you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall 
heare as many Hegselike Ayres, as Carols: And 
the Pencil! of the holy Ghost, hath laboured 
more, in describing, the Afflictions of 70d, then 
the Felicities of Salomon. Prosperity 1s not 
without many Feares and Distastes; And Aa- 
versity is not without Comforts and Hopes. 
Wee see in Needle-workes, and Imbroaideries, It 
is more pleasing, to have a Lively Worke, upon 
a Sad and Solemne Ground; then to have a 
Darke and Melancholy Worke, upon a Light- 
some Ground: Iudge therfore, of the Pleasure 
of the Heart, by the Pleasure of the Eye, Cer- 
tainly, Vertue is ike pretious Odours, most fra- 
grant, when they are incensed, or crushed: For 
Prosperity doth best discover Vice; But Ad. 
versity doth best discover Vertue. 


VI 
Of Simulation and PDissimulation 


ISSTMULATION is but a faint kind of 
Policy, or Wisdome; For it asketh a strong 
Wit, and a strong Heart, to know, when to tell 
Truth, and to doc it. Therfore it is the weaker 
Sort of Politicks, that arc the great Dissemblers. 
Tacitus saith, “Livia serted well, with the 
Arts of her Husband, & Disstimutation of her 
Sonne: Attributing Arzs or Policy to Augustus, 
and Dissimulation to Tiberius, And againe, 
when Afucianus encourageth Vesfasian, to take 
Arms against Vifed/ius, he saith; We -rese nob, 
against the Piercing ludgment of Augustus, 
nor the Extreme Caution or Closenesse of Tide- 
rius. These Properties of .47¢s or Peltcy, and 
Dissitmulation or Closehesse, are indeed Habits 
and Faculties, severall, and to be distinguished. 
For if a Man, have that Penetration of Iudg- 
ment, as he can discerne, what Things are to be 
laid open, and what to be secretted, and what to 
be shewed at Halfe lights, and to whom, and 
when, (which indeed are Arts of State, and Arts 
of Life, as Zacztus well caileth them) to him, A 
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Habit of Dirszimulation, is a Hinderance, and a 
Poorenesse. But if a Man cannot obtaine to 
that Iudgment, then it is left to him, generally, 
to be Close, and a Déssemébler. For where a 
Man cannot choose, or vary in Particulars, there 
it is good to take the safest and wariest Way in 
generall; Like the Going softly by one that can- 
not well see. Certainly the ablest Men, that 
ever were, have had all an Opennesse, and 
Francknesse of dealing; And a name of Cer- 
tainty, and Veracity; But then they were like 
Horses, well mannaged; For they could tell 
passing well, when to stop, or turne: And at 
such times, when they thought the Case indeed, 
required Dessimudation, if then they used it, it 
came to passe, that the former Opinion, spred 
abroad of their good Faith, and Clearnesse of 
dealing, made them almost Invisible, 

There be three degrees, of this Hiding, and 
Vailing of a Mans Selfe. The first Closenesse, 
feservation, and Secrecy; when a Man leaveth 
himselfe without Observation, or without Hold 
to be taken, what he ts. The second Désstwn- 


‘atton, in the Negative; when a man lets fall ° 


Signes, and Arguments, that he is not, that he is. 
And the third S¢mudation, in the Affirmative; 
when a Man industriously, and expressely, faigns, 
and pretends to be, that he is not. 

For the first of these, Secrecy: It is indeed, 
the Vertue of a Confessour; And assuredly, the 
- secret Man, heareth many Confessions: For who 
will open himselfe, to a Blab or a Babler? But 


if a Man be thought Secre¢, it inviteth Disco-- 


verie; As the more Close Aire, sucketh in the 
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more Open: And as in Confession, the Reveal- 
ing is not for worldly use, but for the Ease of a 
Mans Heart, so Secre? Men come to the Know- 
ledge of Many Things, in that kinde; while 
Men rather discharge their Mindes, then impart 
their Mindes. In few words, Mysteries are due 
to Secrecy. Besides (to say Truth) Nakednesse 
is uncomely, as well in Minde, as Body; and tt 
addeth no small Reverence, to Mens Manners, 
and Actions, if they be not altogether Open. As 
for Talkers and Futile Persons, they are com- 
monly Vaine, and Credulous withall. For He 
that talketh, what he knoweth, will also talke, 
what he knoweth not. Therfore set it downe; 
That an Habit of Secrecy, is both Politick, and 
MoraiZ. And in this Part, it is good, that a 
Mans Face, give his Tongue, leave to Speake. 
For the Discovery, of a Mans Selfe,.by the Tracts 
of his Countenance, 1s a great Weaknesse, and 
Betraying; By how much, it is many times, 
more marked and beleeved, then a Mans words. 

For the Second, which is Déssimulation. It 
followeth many times upon Secrecy, by a neces- 
sity: So that, he that will be Seeref, must be a 
Dissembler, in sorne degree. For Men are too 
cunning, to suffer a Man, to keepe an indifferent 
carriage, betweene both, and to be Secref, with- 
out Swaying the Bailance, on either side. They 
will so beset a man with Questions, and draw 
him on, and picke it out of him, that without an 
absurd Silence, he must shew an Inclination, 
one way; Or if he doe not, they will gather as 
much by his Silence, as by his Speech. As 
for Equivocations, or Oraculous Speeches, they 
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cannot hold out long. So that no man can be 
secret, except he give himselfe a little Scope of 
Dissimulation; which is, as it were, but the 
Skirts or Traine of Secrecy. - 
But for the third Degree, which is Szzde- 
tion, and_false Profession; That I hold more 
culpable, and lesse politicke; except it be in 
great and rare Matters. And therefore a gene- 
rall Custome of Sz#zuedation (which 1s this last 
Degree) is a Vice, rising, cither of a naturall 
Falsenesse, or Fearefulnesse; Or of a Muinde, 
that hath some maine Faults; which because a 
man must needs disguise, it maketh him prac- 
tise Si#u/atiog, in other things, lest his Hand 
should be out of ure. 

The great Advantages of Stimulation and 
Dissimulation are three. First to lay asleepe 
Opposition, and to Surprize. For where a Mans 
Intentions, are published, it is an Alarum, to 
call up, all that are against them. The second 
is, to reserve to a Mans Selfe, a faire Retreat: 
For if a man engage himselfe, by a manifest be- 
claration, he must goe through, or take a Fall. 
The third is, the better to discover the Minde of 
another.’ For fo him that opens himselfe, Men 
will hardly shew themselves adverse; but will 
(faire) let him goe on, and turne their Freedofhe 
of Speech, to Freedome of thought. And there- 
fore,it is a good shrewd Proverbe of the Span- 
-iard: Tell a lye, und finde a Troth. As if there 
were no way of Discovery, but by Szmzdation. 
There be also three Mrsadvaniages, to set it 
even. The first, That Stmzatzon and Disstmu- 
dation, commonly carry with them, a Shew of 
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Fearfulnesse, which in any Businesse, doth 
spoile, the Feathers, of round flying up to the 
Mark. The second, that it pusleth & per- 
plexeth the Conceits of many; that perhaps 
would otherwise co-operate with him; and 
makes a Man walke, almost alone, to his owne 
Ends. The third, and greatest is, that it de- 
priveth a Man, of one, of the most principall 
Instruments for Action; which is 7st and 
Beleefe. The best Composition, and Tempera-_ 
ture 1s, to have Opennesse in Fame and Opi- 
nion; Secrecy in Habit; Dissimedation in sea- 
sonable use; And a Power to faigne, if there be 
no Remedy. 


VII 
Of Parents and Children 


HE loyes of Parents are Secret; And so 
are their Griefes, and Feares: They cannot 
utter the one; Nor they will not utter the other. 
Children sweeten Labours; But they make Mis- 
fortunes more bitter; They increase the Cares |“ 
of Life; but they mitigate the Remembrance of 
Death, The Perpetuity by Generation is com- 
mon to Beasts; But Memory, Merit, and Noble 
workes, are proper to Men: And surely a Man 
shall see, the Noblest workes, ‘and Foundations, 
‘have proceeded from Childlesse Men; which 
have sought to expresse the Images of their 
Minds ; where those of their Bodies have failed: 
So the cadre of Posterity, is most in them, that 
have no Posterity. They that are the first Rafs- 
ers of their Houses, are most Indulgent towards 
their’ €Ai/dren; Beholding them, as the Contin- 
vance, not only of their kinde, but of their 
Worke; And so both Cézidren, and Creatures. 
The difference in Affection, of Parents, to- 
wards their severall CAdldren, is many times 
unequall; And sometimes unworthy; Especially 
™ ih ; 
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in the wether, As Salomon saith; 4 wise sovte 
vetoyceth the Father; but an uingractous sonne 
shames the Mother. A Man shall see, where 
there is a House full of Chzédre, one or two, of 
the Eldest, respected, and the Youngest made 


-wantons; But in the middest, some that are, as it 


were forgotten, who, many times, neverthelesse, 
prove the best. The Ilhberalitie of Pavenis, in 
allowance towards their CAz/drex, is an harme- 
full Errour; Makes them base; Acquaints them 
with Shifts; Makes them sort with meane Com- 
pany; And makes them surfet more, when they 
come to Plenty: And therefore, the Proofe ts 
best, when Men keepe their Authority towards 
their CAi/dren, but not their Purse. Men have 
a foolish manner (both Parents, and Schoole- 
masters, and Servants) in creating and breeding 
an Emulation between Brothers, during CAzid- 
hood, which many times sorteth to Discord, 


_when they are Men; And disturbeth Families. 
The Jtalians make little difference betweene 


Children, and Nephewes, or neére Kinsfolkes; 
But so they be of the Lumpe, they care not, 
though they passe not through their owne Body. 
And, to say Truth, in Nature, it is much a lke 
matter; In so much, that we see a Nephew, 


Gimctimes resembleth an Uncle, or a Kinsman, 


yore then his owne Parent; As the Bloud hap- 
pens, Let Parents choose betimes, the Voca- 
tions, and Courses, they meane their Children 
should take; For then they are most flexible; 
And let them not too much apply themselves, to 
the Disposition of their CAzédrex, as thinking 
they will take best to that, which they have 
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most Minde to. It is true, that if the Affection 
or Aptnesse of the Children, be Extraordinary, 
then it is good, not to crosse it; But generally, 
the Precept is good; Optimum elige, suave & 
facile illud faciet Consuetudo. Younger Bro- 
thers are cornmonly Fortunate, but seldome or 
never, where the #/der are disinherited. 


VHI 
Df Marriage and Sinale Lite 


E that hath W2zfe and Chézldren, hath giveri 

: Hostages to Fortune; For they are Imped- 
‘iments, to great Enterprises,-either of Vertue, 
or Mischiefe. Cerfhinly, the best workes, and 

_ of greatest Merit for the Publike, have proceeded 
from the wxmarried, or Childlesse Men; which, 
both in Affection, and Meanes, have married and 
endowed the Publike. Yet it were great Reason, 
, that those that have CAi/dven, should have great- 
| est care of future times; unto which, they know, 
they must transmit, their dearest pledges. Some 
there are, who though they lead a Szxgle Life, 
yet theis Thoughts doe end with themselves, 
and account future Times, Impertinences, Nay, 
there are some other, that account W#/e and 
Children, but;as Bills of chagges. Nay more, 
there are some foolish rich covetous Men, that 
take a pride in having no CAt/dren, because they 
may be thought, so much the richer. For per- 
haps, they have heard some talke; Such az one 
is a great rich Man; And another except to it; 
Vea, but re hath a great charge of Children: As 
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if it were an Abatement to his Riches. But the 
most ordinary cause of a Sizgle Life, 1s Liberty; . 
especially, in certaine Selfe-pleasing, and hu- 
morous Mindes, whith are so sensible of every 
restraint, as they will goe neare, to thinke their 
Girdles, and Garters, to be Bonds and Shackles. 
Unmarried Men are best Friends; best Masters ; 
best Servants; but not alwayes best Subiects ; 
For they are light to runne away; And almost 
all Fugitives are of that Condition. A Szugle 
Life doth well with Church men: For Charity 
will hardly. water the Ground, where it must first 
filla Poole. It is indifferent for ludges.and Ma-. 
gistrates; For if they be facile, and corrupt, you 
shall have a Servant, five times worse than a 
Wife. For Souldiers, 1 finde the Generalls com- 
monly in their Hortativeg, put Men in minde of: 
their Weves and Child#m;: And 1 thinke the 
Despising of Afarriage, amongst the Turkes, 
maketh the vulgar souldier more base. Cer- 
tainly, W2fe and Children, are a kinde of Disci-©+ 
pline of Humanity: And sezgle Men, though 
they be many times more Charitable, because 
their Meanes are lesse exhaust; yet, on the 
other side, they are more cruell, and har@ heart- 
ed, (good to make severe Inquisitors) because 
their Tendernesse,; is not so oft called upot. 
Grave Natures, led by Custome, and therfore é 
‘constant, are commonly loving Husdands; As 
“was said of U/lysses; V&ulam suam pretulet 
immortalttati. Chast Women are often Proud, 
and froward, as Presuming upon the Merit of 
their Chastity, It is one of the best onl 
both of Chastity and Obedience, in the W7/e, if} 
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She thinke her Aauséanad Wise; which She 
will never doe, if She finde him /ea/ous. Waves 


jJare young Mens Mistresses; Companions for 


“ {middle Age; and old Mens Nurses. So as a 


Man may have a Quarrell to marry, when he 
will. But yet, he was reputed one of the wise 
Men, that made Answer to the Question; When 
a Man should marry? A young Man not yet, an 
filder Man not af all, It is often seene, that 
bad Auséands, have very good Wives; whether 
it be, that jt rayseth the Price of their Huséands 
Kindnesse, when it comes; Or that the Wtves 
take a Pride, in their Patience, But this never 
failes, if the bad AYusbands were of their owne 
choosing,. against their Friends consent; For 
then, they will be sure, to make good their owne 
Folly. 
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Lech it p Ce EVE ot 
HERE be none of the 4 fections, which have 


beene noted to fascinate, or bewitch, but 
Love, afid Envy. They both have wehement 
wishes; They frame themselves. readily into 
Imaginations, and Suggestions, And they come 
easily into the Eye; especially upon the presence 
of the Obie¢cts; which are the Points, that con- 
duce to Fastination, if arry such Thing there be. 
We see likewise, the Scripture callethZxvy, 
An Evill Eye: And? ‘the Astrologers, call _ 
evill Influences of the Starrs, Hull Aspects ; 
that still, there seemeth to be ee 4 in 
the Act of Exvy, aa Ejaculation, or Irradiation 
of the Eye. Nay some have beene so curious, 
as to note, that the Times, when the Stroke, or 
Percussion of an Finvious E ye doth most hurt, 


are, when the Pay envted is beheld in Glory, 


or Triumph ; B% or that sets an Edge upon Axvy; 
And besides at such times, the Spirits of the 
person Ey “d, doe come forth, most into the 
outward’ -and so meet the Blow. 

B) “these Curiosities, (though not 
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unworthy, to be thought on, in fit place,) wee 
will handle, what Persons are apt to Envy 
others; What persons are most SubieE to be 
Enved themselves; And, What is the Differ- 
ence between Publique, and private Envy. 

A man, that hath no vertue in himselfe, ever 
envieth Vertue in others. For Mens Mindes, 
will either feed upon their owne Good, or upon 
others Evill; And who wanteth the one, wil 
prey upon the other; And who so is out of Hope 
to attaine to anothers Vertue, will seeke to come 
at even hand, by Depressing an others Fortune, 

A man that is Busy, and Inquisitive, is com- 


~ monly “xvious; For to know much of other 


Mens Matters, cannot be, because all that Adoe 
may concerne his owne Estate: Therfore it must 
needs be, that he taketh a kinde of plaie-plea- 
sure, in looking,twpon the Fortunes of others; 
Neither can he, that mindeth but his own Busi- 
nesse, finde much matter for Exvy. For Envy 
is a Gadding Passion, and walketh the Streets, 
and doth not keepe home; Non est curiosus, 
guin idem sit malevolus. ~ 

Men of Noble birth, are noted, to be exwious 
towards New Men, when they rise. For the 
distance is altered; And it is like a deceipt of 
the Eye, that when others come on, they thinke 
themselves goe backe. 

Deformed Persons, and Eunuches, and Old 
“Men, and Bastards, are Exvzous: For he that 
cannot possibly mend his owne case, will doe 
what he can to impaire anothers ;- “xcept these 


Defects light, upon a very brave’ Hers jcall 
Nature; which thinketh to m+ ural 
f 
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Wants, part of his Honour: In that it should be - 
said, that an Eunuch, or 2 Lame Man, did such 
great Matters; Affecting the Honour of a Mira- 
cle; as it was in Marses the Eunuch, and Age- 
stlaus, and 7amberlanes, that were Lame men. 

The same, is the Case of Men, that rise after 
Calamities, and Misfortunes; For they are, as 
Men fallen out with the times; And thinke 
other Mens Harmes, a Redemption, of their 
owne Sufferings. 

They, that desire to excell in tod many Mat- 
ters, out of Levity, and Vaine glory, are ever 
finviods, For they cannot want worke; It being 
impossible, but many, in some one of those 
Things, should surpasse them. Which was the 
Chara¢ter of Adrian the Emperour, that mor- 
tally Envied Poets, and Painters, and Artificers, 
in Works, wherein he had a vgine to excell. 

Lastly, neare Kinsfolks, and Fellowes in Of- 
fice, and those that have beene bred together, 
are more apt to Avy their Equals, when they 
are raised. For it doth upbraid unto them, 
their owne Fortunes; And pointeth at them, and 
commeth oftner into their remembrance, and In- 
curreth likewise more into the note of others: 
And £xvy ever redoubleth from Speech and 
Fame. Cains Envy, was the more vile, and 
Malignant, towards his brother 4ée/; Because, 
when his Sacrifice was better accepted, there 
was mio Body to looke on. ‘Thus much for those 
that are apt to Envy. 

Concerning those that are more or lesse sub- 
ze? #0 Envy: First, Persons of emment Vertue, 
when they are advanced, are lesse exvzed. For 
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’ thetr Fortune seemeth but due unto them; and 
no man Lavieth the Payment of a Debt, but 
Rewards, and Liberality rather. . Againe, Envy 

/ is ever ioyned, with the Comparing of a Mans 
Selfe; And where there is ‘no Comparison, no 
Envy; » And therfore Kings, are not exvted, but 
by Kings. Neverthelesse, it is to be noted, that 
unworthy Persons, are most exzied, at their first 
comming in, and afterwards overcome it better ; 
wheras contrariwise, Persons of Worth, and 
Merit, are most envied, when their Fortune con- 
tinueth jong, For by that time, though their 
Vertue be the same, yet it hath not: the same 
Lustre; For fresh Men grow up, that darken it. 

k Persons of Noble Bloud, are lesse enzied, in 

'their Rising: For it seemeth, but Righg, done to 
their Birth. Besides, there seemetfi not much 
added to their Fortune; And Avy is as the 
Sunne Beames, that beat hotter, upon -a Bank 
or steepe rising Ground; then upon a Flat. 
And for the same reason, those that are ad-. 
vanced by degrees, are lesse exvied, then those 
that are advanced suddainly, and Jer saltiuz. 
Those that have ioyned with their Honour, 
great Travels, Cares, or Perilis, are lesse suhieét 
to Anvy. For Men thinke, that they earne 
their Honours Wardly, and pitty them some- 
times; And /P2fty, ever healeth Exvy: Where- 
fore, you shall ebserve that the more deepe, and 
sober sort of Politique persons, in their Great- 
nesse, are ever bemoaning themselves, what a 
Life they lead; Chanting a Quanta patimur. 
Not that they feele it so, but onely to abate the 
Edge of Envy. But this is to be understood, of 
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Businesse, that is laid upon Men, and not such 
as they call unto themselves. For Nothing in- 
creaseth Avy more, then an unnecessary, and 
Ambitious Ingrossing of Businesse, And no- 
thing doth extinguish Exvy more, then for a 
great Person, to preserve all other inferiour Of. 
ficers, in their full Rights, and Preheminences, 
of their Places. For by that meanes, there be 
so many Skreenes betweene him, and Hxvy. 
Above all, those are most-subiect to Anvy, 
which carry the Greatnesse of their Fortunes, in 
an insolent and proud Manner: Being never 
well, but while they are shewing, how great 
they are, Either by outward Pompe, or by Tri- 
umphing over all Opposition, or Competition; 
whereas, Wise men will rather doe sacrifice to 
Envy; in “suffering themselves, sometimes of 


purpose to be crost, and overborne in things, that 


doe nof much cpncerne them. Notwithstanding. 
sO much is true; That the Carriage of Great- 
hesse, in a plaine and open manner (se it be 
" ewithout Arrogancy, and Vaine glory) doth draw 
' lesse Envy, then if it be in a more crafty, and 


cunning fashion, For in that course, a Man- 


doth but disavow Fortune; And seemeth to be 
conscious, of his owne want in werth; And doth 
but teach others to Envy him. | 

Lastly, to conclude this Part; As we said in 
the beginning, that the At of Exvy, had some- 
what in it, of W2tchcraft,; so there is no other 
Cure of Emvy, but the cure of Wetcheraft: And 
that is, to remove the Zo¢ (as they call it) & to 
lay it upon another. For which Serer iB 


wiser Sort of great Persons, bring in ever ey 
‘ ! 
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the Stage, some Kody, upon whom to derive 
the Axvie, that would come upon themselves; 
Sometimes upon Ministers, and Servants; Some- 
times upon Colleagues and Associates; and the 
like; And for that turne, there are never want- 
ing, some Persons of violent and undertaking 
Natures, who so they may have Power, andl 
Businesse, will take it at any Cost. 

Now to speake of Publique Exvy. There ts 
yet some good in Pxé/igue Envy; whereas in 
Private, there is none, For Publdigue Enuy is 
as an Ostracisme, that eclipseth Men, when they 
grow too great. And therefore it is a Bridle 
also to Great Ones, to keepe them within 
Bounds. , 

This Axvy, being in the Latine word /xv2- 
dia, goeth in the Moderne languages, by the 
name of Déiscontentment: Of which we shall 


‘ “<speake in handling Sedition. It is a disease, in 


a State, like to Infection. For as Infection, 
spreadeth upon that, which is sound, and taint- 
eth it: So when Lavy, is gotten once into a 


_” State, it traduceth even the best Actions there- 


of, and turneth them into an ill Odour, And 
therefore, there is little won by intermingling of 
plausible Actions. For that doth argue, but a 
Weaknesse, and Feare of Avy, which hurteth 
so much the more, as it is likewise usuall in /#- 
fedtions, which if you feare them, you call them 
upon you. 

This publique Azzy, seemeth to beat chiefly, 
upon principall Officers, or Ministers, rather . 
then upon Kings, & Estates themselves, But 
this is a sure Rule, that if the Azvy upon the 
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Minister, be great, when the cause of it, in him, is 
smal; or if the Exvy be generall, in a manner, 
upon all the Ministers of an Estate; then the 
“Envy (though hidden) is truly upon the State 
it selfe. And so much of pudlike envy or ais- 
contentment, & the difference therof from Py¢. 
vate envy, which was handled in the first place. 
We will adde this, in gerierall, touching the 
Affection of Exzvy, that of all other Affections, 
it is the most importune, and continuall, For of 
other 4fections, there is occasion given, but now 
and then: And therefore, it was well said, /veé- 
dia festos dies non agit, For it is ever working 
upon some, or other. And it is also noted, that 
Love and /:nvy, doe make a man pine, which 
other Affections doe not; because they are not 
so continuall. It is also the vilest Affection, 
and the most depraved; For which cause, it is 
the proper Attribute, of the Devill, who is called; 
the Envious Man, oweth tares amongst 
“the wheat by night. / Mivayes commeth to 






passe, that Avay v illy, and in the 
darke; And to th ‘of good things, 
such as is the Whe 
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_ * 
"HE Stage is more beholding to Love, then 
the Life of Man. For as to the Stage, 
Love is ever matter of Comedies, and now and 
then of Tragedies: But in Life, it doth much 
mischiefe: Sometimes like a Syvex,; Sometimes 
like a Fury. You may observe, that amongst 
all the great and worthy Persons, (whereof the 
memory remaineth, “~~~ Ancient or Recent) 


there is not One ~ beene transported, 
to the mad deg” which shewes, that 
great Spirits, an esse, doe keepe out 
this weake Pas: ‘ust except, never- 
thelesse, Marcus e halfe Partner of 
the Empire of Aov bins Claudius the 
Decemvir, and Law i1ereof the former, 
was indeed a Voluptt ;and Inordinate ; 


but the latter, was an aus_re, and wise man: 
And therefore it seemes (though rarely) that 
Love can finde entrance, not only into an open 
Heart; but also into a Heart well fortified ; if 
watch be not well kept. It is a poore Saying of 
Epicurus; Satis magnum Alter Alteri Thea- 
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trum sumus: As if Man, made for the contem- 
plation of Heaven, and all Noble Obieéts, should 
doe nothing, but kneele before a little Idall, arid 

_ make himselfe subie¢t, though not of the Mouth 
‘a8 Beasts are) yet of the Eye; which was given 
him for higher Purposes. It is a strange Thing, 
to note the Excesse of this Passion: And how it 
braves, the Nature, and value of things; by this, 
that the Speaking in a perpetuall Hygerie, is 
comely in nothing, but in Zeve. Neither is it 
meerely in the Phrase; For whergas it hath béene 
well said, that the Archfatteter, with whom all 
the petty Flatterers have fntelligence,.is a. Mans 
Selfe; Certainly, the Lever is more. For there 
was never Proud Man, thought so absurdly wel! 
of himselfe, as the Lover doth of the Person 
foved. And therefore, it was well said: That d 
is impossible to love, and to be wise. Neither Ps 
doth this weaknesse appeare to others onely, ' 
and not to the Party Zeved; But to the Loved, 
most of all: except the Love be reciproque. 
For, it is a true Rule, that Zeve is ever reward- 
ed, either with the Reciproque, or with an in- 
ward, and secret Contempt. By how much the 
more, Men-eught to beware of “this Passion, 
which loseth not only other things, but it selfe | 
As for the other losses, the:Poets Relation, doth 
well figure them; That. h¢that preferred Helena, 
quitted the Gifts of Azo, and Pallas. For who- 
soever-esteemeth too much of Amorous Affec- 
tion, quitteth both Riches, and Wisedome. This 
Passion,,hath his Flouds, in the very times of 
Weaknesse; which are, great Prosperitie; and 
great Adversitic; though this latter hath beene 
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jesse observed. Both which times kindle Love, 
and make it more fervent, and therefore shew it 
to be the Childe of Folly. They doe best, who, 
if they cannot but admit eve, yet make it 
keepe Quarter: And sever it wholly, from their 
serious Affaires, and Actions of. life: For if it 
_ checke once with Busingsse, tt troubleth Mens 
Fortunes, and maketh Men, that they can, no 
| wayes be true, to their owne Ends. I know not 
how, but Martiall Men, are given to Love. I 
thinke it is, but as they are given to Wine, For 
Perils, commonly aske,to be paid in Pleasures. 
There is in Mans Nature,.a secret Inclination, 
and Motion, towards /ove of others; which, if it 
be not spent, upon some one, or a few, doth na- 
turally spread it selfe, towards many ; and mak- 
eth men become Humane, and Charitable; As 
it is seene sometime in Friars. Nuptiall dove 
~ maketh Mankinde; Friendly éove perfecteth it ; 
* but Wanton /ove Corrupteth, and Imbaseth it, , 
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M EN in Great Place, are thrice Servants: 
Servants of the Soveraigne or State; Ser 
vants of Fame; and Servants of Businesse. So. 
as they have no Freedome: neither in their Per- 
sons } nor in, their Actions; nor,in their Times. 
It is a strange desire, to seeke Power, and to 
lose Libertie; Or to ‘seeke Power over others, 
and to loose Power over a Mans Selfe. The | 
Rising unto Place is Laborious: And by Paines | 
Men come to greater Paines; And it is some- : 
times base; And by. Indignities, Men come to 
Dignitie’. The stahding is slippery, and the 
Regresse, igveither a downefall, er at least an 
Eclipse, which is a Melancholy. Thing. C2 
non sis, gui fueris, non esse, cur velts vivere. 
Nay, retire Men cannot,,wHen they would; nei- 
ther will they, when it were Reason: But are 
impatient of privatenesse, even in Age, and 
Sicknesse, which require the Shadow: Like old 
Townesmen, that will be still sitting at their 
Street doore; though thereby they offer Age to 
Scorne., Certainly Great Persons, had need to 
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borrow other Mens Opinions; to thinke them- 
selves happy; For if they iudge by their owne 
Feeling ; they cannot finde it: But if they thinke 
with themselves, what other men thinke of them, 
and that other men would faine be as they are, 
then they are happy, as it were by report; 
When perhaps they finde the Contrary within. 
For they are the first, that finde their owne 
Griefs; though they be the last, that finde 
their owne Faults. Certainly, Men in Great 
Fortunes, are strangers to themselves, and 
while they are in the: pusle of businesse, they 
have no time to tend their Health, either of 
Body, or Mind@. /7/z, Mors gravis incubat, 
gui notus nimts ynnibus, ignotus moritur sibt. 
In Place, There ts License to doe Good, and 
Evill; wherof the, latter is a Curses For in 
Evill, the best condition is, not to will; The 
Second, not to Can. * But Power to doe good, 
‘is the true and lawfull End of Aspiring. For 
good Thoughts (though God accept them,) yet 
towards men, are little better then good Dreames ; 
Except they be put in Acty And that cannot be 
without Power, and Place; As the Vantage, and 
Commanding Ground. Merit, andegood Works, 
is the End of Mans Motion; And Conscience of 
the same, is the Accomplishment of, Mans Rest. 
For if a Man, can be Pitaker of Gods Theater, 
he shall likewise be Partaker of Gods Rest. Er. 
conversus Deus, ut aspiceret Opera, que fece- 
runt manus su@, vidit quod ommta essent bona 
nimis,; And then the Sabbath. In the Discharge 
of thy Place, set before thee the best Examples ; 
For Imitation, is a Globe of Precepts. And after 
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a time, set before thee, thine owne Example; 
And examine thy selfe strictly, whether thou didst 
not best at first. Neglect not also the Examples 
of those, that have carried themselves ill, in the 
same Place: Not to set off thy selfe, by taxing 
their Memory; but to direct thy selfe, what to 
avoid. Reforme therfore, without Braverie, or. 
Scandall, of former Times, and Persons; but 
yet set it downe to thy selfe, as well to create 
good Presidents, as to follow them. Reduce 
things, to the first Institution, and observe, wher- 
in, and how, they have degenerate; but yet aske 
Counsell of both Times; Of the Ancient Time, 
what is best; and of the Latter Time, what 1s 
fittest. Seeke to make thy Course Regular ;.that 
Men may know before hand what they may ex- 
pect: But be not too positive, and peremptorie ; 
And expresse thy selfe well, when thou digres- 
sest from thy Rule. Preserve the Right of thy 
Place; but stirre not questions of LTurisdiction: 
And rather assume thy Right, in Silence, and de 
facto, then voice it, with Claimes, and Chal- 
lenges. Preserve likewise, the Rights of Infe- 
riour Places; And thinke it more Honour to 
direét in chiefe, then to be busie in all. Em- 
brace, and invite Helps, and Advices, touching 
the Execution of thy Place; And doe not drive 
away such, as bring thee Information, as Med- 
lers; but accept of them in good part. The 
vices of Autheritie are chiefly foure: De/ates, 
Corruption; Roughnesse; and factletze, For 
Delaies; Give easie Accésse; Keepe times ap- 
pointed; Goe through with that which 1s in 
hand; And interlace not businesse, but of ne- | 
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cessitie. For CorreAtion; Doe not onely binde 
thine owne Hands, or thy Servants hands, from 
taking; but binde the hands of Sutours also from 
offring. For Integritie used doth the one; but 
Integritie professed, and with a manifest detes- 
tation of Bribery, doth the other. And avoid not 
onely the Fault, but the Suspicion. Whosoever is 
found variable, and changeth manifestly, without 
manifest Cause, giveth Suspicion of Carrizptzon., 
Therefore, alwayes, when thou changest thine 
Opinion, or Course, professe it plainly, and de- 
clare it, together with the Reasons, that move 
thee to change; And doe not thinke to steale 
it, A Servant} or a Favorite, if hee be inward, 
and no other apparant Cause of Esteeme, 1s 
commonly thoyght but a By-way, to close Cor- 
ruption, For Reighnesse; It 1s a needlesse 
cause of Discontent: Severitze breedeth Fearc, 
but Rexghuesse breedeth Hate. Even Reproofes 
from Authoritie, ought to be Grave, and not 
Taunting. As for Faciltfie; It 1s worse then 
Bribery. For #rides come but now and then; 
But if lmportunitie, or Idle Respects lead a Man, 
he shall never be without. As Saéomox saith: 
Zo vespeé? Persons, ts not good; For such a 
man will iransgresse for a peece af Bread. Vt 1s 
most true, that was anciently spoken; 4 place 
sheweth the Man: And it sheweth some to the 
better, and some to the worse: Ovszszust con- 
sensit, Capax Linpert}, nisi ipiperasset; saith Ta- 
cifus of Gaféa: but of Vespaszan he saith; Sodus 
imperantium Vesfastanus piittatus tn metius, 
Though the one was meant of Sufficiencie, the 
other of Manners, and Affection. It is an as- 
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sured Signe, of a worthy and generous Spirit, 
whom Afexeur amends. For Hoxeur is, or 
should be, the Place of Vertue: And as in 
Nature, Things move violently to their Place, 
and calmely in their Place: So Vertue in Am- 
bition is violent, in Authoritie setled and calme. 
All Rising to Great Place,is by a winding Staire: 
And if there be Factions, it is good, to side a 
Mans selfe, whilest hee ts in the Rising: and to 
ballance Himselfe, when hee is placed. Use the 
Memory of thy Predecessour fairely, and ten- 
derly; For if thou dost not, it is a Debt, will 


sure be paid, when thou art gone, « If thou have  ~ 


Colleagues, respect them, and rather.call them, | 


when they looke not for it, then exclude them, 
when they have reason to looke tp be called. Be 
not too sensible, or too remembring, of thy Place, 
in Conversation, and private Answers to Suitors; 
But let it rather be said; When he sits in Place, 
he is another Alan. 


| 


XII 
Of Woldnesse 


.T is a triviall Grammar Schoole Text, but 

yet worthy a wise Mans Consideration. 
Question was asked of Demosthenes; What was 

the Chiefe Part of an Oratour? He answered, 
Attion ; what next? Adion,; what next again? 
AGion. He said it, that krlew it best; And 
had by nature, himselfe, no Advantage, in that 

he commended. A strange thing, that that Part 

of an Oratour, which is but Superhiciaty and 

_— Father ine vértuc cha Dlaver-: 





vention, .locutton, and the rest: Nay almost 
alone, as if it were All in All. But the Reason 
is plaines. There. is in Humane Nature, gene- 
rally,more of the Foole, then of the Wise; And 
therfore those faculties, by which the Foolish 
part of Mens Mindes is taken, are most potent. 
Wonderfull like is the Case of Boldnesse, in 
Civill Businesse ; What first? Boldnesse; What 
Second, and Third? Boldnesse. And yet Bold- 
nesse is a Childe of Ignorance, and Basenesse, 
farre inferiour to other Parts, But neverthelesse, 


so high, above those other Noble Parts, of In- 
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it dith fascinate, and binde hand and foot, those, 
that we either shallow in Iudgment; or weake 
in Courage, which are the greatest Part; Yea 
and: prevaileth with wise men, ‘at weake times, 
Therfore, we see it hath done wonders, in Popu- 
-“Jar States; but with Senates and Princes lesse : 
And more ever upon the first entrance of Bold 
Persons into Aétion, then soone after; For 
Boldnesse 1s an ill keeper of promise. Surely, 
as there are Mounfebangues tor the Naturall 
Body: So are there Mounfebangues tor the 
Politique Body: Men that undertake great 
Cures; And perhaps have been Lucky, in two 
or threé¢ Experiments, but want the Grounds of 
Science: And therfore cannot hold out. Nay 
you shall see a Bold Fellow, many times, doe 
Mahomets Miracle. Mahomet made the Péople 
beleeve, that he would call an Hill to him; And 
from the Top of it, offer up his Praiers, for the 
Observers of his Law. The People assembled; 
Mahomet cald the Hill to come to him, againe, 
and againe: And when the Hill stood still, he 
was never a whit abashed, but said; // the Heil 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet wil go te 
the Ail, So these Men, when they have pro- 
mised great Matters, and fatled magt shame- 
fully, (yet if they have the perfection of .Bo/d- 
nessé) they will but slight it over, and make a 
turne, and no more adoe, Certainly, to Men of 
great ludgment, Bold Persons, are a Sport to 
behold; Nay and to the Vulgar also, Be/duesse 
hath somewhat of the Ridiculous. For if Ab 
surdity be the Subiect of Laughter, doubt you. 
not, but great Bo/duesse is seldome without some 
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Absurdity. Especially, it is a Sport to see, 
-when a #o/d Fellow.is out of Countenance,; For 
that puts his Facc, into-a-most-Shrunckea, and 
woodden Posture; As needes it must; For in 
Bashfulnesse, the Spirits doe a little goe and 
come; but with Aef’ Men, upon hke occasion, 
they stand at a stay; Like a Stale at Chesse, 
where it is no Mate, but yet the Game cannot 
stirre. But this last, were fitter for a Satyre, 
then for a serious Observation. This is well to 
be weighed; That Bo/dxesse is ever blinde: For 
it seeth not dangers, and Inconveniences. Ther- 
fore, it is ill in Counsell, good in Execution: So 
that the right Use of Aeéd persons is, that they 
never Command in Chiefe, but be Seconds, and 
under the Direction of others. For m Counsell, 
it is good to see dangers; And in Execution. 
not to-see them, except they be very great, 
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XII 
Qf Grootnesse and Choodnesse of ‘Nature. 


| TAKE Goodnesse in this Sense, the affecting 
of the Weale of Men, which is that the 
Grecians call Philanihropia; And the word 
ffumanitie (as it 1s used) is a little too light, to 
expresse it. Goods#esse I call the Habit, and 
Goodnesse of Nature the Inclination: This of 
all Vertues, and Dignities of the Minde, is the 
greatest; being the Character of the Deitie: 
And without it, Man is a Busie, Mischievous, 
Wretched Thing; No better then 4 Kinde of 
Vermine. Goodnesse answers to the Theologtcall 
Verte Charitie, and admits.-no Excesse, but 
Errour. The desire of Power in Excesse, caused 
the Angels to fall; Theedesire of Knowledge in 
Excesse, caused Man to fail; But in Charity, 
there is no Excesse; Neither can Angell, or 
Man, come in danger by it. The Inclination 
to Goodnesse, is imprinted deepely in the Nature, 
of Man: In so much, that if if issue not towards 
Men, it will take unto Other Living Creatures: . 
As it is seen‘in' the Turks, a Cruell People, whg 
neverthelegse, ate kinde to Beasts, and give 
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Almes to Dogs; and Birds: In so much, as 
Busbechius reporteth; A Christian Boy in Co- 
‘Mastinople, had like to have been stoned, for 
gagging, in a waggishnesse, a long Billed Fowle. 
Errours, indeed, in this vertue of Goodnesse, or 
«Charity, may be committed. The /ta/zans have 
an ungracious Proverb; Zante éuon che val 
wiente: So good, that he ts good for nothing. 
And one of the Doctors of /taly, Nichelas 
Macciavel, had the confidence to put in writing, 
" almost in plaine Fermes: 7hat the Christian 
fatth, had given up Good Men,in prey; ta those, 
that are Tyrannicall, and uniust. Which he 
spake, because indeed there was never Law, or 
Seti, or Opinion, did so much magnifie Qood- 
nessé, as the Christian Religion doth. - Therfore 
to avoid the Scandail, and the Danger both; it | 
is good tetake knowledge, of the Errours, of an 
Habit, so excellent. Seeke the Good of other 
Men, but be not in bondage, to their Faces, or 
Fancies; For that is but Facilitie, or Softnesse ; 
which taketh an honest Minde Prisoner... Nei- 
ther. give thou segs Cocke a Gemme, who | 
would “be better pleased, arf happier, if he had 
had a Barly Corne. The Example of God. 
teacheth the Lesson truly: He sendeth his Raine, 
and maketh his Sunne to shine, upon the Test, 
and Uniust; But hee’ doth not raine Wealth, 
nor shine Honour, ahd Vertues, upon Men. 
equally. Common Benefits, are to-be commu- 
nicate with all; But peculiar Benefits, with 
choice. And beware, how in making the Per- 
traiture, thou breakest the Patterne: For Divini- 
tie maketh the Love of our Selves the Patterne ;” 


= 
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" The Love of our Neighbours but the Portraiture. 


Sell all thou hast, and give it lo the poore, ang 
except 


follow mee; But sell ‘not all thou hast, exé 


thou come, and follow mee; That is;except thott 


. have a. Vocation, wherin thou maist doe as niruch 
good, with little meanes, as with great: For 
otherwise, in feeding the Streames, thou driest 
the Fountaine. Neither is there only a Habit 


of Goodnesse, directed by right Reason; but. 


there is, in some Men, even in N ature, a Dispo- 
sition towards it: As on the other side, there is 
a Naturall Malignitie.. For there be, that in 


their Nature, doe not affect the Good of Others, | 
The lighter Sort of Malignitie, turneth but to a 


rid : 


Crosnesse, or Frowardnesse, or Aptnesse to. .op. 


pose, or Difficilnesse, or the like: but the deeper 
Sort, to Envy, and meere Mischiefe. Such Men, 
In other mens Calamities, are, as it were, in 
season, and are ever on the loading Part; Not 
so good as the Dogs, that licked Lazarus Sores; 
but like Flies, that are still buzzing, upon any 
Thing ‘that is raw ; Misanthropi, that make it 
their Practise, to bripg Men, to the Bough; And 
yet have never a Tree, for the purpose, in their 
Gardens, as 7%mon had. Such Dispositions, 
dre the very Exrours of Humane Nature: And 
yet they are the fittest Timber, to make great 
Politgques, of : Like to knee Timber, that is good 
for Ships,-that are ordained, to be tossed; But 
not for Building houses, that shall stand firme. 
The Parts and Signes of Goodnesse are many, 
If # Man be Gracious, and Curteous to Strangers, 
it shewes, he is a Citizen of the World; And that 
his Heart, is no Island, cut off from other Lands; 
E 
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but a Continent, that ioynes to them. If he be 
Compassionate, towards the Afflictions of others, 
it shewes that his Heart is like the noble Tree, 
that is wounded it selfe, when it gives the Balme. 
If he easily Pardons and Remits Offences, it - 
shews, that his Minde is planted above Iniuries; 
So that he cannot be shot. If he be Thanktull 
for small Benefits, it shewes, that he weighes 
Mens Mindes, and not their Trash. But above 
all, if he have S* Paxds Perfection, that he 
would wish to be an Anathema from Christ, for 
the Salvation of his Brethren, it shewes much 
‘of a Divine Nature, and a kinde of Conformity 
with CArzs¢ himselfe. 


XIIII 
@t Mobility 


WE will speake of Modz/ity, first as a Por 
tion of an Estate, Then as a Condition 
of Particular Persons. A Monarchy, wheré 
there is. no Modécfity at all, is ever a pure, and 
absolute Tyranny; As that of the Turkes. For 
Nobility attempers Soveraiguty, and drawes the 
Eyes of the People, somewhat aside from the 
Line Royall, But for Democracies, they need 
tt not; And they are commonly, more quiet, and 
lesse subieét to Sedition, then where there are 
Stirps of Mob/es. For Mens Eyes are upon the 
Businesse, and not upon the Persons : Or if 
upon the Persons, it is for the Businesse sake, 
as fittest, and not for Flags and Pedegree. Wee 
see the Saw7tzers last well, notwithstanding their 
Diversitia of Religion, and of Cantons, For 
Utility is their Bond, and not Respeéts. The 
united Provinces of the Low Countries, in their 
Government, excell: For where there is an 
Equality, the Gonsultations are more indifferent, 
and the Payments and Tributes more cheerfull. 
A great and Potent Veés/ity addeth Maiestie to 


_* 
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a Monarch, but diminisheth Power; And put- 
teth Life and Spirit into the People, but presseth © 


‘their Fortune, It is well, when Modes are not 


too great for Soveraignty, nor for Iustice; And 
yet maintained in that heigth, as the Insolencie 
of Inferiours, may be broken upon them, before 
it come on too fast upon the Maiesty of Kings. 
A Numerous Vod¢/ity, causeth Poverty, and In- 


convenience in a State: For it 1s a Surcharge of 


Expence; And besides, it being of Necessity, 
that many of the Nobility, fall in time to be 
weake in Fortune, it maketh a kinde of Dispro- 
portion, betweene Honour and Meanes. 

As for Nobility in particular Persons; It ts 


‘a Reverend Thing, to see an Ancient Castle, or 


Building not in decay; Or to see a faire Timber 
Tree, sound and perfect: How much more, to 
behold an Ancient Mod/e Family, which hath 
stood against the Waves and weathers of Time. 
For new Vediléty is but the Act of Power; But 
Ancient Vedility is the Act of Time. Those 
that are first raised to Noeézlity, are commonly 
more Vertuous, but lesse Innocent, then their 


. Descendants: For there is, rarely, any Rising, 


but by a Commixture, of good and evill Arts. 
But it is Reason, the Memory of their vertues, 
remaine to their Posterity; And their Faults die 
with themselves. oddity of Birth, commonly 
abateth Industry: And he that is not industrieus. 
envieth him, that is. Besides, Modle Persons, 
cannot goe much higher; And he that standeth 
at a stay, when others rise, hardly avoid 
Motions of Envy. On the other side, Modziity 
extinguisheth the passive Envy, from others 
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_ towards them; Because they are in possession 
of Honour. Certainly Kings, that have Able 
men of their Vodz/ity, shall finde ease in imploy- 
ing them; And a better Slide inte their Busi- 
nesse: For People naturally bend to them, as 
borne in some sort io Command. 


XV 


Dil Seditions and Groubles 


GEPHEA RDS of People, had need know 
/” the Aalenders of Tempests in Stafe; which 
are commonly greatest, when Things grow to 
Equality; As Naturall Tempests are greatest 
about the Aguinodfia. And as there are cer- 
taine hollow Blasts of Winde, and secret Swel- 
lings of Seas, before a ‘Pempest, so are there in 
States: | 


fife etiam cecos tistare Tuminditus 


Sepe monet, Fraudesque, &* oferta tuniescere 
Bella. 





re 


Libels, and licentious ‘Discourses against 
the State, when they are frequent and open; 
And in like sort, false Newes, often running up 
and downe, to the disadvantage of the State, 
and hastily embraced; are amongst the Signes 
of Trovéles. Virgil giving the Pedegre of Fame, 
saith, She was sister fo the Giants. 
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filam Terra Parens ird irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Ceo Enceladogue so- 
vorem : : 

Progenutl—~ | 
As if Fames were the Reliques of Sedifions 
past ; But they are no lesse, indeed, the preludes 
of Seditions to come. Howsoever, he noteth it 
right, that Sedztious Tumults, and Seditious 
fanies, differ no more, but as Brother and Sister, 
Masculine and Feminine; Especially, if it come 
‘to that, that the best Actions of a State, and 
the most plausible, and which ought to give 
greatest Contentment, are taken in ill Sense, 
and traduced: For that shewes the finvy great, 
as facitus saith; Conflata magna Inuidia, sen 
bene, seu male, gesta premunt. Neither doth it 
follow, that because these Hames, are a signe of 
/voudles, that the suppressing’ Of them, with too 
much Severity, should be a Remedy of 7rovéles. 
For the Despising of them, many times, checks 
them best; and the Going about to stop them, 
doth but make a Wonder Long-lived, Also that 
kinde of Obedience, which 7ecztus speaketh of, 
is to be held suspected; Avant cu officio, sed 
tamen gui matlent mandata laperantinm tuter- 
preiart, guadm exegut;s Disputing, Excusing, 
Cavilling upon Mandates and Direétions, is a 
kinde of shaking off the yoake, and Assay of 
disobedience: Especially, if in those disputings, 
they, which are for the direction, speake feare- 
fully, and tenderly; And those that are against 
it, audaciously. 

Also, as Macciavel noteth well: when Prin- 

ces, that ought to be Common Parents, make 
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themselves as a Party, and leane to a side, it 1s 
as a Boat that is overthrowen, by uneven weight, 
on the one Side; As was well seen, in the time 
of Henry the third of Frawvce: For first, him- 
selfe entred League for the Extirpation of the 
Protestants; and presently after, the same 
League was turned upon Himselfe. For when 
the Authority of Princes, is made but an Ac- 
cessary to a Cause; And that there be other 
Bands, that tie faster, then the Band of Sove- 
raignty, Kings begin to be put almost out of 
Possession. 

Also, when Discords, and Quarrells, and 
Factions, are carried openly, and audaciously ; 
it is a Signe, the Reverence of Government is 
lost. For the Motions of the greatest persons, 
in a Government, ought to be, as the Mottons 
of the Planets, under Primum Modile, (accord- 
ing to the old Opinion :) which is, That Every 
of them, is carried swiftly, by the Highest Mo- 
tion, and softly in their owne Motion. And 
therfore, when great Ones, in their owne parti- 
cular Motion, move violently, and, as Yacttus 
expresseth it well, Liderizs, gudm ut Lnperan- 
finn meminissen’t, It is a Stgne, the Orbs are 
out of Frame. For Reverence is that, wherwith 
Princes are girt from God; Who threatneth the 
dissolving thereof; Se/vam crngula Regum. 

So when any of the foure Pillars of Govern- 
ment, are mainiy shaken, or weakned (which 
are Kelirion, fustice, Counsell, and Treasure,) 
Men had need to pray for Faire Weather. But 
let us passe from this Part of Predictions, (Con- 
cerning which, neverthelesse, more hght may 
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be taken, from that which followeth 3) And let 
us speake first of the Materials of Seditions , 
Then of the Motives of them; And. thirdly of 
the Remedies. 

Concerning the Materiad/s of Seditions. It 
is a Thing well to be considered ; For the surest 
way to prevent Seadttzons, (if the Times doe 
beare it,) is to take away the Jaffer of them. 
For if there be Fuell prepared, it is hard to tell, 
whence the Spark shall come, that shall set it 
on Fire. The Matter of Seditions is of two 
kindes; Afuch Poverty, and Much Discontent. 
ment. It 18 certamne, so many Overthrowne 
“states, so many Votes for 7roudles. Lucan 
noteth well the Szafe of Rome, before the Civill 
Warre. 


fine Usura vorax, rapidumgque in tempore 
Penns, 
ffine concussa Files, & miultis uttle Belésg, 


This same J/ultis utile Bellu, is an as- 
sured and infallible Signe, of a State, disposed 
to Sedztions, and Troubles. And if this Poverty, 
and Broken Estate, in the better Sort, be ioyned 
with a Want and Necessity, in the meane Peo- 
ple, the danger is imminent, and great. For 
the Rebellions of the Belly are the worst. As 
for Discontentments, they are in the Politique 
Body, like to Humours in the Naturall, which 
are apt to gather a preternaturall Heat, and to 
Enflame. And let no Prince measure the Dan- 
ger of them, by this; whether they be lust, or 
Uniust? For that were to imagine People to 
be too reasonable; who doe often spurne at 
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their owne Good: Nor yet by this; whether 
the Griefes, wherupon they rise, be in fact, great 
or small: For they are the most dangerous 
Discontentments, where the Feare is greater then 
the Feeling. Delexdi Modus, Tinendi non ttent. 
Besides, in great Oppressions,; the same Things, 
that provoke the Patience, doe withall mate the 
Courage: But in Feares it 1s not so. Neither 
let any Prince, or State, be secure concerning 
Discontentmenis; because they have been often, 
or have been Jong and yet no Perill hath ensued ; 
For as it ts true, that every Vapor, or Fume, 
doth net turne into a Storme; So it is, never- 
thelesse, true, that Stormes, though they blow 
- over divers times, yet may fall at last; And as 
the Spantsh Proverb noteth well; 7he cord 
breaketh at the last by the weakest pull. 

The Causes and .Wotives of Sedifions are: 
fnnovation in Relzgien, Taxes, Alteration of 
Lawes and Customes; Breaking of Priviledges ; 
Generall Oppression, Advancement of unwor- 
fhy persons, Strangers; Dearths; Disbanded 
Nonldiers; Fadlions growne desperate; And 
whatsoever in offending: People, ioyneth and 
knitteth them, in a Common Cause. 

For the Aemedzes; There may be some gene- 
rall Preservatives, whereof wee will speake; As 
for the iust Cure, it must answer to the Particu- 
far Disease: And so be left to Counsell, rather 
then Rule. 

The first Aesedy or prevention, 1s to remove 
by ail meanes possible, that mazerzad? Cause of 
Sedition, wherot we spake; which is Waxvf and 
Poverty in the /rstaze. “Vo which purpose, ser- 
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veth the Opening, and well Ballancing of Trade; 
The Cherishing of Manufactures; the Banish- 
ing of Idlenesse; the Repressing-of waste and 
Excesse by Sumptuary Lawes; the Improve- 
ment and Husbanding of the Soyle; the Regu- 
lating of Prices of things vendible; the Mode- 
rating of Taxes and Tributes; And the like. 
Generally, it 1s to be foreseene, that the Popula- 
tion of a Kingdome, (especialy if it be not 
mowen downe by warrs) doe not exceed, the 
Stock of the Kingdome, which should maintaine 
them, Neither is the Population, to be reckoned, 
onely by number: For a smaller Number, that 
spend more, and earne lesse, doe weare out an 
Estate, sooner then a greater Number, that live 
lower, and gather more, Therefore the Multi- 
plying of Nobilitie, and other Degrees of Qua- 
litie, in an over Proportion, to the Common 
People, doth speedily bring a State to Necessitie: 
And so doth likewise an overgrowne Clergie; 
For they bring nothing to the Stocke; And m 
hke manner, when more are bred Schollers, then 
Preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembred, that for as 
much as the increase of any Estate, must be 
upon the Forrainer, (for whatsoever is some 
where gotten, is some where iost) There be but 
three Things, which one Nation selicth unto an- 
other; The Commoditze as Nature veeldeth it; 
The Manufacture; and the Veclure or Carriage. 
So that if these three wheeles goe, Wealth will 
flow as in a Spring tide. And it commeth many 
times to passe, that Aafertam superabil Opus; 
That the Worke, and Carriage, is more worth, 
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then the Materiall, and enricheth a State more; 
As is notably seene in the Lew- Countrey-men, 
who have the best Mines, above ground, in the 
World. 

Above all things, good Policie is to be used, 
that the Treasure and Moneyes, in a State, be 
not gathered into few Hands, For otherwise, a 
State may have a great Stock, and yet starve. 
And Money is like Muck, not good except it 
be spread, This is done, chiefly, by suppress- 
ing, or at the least, keeping a strait Hand, upon 
the Devouring Trades of Usuvze, Ingrossing, 
great Pasfurages, and the like. 

For Removing D¢scoufentmenis, or at least, 
the danger of them; There is in every State (as 
we know) two Portions of Sxées; The No- 
dlesse, and the Commonalfie, When one of these 
is Discontent, the damger is not great; For Com- 
mon People, are of slow Motion, if they be not 
excited, by the Greater Sort; And the Greater 
Sort are of small strength, except the Multitude, 
be apt and ready, to move of themselves. Then 
is the danger, when the Greater Sort doe but 
wait for the Troubling of the Waters, amongst 
the Meaner, that then they may declare them- 
selves. The Poets fatgne, that the rest of the 
Gods, would have bound /##iter, which he hear- 
ing of, by the Counsell of Palas, sent for Rré- 
areus, with his hundred Hands, to come in to 
his Aid, An Embleme, no doubt, to shew, how 
safe it is for Monarchs, to make sure of the 
good Will of Common People. 

To give moderate Liberty, for Griefes, and 
Liscontentinents to evaporate, (so it be without 
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too great Insolency or Bravery) is a safe Way. 
For he that turneth the Humors backe, and 
maketh the Wound bleed inwards, endangereth 
maligne Ulcers, and pernicious Impostumations. 
The Part of Epimetheus, mought well be- 
come Prometheus, in the case of Discontent- 
ments, or there is not a better provision a- 
gainst them. /Afimetheus, when Griefes and 
Evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and kept 
Hope in the Bottome of the Vessell. Certainly, 
the Polinque and Artificiall Nourishing, and 
Entertaining of Hefes, and Carrying Men from 
Hlopes to Hopes; 1s one of the best Antidotes, 
against the Poyson of Discontentments. And it 
Is a certaine Signe, of a wise Government, and 
Proceeding, when it can hold Mens hearts by 
Flopes, when it cannot by Satisfaction: And 
when tt can handle things,#m such manner, as 
no Evill shall appeare so peremptory, but that 
it hath some Out-let of Hefe- Which is the 
lesse hard to doe, because both particular Per- 
sons, and Factions, are apt enough to flatter 
themselves, or at least to brave that, which they 
beleeve not. 
_ Also, the Foresight, and Prevention, that 
there be no likely or fit Head, whereunto Dés- 
contented Persons may resort, and under whom 
they may loyne, is a knowne, but an excellent 
Point of Caution. I understand a fit Head, to 
be one, that hath Greatnesse, & Reputation, 
That hath Confidence with the Diéscontented 
Pariy; and upon whom they turne their Eyes; 
And that ts thought dscontemted in his own 
particular; which kinde of Persons, are either 
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to be wonne, and reconciled to the State, and 
that in a fast and true manner: Or to be front- 
ed, with some other, of the same Party, that 
may oppose them, and so divide the reputation. 
Generally, the Dividing and Breaking of all 
Fa¢tions, and Combinations that are adverse to 
the State, and setting them at distance, or at 
least distrust amongst themselves, is not one of 
the worst Aemedies. For it is a desperate Case, 
if those, that hold with the Proceeding of the 
state, be full of Discord and Faction: And 
those that are against il, be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and sharpe 
Speeches, which have fallen from Préxzces, have 
given fire to Sedtfions. Cesar did himselfe in- 
finite Hurt, in that Speech; Syé/a nescivit Lé- 
feras, won potuit didare: For it did, utterly, cut 
off that #7oge, whigh Men had entertained, that 
he would, at one time or other, give over his 
Dictatorship. Gaééa undid himselfe by that 
speech; Leg? a se Mititem, non emi: For tt put 
the Souldiers, out of Hope, of the Ponative. 
Probus likewise, by that Speech; S? wixero, non 
opus evil antplius Romano Doaperto militibus, A 
Speech of great Despaire, for the Souidiers: 
And many the like. Surely, Prizces had need, 
in tender Matters, and Ticklish Times, to be- 
ware what they say; Especially in these short 
Speeches, which flie abroad like Darts, and are 
‘thought to be shot out of their secret Intentions. 
For as for large Discourses, they are flat Things, 
and not so much noted. 

Lastly, lect Princes, against all Events, not be 
without some Great Person, one, or rather more, 
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of Military Valour neere unto them, for the Re- 
pressing of Sedz¢zozs, in their beginnings. For 
without that, there useth to be more trepidation 
in Court, upon the first Breaking out of 7roxd/es, 
then were fit. And the S¥e/e runneth the dan- 
ger of that, which 7acifxs saith; Aigue ts Ha- 
bitus antmorum fuit, ul pessimum facinus aude- 
rent Pauci, Plures vellent, Omunes paterentur. 
But let such Military Persons, be Assured, and 
well reputed of, rather then Fattious, and Po- 
pular; Holding also good Correspondence, with 
the other Great Men in the Sfa/e,; Or else the 
Remedie, is worse then the Disease. 


AVI 
@ft Atheisme 


HAD rather beleeve all the Fables in the 

Legend, and the Talmud, and the 4/coran, 
then that this universall Frame, is without a~ 
Minde, And therefore, God never wrought Mi- 
racle, to convince Athedsme, because his Ordi- 
nary Works convince it. It is true, that a little 
Philosophy inclineth Mans Minde to A theésme, 
But depth in Philosophy, bringeth Mens Mindes 
about to Religion: For while the Minde of 
Man, looketh upon Second Causes Scattered, it - 
may sometimes rest in them, and goe no fur’ 
ther: But when it beholdeth, the Chaine of 
them, Confederate and Linked together, it must 
needs flie to Providence, and Deztie. Nay even 
that Schoole, which is most accused of A ftheisme, 
doth most demonstrate Ae/igiox,; That is, the 
Schoole of Leucifpus, and Democritus, and Epi- 
curus, For it is a thousand times more Credi- 
ble, that foure Mutable Elements, and one Im- 
mutable Fift Essence, duly and Eternally placed, 
need no God; then that an Army, of Infinite 
smali Portions, or Seedes unplaced, should have 
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produced this Order, and Beauty, without a Di- 
vine Marshall. The Scripture saith; 7ke Foole 
hath said in his Heart, there is no God: \t is 
not said; Zhe Hoole hath thought in his Heart: 
so as, he rather saith it by rote to himselfe, as 
that he would have, then that he can throughly 
beleeve it, or be perswaded of it. For none 
deny there is a God, but those, for whom it 
maketh that there were no God. It appeareth 
in nothing more, that A¢kedsme is rather in the 
Lif, then in the Hearé of Man, then by this; 
That 4¢hetsts will ever be talking of that their 
Opinion, as if they fainted in it, within them- 
selves, and would be glad to be strengthned, 
by the Consent of others: Nay more, you shall 
have Atheisis strive to get Disciples, as it fareth 
with other Sects: And, which is most of all, you 
shal] have of them, that will suffer for__4 theisnie, 
and not recant; Wheras, if they did truly thinke, 
that there were no such Thing as Ged, why 
should they trouble themselves? Epicurus is 
charged, that he did but dissemble, for his cre- 
dits sake, when he affirmed; There were Béessed 
Natures, but such as enioyed themselves, without 
having respect to the Government of the World. 


| Wherin, they say, he did temporize; though in 


t 


secret, he thought, there was no Gea. But cer- 
tainly, he is traduced ; For his Words are Noble 
and Divine: .Vow Deos vulgi negare profanum, 
sed vulgi Opiniones Dijs abplicare Profane, 
Plato could have said no more. And although, 
he had the Confidence, to deny the 4dménistra- 
fzo#, he had not the Power to deny the ature 
The f/adians of the West, have’ Names for their 
F 
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particular Geds, though they have no name for © 
God: As if the Heathens, should*have had the 
Names Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. But not tii 
Word Deus: which shewes, that even those Bar" * 
barous People, have the Notion, though they . 
have not the Latitude, and Extent of it. So,” 
that against AZzheists, the very Savages take 
part, with the very subtillest Philosophers. The, ° 
Contemplative Atheist is rare; A Diagoras, a 
Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and some others; And 
yet they sceme to be more then they are; For 
that, all that [mpugne a received Religzon, or 
Superstition, are by the adverse Part, branded 
with the Name of Afhetsts. But the great 
Atheists, indeed, are Hypocrites; which are ever 
Handling Holy Things, but without Feelirig. 
So as they must needs be cauterized in the End. 
The Causes of Athetsme are; Divisions in Ke- 
ligion, if they be many; For any one maine 
Division, addeth Zeale to both Sides; But many 
Divisions introduce Atkezsme. Another is, 
Scandaii of Priests; When it is come to that, 
which S. Bernard saith; Non est cam dicere, ud 
Populus, sic Sacerdos: guia nec sic Poputus, ut 
Sacerdas. A third is, Custome of Profane Scoff- 
ing in Holy Matters; which doth, by little and 
little, deface the Reverence of Religion. And 
lastly, Learned Times, specially with Peace, and 
Prosperity: For Troubles and Adversities doe 
more bow Mens Mindes to Religion. They that 
deny a God, destroy Mans Nobility: For cer- 
tainly, Man is of Kinne to the Beasts, by his 
Body; And if, he be not of Kinne to God, by 
his Spirit, he is a Base and Ignoble Creature. 
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It destroies likewise Magnanimity, and the Rais. 
ing of Humane Nature: For take an Example 
of a Dog; And mark what a Generosity, and 
Courage he will put on, when he findes himselfe 
maintained, by a Man; who to him is in stead 
of a God, or Melior Natura: which courage is 
manifestly such, as that Creature, without that 
Confidence, of a better Nature, then his owne, 
could never attaine, So Man, when he resteth 
and assureth himselfe, upon divine Protection, 
and Favour, gathereth a Force and Faith; which 
Humane Nature, in it selfe, could not obtaine. 
Therefore, as Athedsme is in al] respects hate- 
full, so in this, that it depriveth humane Nature, 
of the Meanes, to exalt it selfe, above Humane 
Frailty. As it is in particular Persons, so it is 
in Nations: Never was there such a State, for 
Magnanimity, as Reme-: Of this S¥afe heare 
What Cicero saith: Quam volumus, licet, patres 
CONSCYIDLt, 108 aéeMius, Lamen tec numero Hes. 
paHas, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Penos, 
nec arttéus GrECOS, Nec @énig«ne hoc ipso hutus 
Gentis & Terra domestica n ativogue sensu Ftalos 
tpsos & Latinos; sed Pretate, ac Religione, at- 
gue hdc und Sapientid, guod Deorum Immorta- 
ftum Numine, omnia regt, gubernarigue Perspext- 
MUS, OMNES Gentes Nationesgue SUPCVAUUNUS. 


XVII 
Di Duperstition 


T were better to have no Opinion of Ged at 
all; then such an Opinion, as 1s unworthy 
. of him: For the one is Unbeleefe, the other 1s 
Contumely: And certainly Superstition is the 
Reproach of the Desty. Plutarch saith well to 
that purpose: Swre/y (saith he) 7 Aad rather, a 
great deale, Men should say, there was no such 
Man, at all, as Plutarch; then that they should 
say, that there was one Plutarch, that would 
eat his Children, as soon as they were borne, 
as the Poets speake of Satuzrne. And, as the 
Contumely is greater towards God, so the Banger 
is greater towards Men. 4 shetsme leaves a Man 
to Sense; to Philosophy; to Natural] Piety; to 
Lawes; to Reputation; All which may be Guides 
to an outward Morall vertue, though Aeligion 
were not; But Superstition dismounts all these, 
and erecteth an absolute Monarchy, in the 
Mindes of Men. Therefore 4 thezsme did never 
perturbe States; For it makes Men wary of 
themselves, as looking no further: And we see 
the times enclined to wl 7A#ezsme (as the Time of 
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Augustus Cesar) were civil Times. But Super- 
stittox, hath beene the Confusion of many 
States; And bringeth in a new Promun Mobile, 
that ravisheth all the Spheares of Government. 
The Master of Superstition is the People; And 
in all Superstition, Wise Men follow Fooles ; 
And Arguments are fitted to Practise, in a re- 
versed Order. It was gravely said, by some of 
the Prelates, in the Councel/ of frent, where 
the doctrine of the Schoolemen bare great Sway ; 
Lhat the Schoolemen were like. A stronomers, 
whith did faivne Eccentricks and E. picycles, and 
such Engines of Orbs, to save the Phenomena, 
though they knew, there were no such T Atngs : 
And, in like manner, that the schoolmen, had 
framed a Number of subtile and intricate 
Axtomes, and Theorems, to save the practise of 
the Church. The Cazses of Superstition are: 
Pleasing and sensuall Rites and Ceremonies: 
Excesse of Outward and Pharisaical] Holinesse; 
Over-great Reverence of Traditions, which can- 
not but load the Church: The stratagems of 
Prelates for their owne Ambition and Lucre- 
The Favouring too much of good Intentions, 
which openeth the Gate to Conceits and Novel- 
ties; The taking an Aime at divine Matters. by 
Human, which cannot but breed mixture of 
Imaginations; And lastly, Barbarous Times, 
Especially ioyned with Calamities and Disasters. 
Superstition, without a vaile, is a deformed 
Thing; For, as it addeth deformity to an Ape, 
to be so like a Man; So the Similitude of Sz- 
perstition to Keligion, makes it the more, de- 
formed. And as wholesome Meat corrupteth to 
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little Wormes; So good Formes and Orders, 
corrupt into a Number of petty Observances, 
There is a Superstition, in avoiding Superstition ; 
when men thinke to doc: best, if they goe fur- 
thest from the Swersfition formerly received: 
Therefore, Care would be had, that, ‘as it fareth 
in ill Purgings) the Good be not taken away, 
with the Bad; which commonly is done, when 
the People is the Reformer. 


AVIII 


Of DSrabaile 


TkA VA/LE,in the younger Sort, is a Part 
of Education; In the Elder, a Part of Ex- 
perience. He that ¢ravai/efh into a Country, 
before he hath some Entrance into the Lan- 
guage, goeth to Schvoole, and not to 7ravaile. 
That Young Men travaile under some Tutor, or 
grave Servant, I allow well; So that he be such 
a one, that hath the Language, and hath been 
in the Country before; whereby he may be able 
to tell them, what Things are worthy to be seene 
in the Country where they goe; what Acquaint- 
ances they are to seeke; What Exercises or 
discipline the Place yeeldeth. For else young 
Men shall goe hooded, and looke abroad little. 
It is a strange Thing, that in Sea voyages, 
where there is nothing to be seene, but Sky and 
Sea, Men should make Diaries; but in Land- 
Travatie, wherin so much is to be observed, for 
the most part, they omit it; As tf Chance, were 
fitter to be registred, then Observation. Let 
Diaries, therefore, be brought in use. The 
Things to be seene and observed are: The 
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Courts of Princes, specially when they give Au- . 
dience to Ambassadours: The Courts of Lustice, 
while they sit and heare Causes; And so of Con- 
sistories Ecclesiasticke: The Churches, and 
Monasteries, with the Monuments which are 
therein extant: The Wals and Fortifications of 
Citles and Townes; And so the Havens & Har. 
bours: Antiquities, and Ruines: Libraries ; Col- 
ledges, Disputations, and Lectures, where any 
are: Shipping and Navies: Houses, and Gar- 
dens of State, and Pleasure, neare great Cities: 
Armories: Arsenals: Magazens: Exchanges: 
Lurses; Ware-houses: Exercises of Horseman- 
ship; Fencing; Trayning of Souldiers; and the 
like: Comedies; Such wherunto the better Sort 
of persons doe resort; Treasuries of leweis, and 
Robes ; Cabinets, and Rarities: And to conclude, 
whatsoever 1s memorable in the Places: where 
they goe. After all which, the Tutors or Ser- 
vants, ought to make diligent Enquirie. AS for 
Triumphs; Masques; Feasts; Weddings; Fune- 
ralls; Capitall Executions; and such Shewes; 
Men need not to be put in mind of them; Yet are 
they not to be negleéted, If you will have a 
Young Man, to put his 7ravazfe, into a little 
Roome, and in short time, to gather much, this 
you must doe. First, as was said, he must have 
some Entrance into the Language, before he 
goeth. Then he must have such a Servant, or 
Tutor, as knoweth the Country, as was likewise 
said. Let him carry with him also some Card 
or Booke describing the Country, where he tra- 
velleth ; which will be a good Key to his Enquiry. 
Let him keepe also a Diary. Let him not stay 
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long in one Citty, or Towne; More or lesse as 
the place deserveth, but not long: Nay, when 
he stayeth in one City or Towne, let him change 
his Lodging, from one End and Part of the 
Towne, to another; which is a great Adamant 
of Acquaintances Let him sequester himsclfe 
from the Company of his Country men, and diet 
in such Places, where there is good Company of 
the Nation, where he travaileth. Let him upon 
his Removes, from one place to another, procure 
Recommendation, to some person of Quality, 
residing in the Place, whither he removeth; that 
he may use his Favour, in those things, ne de- 
Sireth to see or know. Thus he may abridge 
his Zravai/e, with much profit. As for the ac- 
quaintance, which is to be sought in Travail; 
That which is most of all profitable, is Acquaint- 
ance with the Secretaries, and Employd Men of 
Ambassadours; For so“in Zravailing in one 
Country he shall sucke the Experience of many. 
Let him also see and visit, Eminent Persons, in 
all Kindes, which are of great Name abroad; 
That he may be able to tell, how the Life agreeth 
with the Fame. For Quarels, they are with 
Care and Discretion to be avoided: They are, 
commonly, for Mistresses; Healths; Place: and 
Words. And let a Man beware, how he keepeth 
Company, with Cholerick and Quarelsome Per- 
sons; for they will engage him into their owne 
Quarels. When a 7vravatler returneth home, 
let him not ileave the Countries, where he hath 
fravailed, altogether behinde him; But main- 
taine a Correspondence, by letters, with those of 
his Acquaintance, which are of most Worth. 
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And let his 7vavar/e appeare rather in his Dis- 
course, then in his Apparreil, or Gesture: And 
in his Discourse, let him be rather advised in 
his Answers, then forwards to tell Stories: And 
let it appeare, that he doth not change his 
Country Manners, for those of Forraigne Parts; 
But onely, prick in some Flowers, of that he 
hath Learned abroad, into the Customes of his 
owne Country. 


XIX 
Df Empire 


{* is a miserable State of Minde, to have few 
Things to desire, and many Things to feare: 
And yet that commonly is the Case of Kings, 
Who being at the highest, want Matter of desire, 
which makes their Mindes more Languishing ; 
And have many Representations of Perills and 
Shadowes, which makes their Mindes the lesse 
cleare. And this is one Reason also of that 
Effect, which the Scripture speaketh of ; Thadé 
the Kings Heart ts inserutable. For Multitude 
of Iealousies, and Lack of some predominant 
desire, that should marshall and put in order ali 
the rest, maketh any Mans Heart, hard to finde, 
or sound, Hence it comes likewise, that Princes, 
many times, make themselves Desires, and set 
their Hearts upon toyes: Sometimes upon a 
Building; Sometimes upon Ere¢ting of an Or- 
_ der; Sometimes upon the Advancing of a Per- 
son; Sometimes upon obtaining Excellency in 
some Art, or Feat of the Hand; As Nero for 
playing on the Harpe, Domdtian for Certainty 
of the Hand with the Arrow, Commoedus for 
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playing at Fence, Cavacaé/a for driving Chariots, 
an the like. This seemeth incredible unto thase, 
that know not the Principle; 7hat the Minde of 
Man ts more cheared, and refreshed, by profiting 
in small things, then by standing at a stay in 
great, We sce also that Ai#gs, that have been 
fortunate Conguerours in their first yeares; it 
being not possible for them to goe forward infi- 
nitely, but that they must have some Checke or 
Arrest in their Fortunes; turne in their latter 
yearcs, to be Superstitious and Melancholy: As 
did .f/erander the Great; Dzoclesian, And in 
our memory, CAarées the fift; And others: For 
he that is used to goe forward, and findeth a 
Stop, falleth out of his owne favour, and is not 
the Thing he was. 

To speake now of the true Temper of £y- 
pire: it is a Thing rare, & hard to keep: For 
both Temper & Distemper consist of Contraries. 
But it is one thing to mingle Contraries, an- 
other to enterchange them. The Answer of 
Apollonius to Vespastan, is full of Excellent 
Instruction; Vesfaszan asked him; What was 
Neroes overthrow? He answered: Nero could 
fouch and tune the Harpe well; But in Govern- 
ment, sometinies he used to winde the pins too 
high, sometimes to let them downe too low. 
And certaine it is, that Nothing destroieth Au- 
thority so much, as the unequal] and untimely 
Enterchange of Power Pressed too farre, and 
Relaxed too much. 

This is true; that the wisdome of all these 
latter Times in Princes Affaires, is rather fine 
Deliveries, and Shiftings of Dangers and Mis- 
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chiefes, when they are neare; then solid and 
grounded Courses to keepe them aloofe. But 
this 1s but to try Masteries with Fortune: And 
let men beware, how they neglect, and suffer 
Matter of Trouble, to be prepared: For no Man 
can forbid the Sparke, nor tell whence it may 
come. The difficulties in Prixvces Businesse, 
are many and great; But the greatest difficulty, 
is often in their owne Minde. For it is com- 
mon with Prices, (saith Facitus) to will Con- 
tradictories. Sznt plerumgue Regum voluniates 
vehementes, & inter se contraria. For it is the 
Soloecisme of Power, to thinke to Command the 
End, and yet not to endure the Meane, 

Kings have to deale with their MWezghdcurs, 
their Wives, their Children; their Prefates or 
Clergie; their Nodles, their Second-Noebles or 
Gentlemen; their Alerchants; their Commons; 
and their Men of Warre; And from all these 
arise Dangers, if Care and Circumspection be 
not used, 

First for their. Vezghbours; There can no 
generall Rule be given, (The Occasions are so 
variable,} save one; which ever holdeth; which 
is, That Prixces doe keepe due Centinell, that 
none of their Vezghéours doe overgrow so, (by 
Encrease of Territory, by Embracing of Trade, 
by Approaches, or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them, then they were, And 
this is, generally, the work of Standing Counsels 
to foresee, and to hinder it. During that 7¥z- 
uimvirate of Kings, King fenry the 8. of Eug- 
land, Francis the 1. Azng of France, and Charles 
the >. é:mferour, there was such a watch kept, 
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that none of the Three, could win a Palme of 
Ground, but the other two, would straightwaies 
ballance it, either by Confederation, .or, if need 
were, by a Warre; And would not, in any wise, 
take up Peace at Interest. And the like was 
done by that League (which, Guicctardéne saith, 
was the Security of /fa/y) made betwene Ferd?- 
nando King of Naples; Lorenzius Medices, and 
Ludovicus Sforza, Potentates, the one of File- 
rence, the other of Jfii/aine. Neither is the 
Opinion, of some of the Schoole-Men, to be re- 
ceived; Shaft a warre cannot iustly be made, 
but upon a precedent Iniury, or Provocation. 
For there is no Question, but a iust Feare, of 
an Imminent danger, though there be no Blow 
given, is a lawfull Cause of a Warre. 

For thetr Wives, There are Cruell Exam- 
ples of them. Jzvia is infaméd for the poyson- 
ing of her husband: Rexolana, Solymans Wife, 
was the destruction, of that renowned Prince, 
Sultan Mustapha; And otherwise troubled his 
House, and Succession: Adward the Second of 
Angiand, his Queen, had the principal! hand, 
in the Deposing and Murther of her Husband. 
This kinde of danger, is then to be feared, chiefly, 
when the Wives have Plots, for the Raising of 
their owne Children; Or else that they be Ad- 
voutresses. 

For their Children: The Tragedies, likewise, 
of dangers from them, have been many. And 
generally, the Entring of Fathers, into Suspicion 
of their C#t/dren, hath been ever unfortunate. 
The destruction of Mustapha, (that we named 
before) was so fatall to Sodymans Line, as the 
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Succession of the 7xrks, from Sofywan, untill 
this day, is suspected to be untrue, and of 
strange Bloud; For that Sedyszzs 
was thought to be Supposititious. The) destruc- 






both Coustantinus, and Constance, 
died violent deaths; And Coxsfaxtzys his other 
Sonne, did little better ; who died, indeed, of 
Sicknesse, but after that /u/éanus had taken 
Armes against him. The destruction of Deme- 
trius, Sonne to Pkzp the Second, of Macedon, 
turned upon the Father, who died of Repent- 
ance. And many like Examples there are: But 
few, or none, where the Fathers had good by 
such distrust; Except it were, where the Sonnes 
were up, in open Armes against them; As was 
Selymus the first against PMatazet: And the 
three Sonnes of Afexry the Second, King of 
England. 

For their Pre/ates; when they are proud and 
. great, there 1s also danger from them: As it 
was, in the times of Axse/mus, and Thomas 
Recket, Archbishops of Canteréury; who with 
their Crosiars, did almost try 1t, with the King's 
Sword; And yet they had to deale with Stout 
and Haughty Kings; Witllzam Rufus, Henry 
the first, and Aes#ry the second. The danger its 
not from that S7zafe, but where it hath a de- 
pendance of forraine Authority; Or where the 
Churchmen come in, and are elected, not by the 
Collation of the King, or particular Patrons, but 
by the People. 
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For their Noédes; To keepe them at a dis- 
tance, it is not amisse; But to depresse them, 
may make a King more Absolute, but lesse Safe: 
And lesse able-to performe any thing, that he 
desires! J have noted it, in my History of King 
flenry the Seventh, of Exg/and, who depressed 
his Maé:lity; Whereupon, it came to passe, that 
his Times were full of Difficulties, & Troubles; 
For the Moédity, though they continued loyall 
unto him, yet did they not co-operate with him, 
in his Businesse. So that in effect, he was 
fainc to doe all things, himselfe, 

For their Second Nudlfes ; There is not much 
danger from them, being a Body dispersed. 
They may sometimes discourse high, but that 
doth httle Hurt: Besides, they are a Counter-. 
poize to the Higher Vodzéity, that they grow not 
too Potent: And lastly, being the most imme. 
diate in Authority, with the Common People, 
they doe best temper Popular Commotions. 

For their Merchants; They are Vena porta, 
And if they flourish not, a Kingdome may have 
good Limmes, but will have empty Veines, and 
nourish little. ‘Taxes, and Imposts upon them, 
doe seldome good to the A7vxgs Revenew; For 
that that he winnes in the Hundred, he Jeeseth 
in the Shire; The particular Rates being in- 
creased, but the totall Bulke of Trading rather 
decreased. 

For thetr Commons; There is little danger 
from them, except it be, where they have Great 
and Potent Heads; Or where you meddle, with 
the Point of Religion; Or their Customes, or 
Meanes of Life. 
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For their Men of warre, It is a dangerous 
State, where they live and remaine in a Body, 
and are used to Donativés ; whereof we see Fx- 
amples in the /axézaries, and Pretorian Bands 
of Rome: But Traynings of Men, and Arming 
them in severall places, and under severall Com- 
manders, and without Donatives, are Things of 
Defence, and no Danger. 

Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies, which 
cause good or evill times; And which have 
much Veneration, but no Rest. All precepts 
concerning Avxzgs, are in effect comprehended, 
in those two Remembrances: Memento GOR es 
flomo,; And Memento quod es Deus, or Vice 
. Yet: The one bridleth their Power, and the 
other their Will. 
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1 * 


HE greatest Trust, betweene Man and Man, 

is the Trust of Giwing Counsell. For in 
other Confidences, Men commit the parts of life ; 
Their Lands, their Goods, their Children, their 
Credit, some particular Affaire; But to such, as 
they make their Coussellours, they commit the 
whole: By how much the more, they are obliged 
to all Faith and integrity. The wisest Princes, 
need not thinke it any diminution to their 
Greatnesse, or derogation to their Sufficiency, 
to rely upon Coxnsell. God himselfe is not 
without: But hath made it one of the great 
Names, of his blessed Sonne; 7he Counsedlour. — 
Satomon hath pronounced, that /m Counsedl rs 
Stability. Things will have their first, or second. 
Agitation ; If they be not tossed upon the Argu- 
ments of Counsed?, they will be tossed upon the 
Waves of Fortune, And be full of Inconstancy, 
doing, and undoing, like the Reeling of a drunk- 
en Man. Salomtons Sonne found the Force of 
Counsell, as his Father saw the Necessity of it. 
For the Beloved Kingdome of God was first 
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rent, and broken by ill Coussed/; Upon which 
Counsed/, there are set, for our Instru¢tion, the 
two Markes, whereby Bad Couusell is, for ever, 
best discerned: That it was yeuag Counsell, for 
the Persons; And Violent Counsed/, for the 
Matter. 

The Ancient Times doe set forth in Figure, 
both the Incorporation, and inseparable Con- 
lunction of Coxusel with Kings; And the wise 
and Politique use of Counsell by Kings: The 
one, in that they say, /apiter did. marry Metis, 
which signifieth Couwxsell: Whereby .they in- 
tend, that Soveraiguty is married to Counsell: 
The other, in that which followeth, which was 
thus: They say after /ufifex was married to 
Metzs, she conceived by him, and was with 
Childe; but /wpiter suffered her not to stay, till 
she brought forth, but eat her up; Wherby he 
became himselfe with Child, and was delivered 
of Padias Armed, out of his Head. Which mon. 
strous Fabie, containeth a Secret of Ewipire; 
How Azzgs are to make use of their Councel/ 
of State. That first, they ought to referre mat- 
ters unto them, which is the first Begetting or 
impregnation; But when they are elaborate, 
moulded, and shaped, in the Wombe of their 
Councell, and grow ripe, and ready to be brought 
forth; That then, they suffer not their Coxuce// 
to goe through with the Resolution, and direc- 
tion, as if it depended on them; But take the 
matter backe into their owne Hands, and make 
it appeare to the world, that the Decrees, and 
finall Directions, (which, because they come 
forth with Prudence, and Power, are resembled 
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to Pallas Armed) proceeded from themselves: 
And not onely from their Axfhorizy, but (the 
more to adde Reputation to Themselves) from 
their Head, and Device, 

Let us now speake of the /mconventences of 
Counsell, and of the Remedies. The fuconvent- 
ences, that have been noted in calling, and using 
Counsell, are three. First, the Revealing of 
Affaires, whereby they become lesse Secret. 
Secondly, the Weakning of the Authority of 
Princes, as if they were lesse of Themselves. 
Thirdly, the Danger of being unfaithfully coun- 
sefded, and more for the good of them that cezz- 
self, then of him that is cowssefled. For which 
inconveniences, the Doctrine of /fa/y, and Prac- 
tise of France, in some Kings times, hath intro- 
duced Cabtneé Counseis; A Remedy worse then 
the Disease. 

As to Secrecy; Princes are not bound to 
communicate all Matters, with all Counsedlors ; 
but may extract and select, Neither is it neces- 
sary, that he that consulteth what he should 
doe, should declare what he will doe. But let 
Princes beware, that the uxsecreting of their 
Affaires, comes net from Themselves. And as 
for Cabinet Counsels, it may be ther Motio; 
Pienus rimarum sum: One futile person, that _ 
maketh it his glory to tell, will doe more hurt, 
then many, that know it their duty to conceale. 
It is true, there be some Affaires, which require 
extreme Secrecy, which will hardly go beyond 
one or two persons, besides the Azag- Neither 
are those Counseés unprosperous: For besides 
the Secrecy, they commonly goe on constantly | 
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in one Spirit of Direction, without distraction. 
But then it must be a Prudent X. ing, such as is 
able to Grinde with a fland-Mill; And those 
/nward Counsellours, had need also, be Wise 
Men, and especially true and trusty to the Kings 
Ends: As it was with King ffenry the Seventh 
of England, who in his greatest Businesse, im- 
parted himself to none, except it were to Mortoy 
ind Fox, 

Por Weakening of Authority; The Fable 
sheweth the Remedy. N ay the Maiesty of Kings, 
is rather exalted, then diminished, when they 
are in the Chaire of Counsell: Neither was there 
ever Prince, bereaved of his Dependances, by 
his Coussedi; Except where there hath beene, 
either an Overgreatnesse in one Counsellour, 
Or an Overstriét Combination in Divers; which 
are Things soone found, and holpen. 

For the last fneonventence, that Men will 
Counsell with an Eye to themselves; Certainly, 
Non inventet Fidem super ferraim, is meant of 
the Nature of Times, and not of all particular 
Persons; There be, that are in Nature, Faith- 
full, and Sincere, and Plaine, and Direct; Not 
Crafty, and Involved: Let Princes, above all, 
draw to themselves such Natures. _ Besides, 
- Counsellours are not Commonly so united, but 
that one Counsellour keepeth Centinell over 
Another; So that if any do Coxzsel/ out of 
Faction, or private Ends, it commonly comes to 
the A¢mgs Eare. But the best Remedy is, if 
Princes know their Counsellours, as well as 
their Coussellours know Them: 

Principis est Virtus maxinia nosse suos. 
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And on the other side, Coz#sellours should not 
be too Speculative, into their Soveraignes Per- 
son, The true Composition of a Coxnselleur, is 
rather to be skilfull in their Masters Businesse, 
then in his Nature: For then he is like to Ad- 
vise him, and not to Feede his Humour. It is 
of singular use to Przsces, if they take the Opi- 
nions of their Cozsef/, both Seperately, and 
Together. For Private Opinion is more free; 
but Opinion before others is more Reverend. 
In private, Men are more bold in their owne Hu- 
mours; And in Consort, Men are more obnox- 
1ous to others Humours; Therefore it is good to 
take both: And of the inferiour Sort, rather in 
private, to preserve Freedome; Of the greater, 
rather in Consort, to preserve Respect. It is 
in vaine for Priaces to take Coxzsef concern- 
ing Watters, if they take no Counsed/ likewise 
concerning Persons: For all Matters, are as 
dead Images; And the Life of the Execution of 
Affaires, resteth in the good Choice of Persons. 
Neither is it enough to consult concerning Per- 
Sous, Secundum genera, as in an /fdea, or Ma- 
thematicall Description, what the Kinde and 
Character of the Person should be; For the 
greatest Errours are committed, and the most 
Iudgement is shewne, in the choice of /adfyz- 
duals. Yt was truly said; Optimd Consiliart} 
mmortut, Beoks will speake plaine, when Couz- 
settors Blanch. Therefore it is good4o be con- 
versant in them; Specially the Avokes of such, 
as Themselves have been Actors upon the 
otage. 

The flCovucefe. at thic Tau ie wmact Dila-ec 
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are but Familiar Meetings; where Matters are 
rather talked on, then debated. And they run 
too swift to the Order or Act of Couxsel/. It 
were better, that in Causes of weight, the Mat- 
ter were propounded one day, and not spoken 
to, till the next day; fa Nodfe Cousiliem, So 
was it done, in the Commission of Uszou, be- 
tween Augland and Scotland; which was a 
Grave and Orderly Assembly. I commend set 
Daies for Petitions: For both it gives the Suit- 
ors more certainty for their Attendance; And it 
frees the Meetings for Matters of Estate, that 
they may ffec agere. In choice of Committees, 
for ripening Businesse, for the Counsed/, it is 
better to choose Indifferent persons, then to 
make an Indifferency, by putting in those, that 
are strong, on both sides. 1 commend also 
standing Commissions; As for Trade; for Trea- 
sure; for Warre; for Suits; for some Provinces: 
For where there be divers particular Counse/s, 
and but one Coussed/ of Estate, (as it is in 
Sfaine) they are in effect no more, then Staxza- 
ing Commissions; Save that they have greater 
Authority. Let such, as are to informe Cexz- 
seés, out of their particular Professions, (as Law- 
yers, Sea-men, Mint-men, and the like) be first 
heard, before Committees; And then, as Occa- 
sion serves, before the Covnse/f, And let them 
not come ip Muititudes, or in a Tribunitious 
Manner; For that is, to clamour Cosnse/s, not 
to enforme them. A long Table, and a square 
Table, or Seats about the Walls, seeme Things 
of Forme, but are Things of Substance; For at 
along Table, a few at the upper end, in effect, 
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sway all the Businesse ; But in the other Forme, 
there is more use of the Coussellovrs Opinions, 
that sit lower. A Azag, when he presides in 
Counsell, let him beware how he Opens his owne 
Inclination too much, in that which he pro- 
poundeth: For else Coussellours will but take 
the Winde of him; And in stead of giving Free 
Counsell, sing him a Song.of Péacede, 
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ORTUNE is like the Afarhe?;, Where many 

times, if you can stay a little, the Price 
will fall. And againe, it is sometimes like S'y- 
biila’s Offer; which at first offereth the Com- 
modity at full, then consumeth part and part, 
and stili holdeth up the Price. For Occaston 
(as it is in the Common verse) turneth a Bald 
Noddle, after she hath presented her locks wm 
Front, and no hold taken: Or at Icast turneth 
the Handle of the Bottle, first to be received, 
and after the Belly, which is hard to claspe. 
There is surely no greater Wisedome, then well 
to time the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things. 
Dangers are no more light, if they once seeme 
light: And more dangers have deceived Men, 
then forced them. Nay, it were better, to meet f 
some Dangers halfe way, though they come | 
nothing neare, then to keepe too long a watch, § 
upon their Approaches; For if a Man watch too’ 
long, it is odds he wiil fall asleepe. On the 
other side, to be deceived, with too long Sha- 
dowes, (As some have beene, when the Moone 
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was low, and shone on their Enemies backe) 
And so to shoot off before the time; Or to teach 
_ dangers to come on, by over early Buckling to- 
: wards them, is another Extreme. The Ripe- 
nesse, or Unripenesse, of the Occasion (as we 
said) must ever be well weighed; And generally, 
it is good, to commit the Beginnings of all great 
Actions, to Avges with his hundred Eyes; And 
the Ends to Srzavexs with his hundred Hands: 
First to Watch, and then to Speed. For the 
Fleimet of Piute, which maketh the Politicke 
Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy in the Counsell, 
& Celerety in the Execution, For when Things 
are once come to the Execution, there is no Se¢- 
crecy comparable to Celerity, Like the Motion 
of a Bullet in the Ayre, which flyeth so swift, 
as it out-runs the Eye. 
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Pi Cunning 


E take Cunniuy for a Sinister or Crooked | 


Wisedome. And certainly, there is great 
difference, between a Cunning Man, anda Wese 
Man; Not onely in Point of Honesty, but in 
point of Ability. There be that can packe the 


a 


‘Cards, and yet cannot play well; So there are | 


some, that are good in Canvasses, and Factions, 


that are otherwise Weake Men. Againe, it 1s — 
one thing to understand Persons, and another 


thing to understand Matters; For many are 
perfect in Mens Humours, that are not greatly 
Capable of the Reall Part of Bustnesse ; Which 
is the Constitution of one, that hath studied 
Men, more then Bocokes, Such Men are fitter 
for Practise, then for Counsell; And they are 
good but in their own Alley: Turne them to 
New Men, and they have lost their Ayme; So 
as the old Rule, to know a Foole from a Wtse 
Man; Witte amébos nudos ad ignotos, & videbis,; 
doth scarce hold for them. And because these 
Cunnine Aten, are like Haberdashers of Small 
Wares, it 1s not amisse to set forth their Shop. 
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It is a point of Cunning, to wait upon him, 
with whom you speake, with your eye; As the 
Iesuites give it in precept: For there be many 
Wise Men, that have Secret Hearts, and Trans- 
parant Countenances. Yet this would be done, 
with a demure Abasing of your Eye sometimes, 
as the [esuyites also doe use. : 

Another is, that when you have any thing 
to obtaine of present dispatch, you entertaine, 
and amuse the party, with whom you deale, 
with some other Discourse; That he be not too 
much awake, to make Obiections, I knew a 
Counsellor and Secretary, that never came to 
Queene Elizabeth of England, with Bills to 
signe, but he would alwaies first put her into 
some discourse of Estate, that she mought the 
lesse minde the Bills. 

The like Surprize, may be made, by Moving’ 
things, when the Party is in haste, and cannot 
Stay, to consider advisedly, of that is moved. 

’ If a man would crosse a Businesse, that he 
doubts some other would handsomely and effec. 
tually move, let him pretend to wish it well, and 
move it himselfe, in such sort, as may foile it. 

The breaking off, in the midst of that, one 
was about to say, as if he tooke himselfe up, 
breeds a greater Appetite in him, with whom 
you conferre, to know more, 

And because it workes better, when any 
thing seemeth to be gotten from you by Ques- 
tion, then if you offer it of your selfe, you may 
lay a Bait for a Question, by shewing another 
Visage and Countenance, then you are wont; 
To the end, to give Occasion, for the party to 
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aske, what the Matter is of the Change? As 
Nehemias did; And / had not before that time 
been sad before the King. 

In Things, that are tender and unpleasing, it 
is good to breake the Ice, by some whose Words 
are of lesse weight, and to reserve the more 
weighty Voice, to come in, as by chance, so 
that he may be asked the Question upon the 
others Speech. As Marcésszs did, in relating to 
Claudius, the Marriage of Messadzna and Stitus. 

In things, that a Man would not be seen in, 
himselfe; It is a Point of Cunning, to borrow 
the Name of the World; Aso say; The World 
sayes, Or, There ts a speech abroad. 

I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, 
he would put that which was most Material, in 
the Post-scvipt, as if it had been a By-matter. 

I knew another, that when he came to have 
Speech, he would passe over that, that he in- 
tended most, and goe forth, and come backe 
againe, and speake of it, as of a Thing, that ke 
had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves, to be surprized, at 
such times, as it is like, the party that they 
work upon, will suddenly come upon them: And 
to be found with a Letter in their hand, or doing 
somewhat which they are not accustomed; To 
the end, they may be apposed of these things, 
which of themselves they are desirous to utter. 

It is a Point of Cun#nixg, to let fall those 
Words, in a Mans owne Name, which he would 
have another Man learne, and use, and there- 
upon take Advantage. I knew two, that were 
Competitors, for the Secretaries Place, in Queene 
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Lltzabeths time, and yet kept good Quarter be- 
tweene themselves; And would conferre, one 
with another, upon the Businesse; And the 
one of them said, That to be a Secretary, in 
the Declination of a Monarchy, was a Ticklish 
Thing, and that he did not affect it: The other, 
straight caught up those Words, and discoursed 
with divers of his Friends, that he had no reason 
to desire to be Secretary, in the Declination of a 
Monarchy. The first Man tooke hold of it, and 
_ found Meanes, it was told the Oxeene; Who 
hearing of a Declination of a Monarchy, todke 
it so ills she would never after heare of the 
others Suit. . | 
There ig.a Cunning, which we in fLngland 
call, The Turning of the Cat in the Pan, which 
is, when that which a Man Sayes to another, he 
laies it, as if Another had said it to him. And 
to say Truth, it is not easie, when such a Mat- 
ter passed between two, to make it appeare, 
fom which of them, it first moved and began. 
__It is a way, that some men have, to glaunce 
and dart at Others, by lustifying themselves, by 
Negatives; As to say, This J doe not: As T. git 
finus did towards Burrhus; Se non diversas 
spes, sed Incolumitatem Imperatoris Simpliciter 
Speclare, . 
f some have in readinesse, so many Tales and 
; Stories, as there is Nothing, they would insinu- 
_ ate, but they can wrap it into a Tale; which 
serveth both to keepe themselves more in Guard, 
and to make others carry it, with more Pleasure, 
It is 2 good Point of Cunning, for a Man, to” 
shape the Answer he would have, in his owrfé 
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Words, and Propositions; For it makes the 
other Party sticke the lesse. 

Itis strange, how long some Men will lie m 
wait, to speake somewhat, they desire to say; 
And how farre about they will fetch; And how 
many other Matters they will beat over, to come 
neare it. It is a Thing of great Patience, but 
yet of mach Use. . 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected Question, — 
doth many times surprise a Man, and lay him 
open. Like to him, that having changed his 
Narhe, and walking in Pav/s, Another suddenly 
came behind him, and called him by-his true 
Name, whereat straightwaies he looked backe. 

But these Small Warcs, and Petty Points of 
Cunning, are infinite: And it were a good deed, 
to make a List of them: For that,nothing doth 
more hurt in a State, then that Cunning Men 
passe for Wsz. 

But «certainly, some there are, that know 
the Resorts and Falls of Businesse, that cannot. 
sinke into the Maine of it: Like a House, that 
hath convenient Staires, and Entries, but never 
a faire Roome, Therfore, you shall see them 
finde out pretty Looses in the Conciusion, but 
are no waies able to Examine, or debate Mat- 
ters. And yet commonly.they take advantage 
of their Inability, and would be thought Wits of 
direction. Some build rather upon the Abusing 
of others, and (as we now say;) Pudting Tricks 
upon them; Then upon Soundnesse of their 
own proceedings. But Sa/omon saith; Prudens 
advertit ad Gressus suos; Stultus divertit ad 
Dalas, " . 


XXIII 
Of Witsedvome for a Mans selfe 


N Ani isa wise Creature for it Selfe; But 
it is a shrewd.Thing, in an Orchard, or 
Garden, | _ certainly; Men that are great 
Lovers ol Themselves, waste the Publique. 
Divide with reason betweene Se/fe-ove, and 
A Sectety: And be so true to thy Seéfe, as thou be 
“hot false to Others; Specially to thy King, an 
Country. Jt is a poore Center of a. fans Actions, 
Atdimselife. Vt is right Earth, For ‘that conely 
Stands fasf upon his owne Center; Wilreteas all 
‘Things,’ that’ have Affinity with the Hegzexs, 
move upon the Center of another, which ‘they | 
benefit. The Referring of all to a Mans Selfe, 
ig more tolerable in a Soveraigne Prince; Be- 
cause Jhkemselves are not onely Themselves; 
But their Good and Evil, is at the perfll of the 
Publique Fortune. But it is a desperate Evill 
7 a Servant to.a Prince, or a Citizen in a Re- 
/publique. For whatsoever Affaires passe such 
a Mans Hands, he crooketh them to his’ owne 
#nds: Which must needs be often Eccentrick 
t® the Ends of his Master, or State. Therefore 
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let Princes, or” States, choose such Servants, as * 
have not this marke; Except they meane their 
service should be made but the Accessary. 
That which maketh the Effect more pernicious, 
is, that all Proportion is lost. It were dispro- 
portion enough, for the Servants Good, to Be 
preferred beforé the Masters; But yet it is a 
’ greater Extreme, when a little Good of the Ser- 
vant, shail carry Things, against 4 great Good 
of the Masters. And yet that is the case of Bad 
Officers, Treasurers, Ambassadours, Generals, 
and other False and Corrupt Servants; which 
set a Bias upon their Bowle, of their owne-Petty 
Ends, and Envies, to the overthtow of their 
Masters Great and Important Affaiges. And 
for the most part, the Good such Sérvants re- 
ceive, is after the Modell of their owne Fortune; 
But the Hurt they sell for that Good, is after 
the Modell of their Masters Fortune. And cer. 
tainly, it is the Nature of Extreme Sedfe-Lovers, 
As they will st an House on Fire, and it were 
but to reast their Egges: And yet these Men 
mary, times, hold credit with their Masters 
Because their Study is but to please Them, anc 
profit Themselves: And for either respect, they 
will abandon the Good of their Affaires. 

Wesedome for a Mans Selfe, is in many 
Branches thereof, a depraved Thing. It is the 
Wisedome of Rats, that will be sure to leave a 
House, somewhat before it fall. It is the Wise. 
dome of the Fox, that thrusts out the Badger, 
who digged & made Roome for him. It is the 
Wisedome of Crocodiles, that shed teares, when 
they would devoure. But that which is specially 
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to be noted, is, that those, which (as Crcere 
saies of Pompey) are, Sui Amantes sine Rivals, 
are many times unfortunate. And whereas they 
have all their time sacrificed to Themselves, 
they become in the end fAemselves Sacrifices to 
the Inconstancy of Fortune; whose Wings they 
thought, by their Se/f Wtsedome, to have Pin- 
nioned. 


AXITIE 


Of GWnnobations 


S the Births of Living Creatures, at first, 
| are iil shapen: So are all /aneveftons, 

which are the Births of Time, Yet notwith- 
standing, as Those that first bring Honour into 
their Family, are commonly more worthy, then 
most that succeed: So the first President (if it 
be good) is seldome attained by Imitation. For 
Iil, to Mans Nature, as it stands perverted, hath 
a Natural! Motion, strongest in Continuance: 
But Good, as a Forced Motion, strongest at first. 
Surely every Medicine is an /unovation; And 
he that will not apply New Remedies, must 
expect New Evils: For Time is the greatest 
Innovatour-: And if Time, of course, alter Things 
to the worse, and Wisedome, and Counsell shail 
not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
‘End? It ts true, that what is setled by Custome, 
though it be not good, yet at least it is fit. And 
those Things, which have long gone together, 
are as 1t were confederate within themselves: 
Whereas New Things peece not so well; But 
though they helpe by their utility, yet they trou- 
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ble, by their Inconformity. Besides, they are like 
Strangers, more Admired, and lesse Favoured. 
All this is true, if Time stood still; which con- 
trariwise moveth so round, that a Froward Re- 
tention of Custome, is as turbulent a Thing, as 
an /nnovation: And they that Reverence too 
much Old Times, are but a Scorne to the New. 
[t were good therefore, that Men in their /a2o0- 
vations, would follow the Example of Time it 
selfe; which indeed /x#ovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees, scarce to be perceived : 
For otherwise, whatsoever is New, is unlooked 
for; And ever it mends Some, and paires Other: 
And he that is holpen, takes it for a Fortune, 
and thanks the Time; And he that is hurt, for a 
wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. It ts 
good also, not to try Experiments in States; 
Except the Necessity be Urgent, or the. utility 
Evident: And well to beware, that it be the 
Reformation, that draweth on the Change; And 
not the desire of Change, that pretendeth the 
Reformation. And lastly, that the Movedty, 
though it be not reiected, yet be held for a Sus- 
pect: And, as the Scripture saith; 7hat we 
make a stand upon the Ancient Way, and then 
looke about us, and discover, what is the straight, 
and right way, and so to watke in i. 
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4 FFECTED Dispatch, is one of the most 

dangerous things to Businesse that can be. 
It is hke that, which the Physicians call Predi- 
gestion, or Hasty Digestion, which is sure to 
fill the Body, full of Crudities, and secret Seeds 
of Diseases. Therefore, measure not Dispatch, 
by the Times of Sitting, but by the Advance- 
ment of the Businesse. And as in Races, it is 
not the large Stride, or High Lift, that makes 
the Speed: So in Businesse, the Keeping close 
to the matter, and not Taking of it too much at 
once, procureth Despatch. It is the Care of 
Some, onely to come off speedily, for the time; 
Or to contrive some false Periods of Businesse, 
because they may seeme Men of Dispatch. But 
it is one Thing, to Abbreviate by Contra¢ting, 
Another by Cutting off: And Businesse so han- 
died at severall Sittings or Meetings, goeth 
commonly backward and forward, in an unsteady 
Manner. I knew a W’tse Man, that had it for 
a By-word, when he saw Men hasten to a con- 
clusion; Stay a diftle, that we may make an 
End the sooner. 
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On the other side, 7rve Disfaich is a rich 
Thing. For Time is the measure of Businesse, 
as Money is of Wares: And Businesse-is bought 
at a deare Hand, where there is small disfatch. 
The Spartans, and Spaniardy have been noted 
to be of Small atspaich; Myvenga la Muerte 
de Spagna; Let my Death come from Spaine; 
For then it will be sure to be long in comming. 

Give good Hearmg to those, that give the 
first Information in Businesse; And rather direét 
them in the beginning, then interrupt them in 
the continuance of their Speeches: for he that 
is put out of his owne Order, will goe forward 
and backward, and be more tedious while he 
waits upon his Memory, then he could have 
been, if he had gone on, in his owne course. 
But sometimes it is seene, that the Moderator is 
more troublesome, then the Actor. 

iterations are commonly losse of Time: But 
there is no such Gaine of Time, as to zferate 
often the State of the Question; For it chaseth 
away many a Frivolous Speech, as itis comming 
forth. Long and Curious Speeches, are as fit 
for Dispatch, as a Robe or Mantle with a long 
Traine, is for Race. Prefaces, and Passages, 
and Excusations, and other Speeches of Refer- 
ence to the Person, are great wasts of Time; 
And though they seeme to proceed of Modesty, 
they..are Bravery. Yet beware of being too 
Materiall, when there is any Impediment or 
Obstruction tn Mens Wils; For Pre-occupation 
of Minde, ever requireth preface of Speech; 
Like a Fomentation to make the unguent enter, 

Above all things, Order, and Distribution, 
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and Singfing out of Parés, is the life of Dés- 
patch, So asthe Distribution be not too subtill: 
For he that doth not divide, will never enter 
well into Businesse; And he that divideth too ~ 
much, will never come out of it clearely. To 
choose Time, is to save Time; And an Unsea- 
sonable Motion is but Beating the Ayre. There 
be three Parts of Businesse: The Preparation; 
The Debate, or Examination; And the Perfec- 
tion. Whereof, if you looke for Dispatch, let the 
Middle onely be the Worke of Many, and the 
First and Last the Worke of Few. The Pro- 
ceeding upon somewhat conceived in Writing, 
doth for the most part facilitate Dispatch: For 
though it should be wholly reiecéted, yet that 
Negative is more pregnant of Direction, then © 
an /ndefinite; As Ashes are more Generative 
then Dust. 
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T hath been an Opinion, that the Freack are 
wiser then they seeme; And the Spanzards 
seeme wiser then they are. But howsoever it be 
between Nations, certainly it is so between Man 
and Man. For as the Afostle saith of God/r- 
messes Having a shew of Godlinesse, but deny- 
ing the Power thereof, So certainly, there are 
in Point of Wisedome, and Sufficiency, that 
doe Nothing or Little, very solemnly; Magno 
conatu Nugas. It is a Ridiculous Thing, and 
fit for a Satyre, to Persons of Iudgement, to see 
what shifts these Formalists have, and what 
Prospectives, to make Superficies to seethe Rody, 
that hath Depth and Bulke. Some are so Close 
and Reserved, as they will not shew their Wares, 
but by a darke Light; And seeme alwaies to 
keepe backe somewhat: And when they know 
within themselves, they speake of that they doe 
not well know, would neverthelesse seeme to | 
others, to know of that, which they may not well 
speake. Some helpe themselves with Counte- 


nance, and Gesture, and are wise by S1gnes ; As 
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head, and bent the other downe to his Chin: 
Respondes, altero ad Frontem sublato, altero ad 
Mentum depresso Supercilio; Crudelitatem bi 
non placere. Some thinke to beare it, by Speak- 
ing a great Word, and being peremptory; And 
goe on, and take by admittance that, which they 
cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is beyond 
their reach, will seeme to despise or make light 
of it, as Impertinent, or Curious; And so would 
have their Ignorance seeme Judgement. Some 
are never without a Difference, and commonly 
by Amusing Men with a Subtilty, blanch the 
matter; Of whom 4. Gellius saith; Hlominem 
delirum, gui Verborum Minutijs Rerum frangit 
Pondera. Of which kinde also, P/afe in his 
Protagoras bringeth in Predicus, in Scorne, and 
maketh him make a Speech, that consisteth of 
distin¢tions from the Beginning to the End. 
Generally, Such Men in all Deliberations, finde 
ease to be of the Negative Side; and affect a 
Credit, to obiect and foretell Difficulties: For 
when propositions are denied, there is an End 
of thems But if they be allowed, it requireth a 
New Worke: which false Point of Wisedome, 
is the Bane of Businesse, To conclude, there 
is no decaying Merchant, or Inward Beggar, 
hath so many Tricks, to uphold the Credit of 
their wealth, as these Empty persons have, to 
maintaine the Credit of their Sufficiency. Seem- 
ing Wise-men may make shift to get Opinion: 
But let no Man choose them for Employment ; 
For certainly, you were better take for Busi- 
nesse, a Man somewhat Absurd, then over 
Formall. 
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Di Frendshfp 


T had beéne hard for him that’ spake it, to 
havé put more Truth and untruth together, 


n few Words, then in that Speech; Whe 
yet delighted in solitude ix cit ide Beast 
or a God. or it Is most true, that a Naturall 


and Secret Hatred, and Aversation towards 
Soctely, in any Man, hath somewhat. of the 
Savage Beast; But it is most Untrue, that it 
should have any Character, at all, of the Divine 
Nature; Except :it proceed, not out of a Plea- 
sure in Solitude, bat out of a Love and desire, 
to sequester a Mans ‘Selfe, for a Higher Conver- 
sation: Such as is found, to have been falsely 
and fainedly, in some of the Heathen ; As Epi- 
meénides the Candian, Vuma the Roman, #m- 

pedocées the Sicilian, and Afollonius of Tyana; ~ 
And truly and really, in divers of the Ancient 
Hermits, and Holy Fathers of the Church. But 
little doe Men perceive, what Solitude is, and 
how farre it extendeth. For a Crowd is not 
Company; And Faces are but a Gallery of Pic- 
tures; And Talke but a Jituckling Cymbal, 
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where there is no Love. The Late Adage 
meeteth with it a little; Magna Civitas, Magua 
solttudo, Because in 2 great Towne, frends 
are scattered; So that there is not that Fellow- 
ship, for the ‘most Part, which is in lesse Veigh- 
bourhoods. But we may goe further, and affirme 
most truly; That it is a meere, and miserable 
Solitude, to want true Frends,; without which 
the World is but a Wildernesse: And even in 
this sense also of So/tizde, whosoever in the 
Frame of his Nature and Affections, is unfit for 
Frendshif, he taketh it of the Beast, and not 
from Humanity. 

A principall Fruzt of Frendshtp, is the Ease 
and Discharge of the Fulnesse and Swellings 
of the Heart, which Passions of all kinds doe 
cause and induce, We know Diseases of Stop- 
pings, and Suffocations, are the most dangerous 
in the body; And it is not much otherwise in 
the Minde: You may take Sayza to open the 


Liver: Steele to open the Spleene; Flowers of . 


Suiphur forthe Lungs; Castoreum for the 
Braine; But no Receipt openeth the Heart, but 
a true F rend, To whom you may impart, Griefes, 
loyes, Feares, Hopes, Suspicions, Counsels, and 
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whatsoever lieth upon the Heart, to oppresse . 


it, in a kind of Civill Shnift or Confession. 

It is a Strange Thing to observe, how high 
a Rate, Great Kings and Monarchs, do set upon 
this Fruit of Frendshif, wherof we speake: 
So great, as they purchase it, many times, at the 
hazard of their owne Safety, and Greatnesse. 
For Princes, in regard of the distance of their 
Fortune, from that of their Subiects & Servants, 
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cannot gather this Fruit; Except (to make 
Themselves capable thereof) they raise some 
Persons, to be as it were Companions, and 
almost Equals to themselves, which many times 
sorteth to Inconvenience. The Moderne Lan- 
guages give unto such Persons, the Name of 
favorites, or Privadoes,; As if it were Matter 
of Grace, or Conversation. But the Roman Name 
attaineth the true Use, and Cause thereof: 
aming them Participes Curarum,; For it is 
that, which tieth the knot. And we see plainly, 
that this hath been done, not by Weake and 
Passionate Privzces onely, but by the Wisest, 
and most Politique that ever. reigned; Who 
have oftentimes ioyned to themselves, some of 
their Servants; Whom both Themselves have. 
called Frends; And allowed Others likewise to 
call them in the same manner; Using the Word 
which is received between Private Men, | 
L. Syila, when he commanded Rome, raised 
Pompey (after surnamed the Greaf) to that 
Heigth, that Pompey vaunted Himselfe for Sy/ 
fa’s Qvermatch. For-when he had carried the 
Consulship for a Frend of his, against the pursuit 
Of Syd/a, and that Sy//a did a little resent thereat, 
and began to speake great, Pompey turned upon 
him againe, and in effect bad him be quiet; 
for that more Men adored the Sunne Resing, 
then the Sunne setting. With [&lius Cesar, 
Decimus Brutus had obtained that Interest, as 
he set him downe, in his Testament, for Heire 
in Remainder, after his Nephew. And this was 
the Man, that had power with him, to draw him 
forth to his death. For when Cesar would have 
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discharged the Senate, in regard of some ill 
Presages, and specially a Dreame of Calpuruia,; 
This Man lifted him gently by the Arme, out of 
his Chaire, telling him, he hoped he would not 
dismisse the Senate’ till his wife had dreamt a 
better Dreame. And it seemeth, his favour was 
so great, as Anfomiuvs in a Letter, which is re- 
cited Veréativt, in one of Cicero's Pilippigues, 
calleth him Venefica, Witch; As if he had 
enchanted Cesar. Augustus raised Agrippa 
(though of meane Birth) to that Heighth, as 
when he consulted with Mecenas, about the 
Marriage of his Daughter /w/ia, Maecenas tooke 
the Liberty to tell him; 7Aat ke must either 
marry his Daughter to Agrippa, or take away 
hts life, there was no third way, he had made 
him so great, With Ttberius Cesar, Setanus 
had ascended to that Height, as they Two were 
tearmed and reckoned, as a Paire of Frends. 
Tiberius in a Letter to him saith; Hee pro 
Amicitig nostra non occulifavt: And the whole 
Senate, dedicated an Altar to Frevdshzp, as to 
a Goddesse, in respect of the great Dearenesse 
of Frendshi~, between them Two. The lke or 
more was between Sefiimius Severus, and Piau- 
fianus. For he forced his Eldest Sonne to marry 
the Daughter of Plautianus; And would often 

maintaine Plaxtianus, in doing Affronts to his 
Son: And did write also in a Letter to the 
Senate, by these Words; / love the Man so well, 
as I wish he may over-live me. Now if these 
Princes, had beene as a 7razan,or a Marcus Au- 
relius, A Man might have thought, that this had 
proceeded of an abundant Goodnesse of Nature; 
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‘Bet being Men 50 Wise, of such Strength and 


Severitie of minde, and so Extreme Lovers of 
Themselves, as all these were; It proveth most 
plainly, that they found their owne Felicitie 
(though as great as ever happened to Mortall 
Men) but as an Halfe Peece, except they mought 
have a /re#d to make it Entire: And yet, which 
is more, they were Princes, that had Wives, 
Sonnes, Nephews; And yet all these could not 
supply the Comfort of Frendship. 

It is not to be forgottemgwhat Comminens 
observeth, of his first Master’ Duke Charles the 
ffardy; Namely, that hee would communicate 
his Secrets with none; And least of all, those 
Secrets, which troubled him most. Whereupon 
he goeth on, and saith, That towards his Latter 
time; Zhai closenesse did impaire, @hd a little 
perish his understanding. Surely Commineus 
mought have made the same Iudgement also, if* 
it had pleased him, of his Second Master 
the Eleventh, whose closenesse was indeed his « 
Tormentour. The Parable of Pythagoras*is 
darke, but true; Cor #e edite; Fat not the Heart 
Certainly, if a Man would give it a hard Phrase, 
Thosey that want Frends to open themselves 
unto, are Canniballs of their owne Hearts. But 
one Thing is most Admirahle, (wherewith I will 
conclude this first Frazt of /rendship) which is, 
that this Communicating of a Mans Selfe to his 
frend, works two contrarie Effects; For it re- 
doubleth /oyes, and cutteth Grzefes in Halfes. 
For there is no Man, that imparteth his Joyes to 
his Frend, but he foyeth the more; And no 
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but hee grieveth the lesse. So that it is, in 
Truth of Operation upon a Mans Minde, of like 
vertue as the Aickymists use to attribute to 
their Stone, for Mans Bodie; That it worketh 
all Contrary Effects, but still to the Good, and 
‘Benefit of Nature. But yet, without praying in 
Aid of Afchymists, there is a matifest Image of 
this, in the ordinarie course of Nature. For in 
Bodies, (/ton strengthneth and cherisheth any 
Naturall Action: And, on the other side, weak- 
neth and dulletiizany violent Impression: And 
even so is it of Minds. 

The second Fruit of Frendshif, is Health- 
full and Soveraigne for the Understanding, as 
the first is for the Afections, For Frendshtp 
maketh indeed a faire Day in the Afections, 
from Sté¥me and Tempests: But it maketh Day- 
light in the Undersianding, out of Darknesse 
- & Confusion of Thoughts. Neither: is this to be 
“Agnderstood, onely of Faithfull Counsell, which a 
Man receiveth from his #rend,; But before you 
come to that, certaine it is, that whosoever hath 
his Minde fraught, with many Thoughts, his 
Wits and Understanding doe clarifie and breake | 
up, in the Communicating and discourgpg with 
Another: He-tosseth his Thoughts, mor€ €asily ; 
He marshalleth them more orderly; He seeth 
how they looke when they are turned into Words ; 
Finally, He waxeth wiser then Himselfe; And 
that more by an Houres discourse, then by a 
Dayes Meditation. It was well said by Zhevz-. 
stocles to the King of Persia, That speech was 
like Cloth of Arras, opened, and put abroad; 
Whereby the Iinagery doth appeare in figure; 
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whéreas in Thoughts, they lie buf as in Packs. 
Neither is this Second Fruit of. Frendship, in 
opening the Understanding, restrained onely to 
such Frends, as are able to give a Man Coun- 
sell: (They indeed are best) But even, without 
that, a ‘Man. Jearneth of Himselfe, and bringeth 
his owne Thoughts’ to Light, and whetteth his 
Wits as against a Stone, which it selfe cuts not. 
In a word, a Man were better relate himselfe, to 
a Statua, or Pi¢ture, then to suffer his Thoughts 
to passe in smother. | 

Adde now, to make this Second Freit of 
Frenashtf compleat, that other Point, which 
heth more open, and falleth within Vulgar Ob- 
servation; which is Fazthfudl Counsell from a 
Frend. Heracittus saith well, in one of his 
fEnigmaes; Dry Light is ever the best. And 
certaine it 1s, that the Light, that a man receiv- 
eth, by Counsell from Another, is Drier, and 
purer, then that which commeth from his owne 
Understanding, and Iudgement; which is ever 
infused and drenched in his Affections and Cus- 
tomes. So as, there is as much difference, be- 
tweene the Coumsed/, that a Frend giveth, and 
that a Man giveth himselfe, as there is between 
the Coumsel/ ofa Frend, and of a-Flatterer. For 
there is no such #/atterer, as is a Mans Selfe; 
And there is no such Remedy, against Flatrery 
of a Mans Selfe, as the Liberty of a Fread. 
Counsell is of two Sorts; The one concerning 
Manners, the other concerning Axsinesse. For 
the First; The best Preservative to keepe the 
Minde in Health, is the faithful! Admonition of 
a frend. The Cailing of a Mans Selfe, to a 
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Strict Account, is a Medicine, sometime, too 
Piercing and Corrosive. Reading good Bookes 
of Morality, is a little Flat, and Dead. Observ- 
ing cur Faults in Others, is sometimes unproper 
for our Case, But th¢-best Receipt (best (1 say) 

to worke, and best to io is the Avévrronitticn-of - 
a Frend, It is a strange thing to behold, what 
grosse Errours, and extreme Absurdities, Many 
(especially of the greater Sort) doe commit, for 
want of a F rend, to tell them of them; To the 

great dammage, both of their Fame, & Fortune. 

For, as S. James saith, they are as Men, shat 
tooke sometimes into a Glasse, and presently for- 
get their own Shape, & Favour. As for Busi- 

nessé, a Man may think, if he will, that two 

Eyes see no more then one; Or that a Gamester 
seeth alwaies more then a Looker on; Or that a 

Man in Anger, is as Wise as he, that hath said 

over the foure and twenty Letters; Or that a 
Musket may be shot off, aswell upon the Arme, 

as upon a Rest; And such other fond and high. 
Imaginations, to thinke Himselfe All in All. But 
when all is done, the Helpe of good Counsell, is 
that, which setteth Bxsinesse straight. And if 
any Man thinke, that he will take Coussed/, but 

it shall be by Peeces; Asking Counse/? in one 
Businesse. of one Man, and in another Businesse 
of another Man; It is well, (that is to say, better 
perhaps then if he asked none at all;} but he 
runneth two dangers: One, that he shall not be 
faithfully counselled ; For it is a rare Thing, ex- 
cept it be from a perfect and entire Frend, to 
have Counseil given, but such as shalbe bowed 
and crooked to some ends, which he hath that 
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giveth it. The other, that he shall have Counsell - 
given, hurtfull, and unsafe, (though with good 
Meaning) and mixt, partly of Mischiefe, and 
partly of Remedy: Even as if you would calla 
Physician, that is thought good, for the Cure of 
the Disease, you complaine of, but is unac- 
quainted with your body; And therefore, may _ 
put you in way for a present Cure, but over- 
throweth your Health in some other kinde; And 
so cure the Disease, and kill the Patient. But a 
F rend, that is wholly acquainted with a Mans 
Estate, will beware by furthering any present 
HLusinesse, how he dasheth upon other Incon- 
venience. And therefore, rest not upon Scafier- 
ed Counsels; They will rather distract, and Mis- 
leade, then Settle, and Dire¢t, 

After these two Noble Fruzts of Frendship; 
(Peace in the Affections, and Support of the 
ludgement,) followeth the last Fyrxzt; which is 
like the Pomgranai, full of many kernels; 1 
_meane Aza, and Bearing a Part, in all Actions, 
and Occastons. Here, the best Way, to repre- 
sent to life the manifold use of /rendsAip, 18 to- 
cast and see, how many Things there are, which 
a Man cannot doe Himselfe; And then it will 
appeare, that it was a Sparing Speech of the 
Ancients, to say, 7Aat a Frend is another 
Himselfe: For that a Frend is farre more then 
Himselfe. Men have their Time, and die many 
times in desire of some Things, which they prin- 
cipally take to Heart; The bestowing of a Child, 
The Finishing of a Worke, Or the like, Ifa 
Man have a true vend, he may rest almost 
secure, that the Care of those Things, will con- 
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tinue after Him. So that a Man hath as it were 
two Lives in his desires. A Man hatha Body, 
and that Body is confined to a Place: But where 
frendship is, all Offices of Life, are as it were 
granted to Him, and his Deputy. For he may 
exercise them by his #vexd. How many Things 
are there, which a Man cannot, with any Face 
or Comelines, say or doe Himselfe? A Man 
can scarce alledge his owne Merits with mo- 
desty, much lesse extoll them: A man cannot 
sometimes brooke to Supplicate or Beg: And a 
number of the like. But all these Things, are 
Gracefull in a Arends Mouth, which are Blush- 
ing in a Mans Owne. So againe, a Mans Per- 
son hath many proper Relations, which he can- 
not put off. A Man cannot speake to his Sonne, 
but as a Father; To his Wife, but as a Hus-. 
band; To his Enemy, but upon Termes: where- 
as a frend may speak, as the Case requires, and 
not as it sorteth with the Person. But to enu- 
merate these Things were endlesse: I have given 
the Rule, where a Man cannot fitly play his 
owne Part; If he have not a Frend, he may quit 
the Stage. 


XXVIII 
@i Expence 


{CHES are for Spending: And Spending 

for Honour and good Actions. Therefore 
Extraordinary Expence rmaust be limitted by the 
Worth of the Occasion: For Voluntary Undotng, 
may be aswell for a Mans Contry, as for the 
Kingdome of Heaven, But Ordinary Expence 
ought to be limitted bya Mans Estate; And go- 
verned with such regard, as it be within his 
Compasse; And not subiect to Deceit and Abuse 
of Servants; And ordered to the best Shew, that 
the Bils may be lesse, then the Estimation 
abroad. Certainly, if a Man will keep but of 
Even hand, his Ordinary Exfences ought te 
be, but to the Halfe of his Receipts; And if he 
thinke to waxe Rich, but to the Third Part. It 
is no Basenesse, for the Greatest, to descend 
and looke, into their owne Zs¢afe. Some for- 
beare it, not upon Negligence alone, But doubt- 
ing to bring Themselves into Melancholy, in 
respect they shall finde it Broken. But Wounds 
cannot be Cured without Searching. He that 
cannot looke into his own Estate at all, had need 
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both Choose well, those whom he employeth, 
and change them often: For New are more 
Timorous, and lesse Subtile. He that can looke 
into his Estate but seldome, it behoveth him to 
turne all to Certainties. A Man had need, if he 
be Plentifull, in some kinde of Fafexce, to be as 
Saving againe, in some other. As if he be Plen- 
tifull in Diet, to be Saving in Apparell: If he be 
Plentifull in the Hall, to be Saving in the Stable: 
And the like. For he that is Plentifull in £2- 
pences of all Kindes, will hardly be preserved 
from Decay. In Clearing of a Mans Estate, he 
may as well hurt Himselfe in being too sudden, 
as in letting it runne on too long. For hasty 
Selling is commonly as Disadvantageable as 
Interest. Besides, he that cleares at once, will 
relapse; For finding himselfe out of Straights, 
he will revert to his Customes: But hee that 
cleareth by Degrees, induceth a Habite of Fru- 
galitie, and gaineth as well upon his Minde, as 
upon his Estate. Certainly, who hath a State to 
yepaire, may not despise small Things: And 
commonly, it ts lesse dishonourable, to abridge 
pettie Charges, then to stoope to pettie Gettings. 
A Man ought warily to beginne Charges, which 
once begun will Continue: But in Matters, that 
réeturne not, he may be more Magnificent. —- 


AXIX 


QE the true Gireatnesse of Wingvomes 
and states 


HE Speech of Zhemzstocles the Athenian, 

which was Haughtie and Arrogant, in tak- 
ing so much to Himselfe, had been a Grave and 
Wise Observation and Censure, applied at large 
to others, Desired ata Feast to touch a Lute, 
he said; He could not fiddle, but yet he could 
make a small Towne, a great Citty. These 
Words (holpen a little with a Metaphore) may 
expresse two differing Abilities, in those that 
deale in Businesse of Estate. For if a true Sur- 
vey be taken, of Counsellours and Statesmen, 
there may be found (though rarely) those, which 
can make a Smad! State Great, and yet cannot 
Fiddle: As on the other side, there will be found 
a great many, that can Add/e very cunningly, 
but yet are so farre from being able, to make a 
Small State Great, as their Gift lieth the other 
way; To bring a Great and Flourishing Estate 
to Ruine and Decay. And certainly, those De- 
generate Arts and Shifts, whereby many Coun- 
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sellours and Governours, gaine both Faveur 
with their Masters, and Estimation with the 
Vulgar, deserve no better Name then Fidling; 
Being Things, rather pleasing for the time, and 
gracefull to themselves onely, then tending to 
the Weale and Advancement of the State, which 
they serve. There are also (no doubt) Counsel- 
lours and Governours, which may be held suffi- 
cient, (Megottjs pares,) Able to mannage Affaires, 
and to keepe them from Precifices, and mant 
fest Inconveniences; which neverthelesse, are 
farre from the Abilitie, to raise and Amplifie an 
Estate, in Power, Meanes, and Fortune. But 
be the worke-men what they may be, let us 
speake of the Worke; That is; The true Great- 
nesse of Kingdomes and Estates; and the Afeanes 
thereof, An Argument, fit for Great and Mightte 
Princes, to have in their hand; To the end, that 
neither by Over-measuring their Forces, they 
leese themselves in vaine Enterprises; Nor on 
the other side, by undervaluing them, they de- 
scend to Fearefull and Pusillanimous Coun- 
sells. 

The Greatnesse of an Estate in Bulke and 
Territorie, doth fall under Measure; And the 
Greainesse of Finances and Revenew doth fall 
under Computation. Tht Population may ap- 
peare by Musters: And the Number and Great- 
nesse of Cities and Townes, by Cards and Maps. 
But yet there is not any Thing amongst Crvill 
Affaires, more subie¢t to Errour, then the night 
valuation, and true Iludgement, concerning the 
Power and Forces of an Estate. The Azng- 
dome of Heaven is compared, not to any great 
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Kernell or Nut, but to a Gratue of Mustard- 
seed, which is one of the least Graines, but hath 
in it a Propertie and Spirit, hastily to get up 
and spread. So are there States, great in Terri- 
torie, and yet not apt to Enlarge, or Command; 
And some, that have but a small Dimension of 
Stemme, and yet apt to be the Foundations of 
Great Monarchies. 

Walled Townes, Stored Arcenalls and Ar- 
mouries, Goodly Races of Horse, Chariots of 
Warre, Elephants, Ordnance, Artillery, and the 
like; All this is but a Sheep in a Lions Skin, 
except the Breed and disposition of the People, 
be stout and warlike. Nay Number (it selfe) in 
Armies, importeth not much, where the People 
is Of weake Courage: For (as Virgil saith) /7 
never troubles a Wolfe, how many the sheepe be. 
The Armie of the Persians, in the Plaines of 
Arbela, was such a vast Sea of People, as it did 
somewhat astonish the Commanders in A /ex- 
anders Armie; Who came to him therefore, and 
wisht him, to set upon them by Night; But 
hee answered, fle would not pilfer the Vidlory. 
And the Defeat was Easie. When 7igranes 
the Armentan, being incamped upon a Hill, 
with 400000. Men, discovered the Armie of the 
Romans, being not above 14000. Marching to- 
wards him, he made himselfe Merry with it, 
and said; Youder Men, are too Many for an 
Ambassage, and too Few for a Fight. But be- 
fore the Sunne sett, he found them enough, to 
give him the Chace, with infinite Slaughter. 
Many are the Examples, of the great oddes be- 
tween Number and Courage: So that a Man 
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may truly make a Iudgement; That the Princi- 
pal Point of Greatnesse in any State, is to have 
a Race of Military Men. Neither is Money the 
Sinewes of Warre, (as it is trivially said) where 
the Sinewes of Mens Armes, in Base and Effe- 
minate People, are failing. For Soden said well 
to Crasus (when in Ostentation he shewed him 
his Gold) Sir, if any Other come, that hath bet- 
ter Iron then you, he will be Master of all this 
Gold. Therfore let any Prince or State, thinke 
soberly of his Forces, except his Af##itia of Na- 
tives, be of good and Valiant Soldiers, And let 
Princes, on the other side, that have Subiects of 
Martiall disposition, know their owne Strength ; 
unlesse they be otherwise wanting unto Them- 
selves. As for Mercenary Forces, (which is the 
Helpe in this Case) all Examples shew; That, 
whatsoever Estate or Prince doth rest upon 
them; Hee may spread his Feathers for a time, 
aut he will mew them soone after. 
The. Blessing of Zudah and Issachar will 
never meet; Thal the same Peopie or Nation, 
should be both The Lions wheipe, and the Asse 
hetweene Burthens: Neither will it be, that a 
People over-laid with Zaxes, should ever be- 
come Valiant, and Martiall. It is true, that 
Taxes levied by Consent of the Estate, doe 
abate Mens Courage lesse; As it hath beene 
seene notably, in the Axcéses of the Low Coun- 
tries; And in some degree, in the Sxdszdtes of 
England. Yor you must note, that we speake 
now, of the Heart, and not of the Purse. So 
that, although the same 7rtduée and Tax, laid 
by Consent, or by Imposing, be all one to the 
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Purse, yet it workes diversly upon the Courage. 
So that you may conclude; Zhat no People, 
over-chargead with Tribute, is fit for Empire. 
Let States that aime at Greafnesse, take heed 
how their Mediiity and Gentlemen, doe multiply 
too fast. For that maketh the Common Sub- 
iect, grow to be a Peasant, and Base Swaine, 
driven out of Heart, and in effect but the Gex- 
tlemansIabourer. Even as you may see in 
Coppice Woods;~46vou leave your staddles too 
thick, you shall never have clétine Underwoed, 
but Shrubs and Bushes. So in Countries, if 
the Gentlemen be too many, the Comwnons will 
be base; And you will bring it to that, that not 
the hundred poll, will be fit for an Helmet: Es- 
pecially as to the /zfantery, which is the Nerve 
of an Army: And so there will be Great Popu- 
lation, and Little Strength. This, which I speake 
of, hath been no where better seen, then by 
comparing of Axgland and France; whereof 
England, though farre jesse in Territory and 
Population, hath been (neverthelesse} an Over- 
match; In regard, the Middle People of Eng- 
land, make good Souldiers, which the Peasants 
of #rance doe not. And herein, the device of 
King /Ze#ry the Seventh, (whereof { have spoken 
largely in the “/éstory of kts Life) was Profound, 
and Admirable; In making Farmes, and houses 
of Husbandry, of a Standard; That is, main- 
tained with such a Proportion of Land unto 
them, as may breed a Subie¢t, to live in Conve- 
nient Plenty, and no Servile Condition; And to 
keepe the Plough in the Hands of the Owners, 
and not meere Hirelings. And thus indeed, you 
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shall attaine to Virgi/s Character, which he 
gives to Ancient /fady. 

—TJerra potens Armis aigue ubere Glebe. 
Neither is that State (which for any thing | 
know, is almost peculiar to Exg/and,*nd hardly 
to be found any where else, except ivoc*verhaps 
in Poland) to be passed over; I meane th®.State 
of Free Servants and Attendants upon [fdle- 
men and Gentlemen; which are no waies infe- 
riour, unto the Veomanry, for Armes. And 
therefore, out of all Question, the Splendour, 
and Magnificence, and great Retinues, and Hos- 
pitality of Moblemen, and Gentlemen, received 
into Custome, doth much conduce, unto //ar- 
tiall Greatnesse. Whereas, contrariwise, the 
Close and Reserved living, of Nebdemen, and 
Gentlemen, causeth a Penury of Military Forces. 

By all meanes, it is to be procured, that the 
Trunck of Nebuchadnezzars Tree of Monarchy, 
be great enough, to beare the Branches, and the 
Boughes; That is, That the Natwral/ Sudtects 
of the Crowne or State, beare a sufficient Pro- 
portion, to the Stranger Subiedis, that they go- 
verne. Therfore all States, that are liberall of 
Naturalization towards Strangers, are fit for 
Empire. Yor to thinke, that an Handfull of 
People, can, with the greatest Courage, and Po- 
licy in the World, embrace too large Extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will 
faile suddainly. The Sfarvtazs were a nice Peo- 
ple, in Point of Naturalization ; whereby, while 
they kept their Compasse, they stood firme ; 
But when they did spread, and their Boughs 
were becommen too great, for their Stem, they 
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became a Windfall upon the suddaine. N ever 
any State was, in this Point, so open to receive 
Strangers, into their Body, as were the Romans. 
Therefore it sorted with them accordingly; For 
they grew to the greatest Monarchy, Their 
manner: was, to grant Naturalization, (which 
they guled Jus Civitatis) and to grant it in the 
nghest Degree; That is, Not onely /us Com- 
merci}, lus Connubij, Jus Hereditatss » But 
also, Jus Suffragtj, and Jus flonorum, And 
this, not to Singular Persons alone, but likewise 
to whole Families; yea to Cities, and sometimes 
to Nations. Adde to this, their Custome of 
Plantation of Colontes , whereby the Roman 
Plant, was removed into the Soule, of other Na- 
tions. And putting both Constitutions together, 
you will say, that it was not the Romans that 
spred upon the World; But it was the World, 
that spred upon the emans: And that was 
the sure Way of Greatnesse. I have marveiled 
sometimes at Spaine, how they claspe and con- 
taine so large Dominions, with so few N atural] 
Spaniards; But sure, the whole Compasse of 
Spaine, is a very Great Body of a Tree; Farre 
above Rome, and Sparta, at the first. And be. 
sides, though they have not had that usage, to 
Naturalize liberally ; yet they have that, which is 
next to it; That is, 7 employ, almost indiffer- 
ently, all Nations, in their Militia of ordinary 
Soldiers: yea, and sometimes in their Highest 
Commands, Nay, it secmeth at this instant, 
they are sensible of this want of Natives; as by 
the Pragmaticall Sandion, now published, ap- 
peareth. 
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It is certaine, that Sedentary, and Within- 
doore Arts, and delicate Manufactures (that require 
rather the Finger, then the Arme) have, in their 
Nature, a Contrariety, to a Military disposition. 
And generally, all Warlike People, are a little 
idle; And love Danger better then Travaile: 
Neither must they be too much broken of it, if 
they shall be preserved in vigour. Therefore, 
it was great Advantage, in the Ancient States of 
Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that they 
had the use of Slaves, which commonly did rid 
those Manufactures. But that is abolished, in 
greatest part, by the Cérisftran Law. That 
which commeth nearest to it, 15, to leave those 
Arts chiefly to Strangers, (which for that pur- 
pose are the more easily to be received) and to 
containe, the principall Bulke of the vulgar Na- 
tives, within those three kinds; 77?é//ers of the 
Ground; Free Servants; & Handy-Crafts-Men, 
of Strong, & Manly Arts, as Smiths, Masons, 
Carpenters, &c; Not reckoning Professed Soul- 
diers. 

But above ail, for Hmpirve and Greafnesse, it 
importeth most; That a Nation doe professe 
Armes, as their principall Honour, Study, and 
Occupation. For the Things, which we for- 
merly have spoken of, are but Hadslriations to- 
wards Armes: And what is Hadz/tfation without 
Intention and A&? Romulus, after his death 
(as they report, or faigne) sent a Present to the 
Romans; That, above all, they should intend 
Armes; And then, they should prove the great- 
est Empire of the World. The Fabrick of the 
State of Sparta, was wholly (though not wisely) 
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framed, and composed, to that Scope and End. 
The Perstans, and Macedonians, had it for a 
flash, The Gaéls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, 
Normans, and others, had it for a Time. The 
Turks have it, at this day, though in great De- 
chnation. Of Christian Awvroge, they that have 
it, are, in effect, onely the Spaniards. But it is 
so plaine, 7hat every Man profiteth in that hee 
most tntendeth, that it needeth not to be stood 
upon. It is enough to point at it: That no Na- 
tion, which doth not directly professe Armes, 
may looke to have Greatnesse fall into their 
Mouths, And, on the other side, it is a most 
Certaine Oracle of Time; That those States, 
that continue long in that Profession (as the 
Romans and Turks principally have done) do 
wonders. And those, that have professed Armes 
but for an Age, have notwithstanding, common- 
ly, attained that Grea/nesse in that Age, which 
maintained them long after, when their Profes- 
sion and Exercise of Armes hath growen to 
decay. 
incident to this Point is; For a State, to 
have those Lawes or Customes, which may reach 
forth unto them, iust Occasions (as may be pre- 
tended) of Warre. For there is that Tustice 
~imprinted, in the Nature of Men, that they enter 
not upon Wars (whereof so many Calamities 
doe ensue) but upon some, at the least Specious, 
Grounds and Quarells. The Ywrée, hath at 
hand, for Cause of Warre, the Propagation of 
his Law or Sect; A Quarell that he may alwaies 
Command. The Romans, though they esteemed, 
the Extending the Limits of their Empire, to be 
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great Honour to their Generalls, when it was 
done, yet they never rested upon that alone, to 
begin a Warre. First therefore, let Nations, 
that pretend to Greafnesse, have this; That they 
be sensible of Wrongs, either upon Borderers, 
Merchants, or Politique Ministers; And that 
they sit not too long upon a Provocation. Se- 
condly, let them be prest, and ready, to give 
Aids and Succours, to their Confederates: As it 
ever was with the Remaxs: In so much, as if the 
‘Confederate, had Leagues Defensive with divers 
other States, and upon Invasion offered, did im- 
plore their Aides severally, yet the Xomans 
would ever bee the formost,. and leave it to none 
Other to have the Honour. As for the Warres, 
which were anciently made, on the behalfe, of a 
kinde of Partie, or tacite Conformitie of Estate, 
I doe not see how they may be well tustified: 
As when the Remans made a Warre for the 
Libertie of Grecia: Or when the Lacedemont- 
ans, and Athenians, made Warres, to set up or 
pull downe Democracies, and Oligarchies: Or 
when Warres were made by Forrainers, under 
the pretence of Lustice, or Protection, to deliver 
the Subiects of others, from Tyrannie, and Op- 
pression; And the like. Let it suffice, That no 
Estate expect to be Greai, that is not awake, 
upon any iust Occasion of Arming. 

No Body can be healthfull without Avercise, 
neither Naturall Body, nor Politique: And cer- 
tainly, to a Kingdome or Estate, a Iust and Hon- 
ourable Warre, is the true £vercise. A Civill 
Warre, indeed, is like the Heat of a Feaver; But 
a Forraine Warre, is like the Heat of Axrerczse, 
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and serveth to keepe the Body in Health: For 
in a Slothfuli Peace, both Courages will effemi- 
nate, and Manners Corrupt. But howsoever it 
be for ‘Happinesse, without all Question, for 
Greatnesse, it maketh, to bee still, for the most 
Part, in Armes: And the Strength of a Veteran 
Armie, (though it be a chargeable Businesse; al- 
waies on Foot, is that, which commonly giveth 
the Law; Or at least the Reputation amongst all 
Neighbouf States; As may well bee seene in 
Spaine; which hath had, in one Part or other, 
a Veteran Armie, almost continually, now by 
the Space of Stx-score yeeres. 

To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridgement 
of a Monarchy. Cicero writing to Afticus, of 
Pompey his Preparation against Cesar, saith ; 
Constlium Pomipeis plané Themiistocleum est; 
Putat enim, qui Mari potitur, eum Rerum potirt, 
And, without doubt, Pempey had tired out Ce- 
sar, if upon vaine Confidence, he had not left 
that Way. We see the great Effects of Bat- 
tailes by Sea. The Battaile of 4¢?7zzm decided 
the Empire of the World. The Battaile of Ze- 
panto arrested the Greatnesse of the 7xrke. 
There be many Examples, where Sea-Fights 
have beene Finall to the warre; But this is, 
when Princes or States, have set up their Rest, 
upon the Battailes. But thus much is certaine; 
That hee that Commands the Sea, is at great 
liberty, and may take as much, and as little of 
the Warre, as he will, Whereas those, that be — 
strongest by land, are many times neverthelesse 
in great Straights. Surely, at this Day, with 
us of Auroepe, the Vantage of Strength at Sza 
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(which is one of the Principall Dowries of this 
Kingdome of Great Brittatne) is Great: Both be- 
cause, Most of the Kingdomes of £uvroepe, are 
not meerely Inland, but girt with the Sea, most 
part of their Compasse ; And because, the Wealth 
of both /xdres, seemes in great Part, but an Ac- 
- cessary, to the Command of the Seas. 

The Warres of Latter Ages, seeme to be 
made in the Darke, in Respect of the Glory and 
Honour, which reflected upon Men, from the 
Warres in Anctent Time. There be now, for 
Martiall Encouragement, some Degrees and 
Orders of Chivalry; which neverthelesse, are 
conferred promiscuously, upon Soldiers, & no 
Soldiers; And some Remembrance perhaps 
upon the Scutchion; And some Hospitals for 
Maimed Soldiers; And such like Things. But 
in Ancient Times; The 7yrophies erected upon 
the Place of the Victory; The Funerall Lauda- 
tives and Monuments for those that died tn the 
Wars; The Crowns and Garlands Personal ; 
The Stile of Emperor, which the Great Kings 
of the World after borrowed; The Triumphes 
of the Generalls upon their Returne; The great 
Donatives and Largesses upon the Disbanding 
af the Armies; were Things able to enflame al! 
Mens Courages. But above all, That of the 
Triumph, amongst the Romans, was not Page- 
ants or Gauderie, but one of the Wisest and No- 
blest Institutions, that ever was. For it con- 
tained three Things; Honour to the Generall; 
Riches to the Treasury out of the Spoiles; And 
Donatives to the Army. But that Honour, per- 
haps, were not fit for Menarchies; Except it be 
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in the Person of the Monarch himselfe, or his 
Sonnes; As it came to passe, in the Times 
of the Koman Emperours, who did impropriate 
the Actuall Triumphs to Themselves, and their 
Sonnes, for such Wars, as they did atchieve in 
Person: And left onely, for Wars atchieved by 
Subtects, some Triumphall Garments, and En- 
signes, to the Generall. 

To conclude; No Man can, by Cave taking 
(as the Scréfture saith) adde a Cubite to his 
Stature, in this little Modell of a Mans Body: 
But in the Great Frame of Aizngdomes, & Com- 
won Wealtks, it is in the power of Princes, or 
Estates, to adde Amplitude and Greatnesse to 
their Aznydomes. For by introducing such Or- | 
dinances, Constitutions, and Customes, as we 
have now touched, they may sow Greatnesse, 
to their Posteritie, and Succession. But these 
Things are commonly not Observed, but left to 
take their Chance, 


XXX 
@t Meqgiment of Wealth. 


HERE is a wisdome in this, beyond the 

. Ruies of PAysicke: A Mans owne Obser- 
vation, what he findes Good of, and what he 
findes Hurt of, is the best Physicke to preserve 
Sealth - But it is a safer Conclusion to Say ; 
This agreeth ‘not well with me, therefore I wiil 
nok ontinue gt; Then this: 7 finde no offetice 
of ‘Ss, therefore I may use it. For strength of 
Mattie in youth, passeth over many Excesses, 
whichis re owing a Man till his Age. Discerne | 
of th comming on of Yeares, and thinke not, to 
doe of sainé Things still; For Age will not be 






Deh | Beygare of sudden Change in any great 
pow Did-and if necessity inforce it, fit the 
res 


it. For it.is a Secrét, both. in Nature, 
and ite; That it is safer to change Many 
r hing} then one, Examine thy Customes, of 
~ Diety leepe, Ekercise, Apparell, and the like; 

ne “2 in any Thing, thou shalt iudge hurtfull, 
to disGotinne it by little and little ; But so, as 
if thotdoest finde any Inconvenience by the 
Chang thoy*come backe to it againe: For it 
K 2 
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is hard to distinguish, that which: 1s generally 
held good, and wholesome, from’ that, which is 
good particularly, and fit for thine owne Body. 
To be free minded, and cheerefully disposed, at 
Houres of Meat, and of Sleep, and of Exercise, 
is one of the best Precepts of Long lasting. As 
for the Passions and Studies of the Minde ; Avoid 
Envie; Anxious Feares; Anger fretting inwards ; 
Subtill and knottie Inquisitions ; Ioyes, and Ex- 
hilarations in Excesse; Sadnesse not Communi- 
cated. Entertaine Hopes; Mirth rather then 
loy; Varietie of Delights, rather then Surfet of 
them; Wonder, and Admiration, aud therefore 
Novelties ; Studies that fill the Minde with Splen- 
dide and Illustrious Obie¢ts, as Histories, Fa- 
bles, and Contemplations of Nature. If yau fle 
Physicke in Afea/th altogether, it will be too 
strange for your Body, when you shall ned it. 
If you make it too familiar, it will worke ny) Ex- 
traordinary Effect, when Sicknesse comme}, I 
commend rather, some Diet, for certaine Sea- 
sons, then frequent Use of Physicke, Exsept it 
be growen into a Custome. For those. Diets 
alter the Body more, and trouble it lesse. Des- 
pise no new Accident, in your Body, buy aske 
Opinion of it. In Sicknuesse, respect #7ealth 
prificipally ; And in Health, Aiton. Fok those 
that put their Bodies, to endure in Healig, may 
in mest Ssknesses, which are not very Ssharpe, 
be cured onely with Diet, and Tendering. :Celsxs 
could never have spoken it as a PAysicig.», had 
he not been a Wise Man withall; when he giveth 
it, for one of the great precepts of Heai th and 
Lasting; That a Man doe vary, and enter -hange 
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Contraries; But with an Inclination to the more 
benigne Extreme: Use Fasting, and full Eating, 
but rather full Eating; Watching and Sleep, 
but rather Sleep; Sitting, and Exercise, but 
rather Exercise; and the like. So shall Nature 
be cherished, and yet taught Masteries. PAy- 
seiczans are some of them so pleasing, and con- 
formable to the Humor of the Patient, as they 
presse not the true Cure of the Disease; And 
some other are so Regular, in proceeding ac- 
cording to Art, for the Disease, as they respect 
“not sufficiently the Condition of the Patient. 
Take one of a Middle Temper; Or if it may not 
ve found in one Man, combine ‘two of either 

: And forget not to call, aswell the best 
acquainted with your Body, as the best reputed 
of for his Faculty. 
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@f Suspicion 


Suse C/ONS amongst Thoughts, are like. _ 
_ Bats amongst Birds, they ever fly by Twi-! V 
light. Certainly, they are to be repressed, or, at; 
the least, well guarded: For they cloud the 
. Minde; they leese Frends; and they checke with 
usinesse, whereby Businesse cannot goe on, 
currantly, and constantly. They dispose Kings to 
‘Tyranny, Husbands to Iealousie, Wise Men to 
Irresolution and Melancholy. They are Defects, 
not inthe Heart, but inthe Braine; For they take 
Place in the Stoutest Natures: Asin the Example 
of Henry the Seventh of Augland,: There was 
not a more Sxsficzous Man, nora more Stout. 
And in such a Composition, they doe small Hurt, 
For commonly they are not admitted, but with 
Examination, whether they be likely or no? 
But in fearefull Natures, they gaine Ground too 
fast. There is Nothing makes a Man Suspedi 
much, more then to Know little: And therefore 
Men should remedy Szsfzczox, by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Susfzcious in 
smother... What would Men have? Doe they 
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think. hose they employ and deale with, are 
Saints Doe they not thinke, they will have 
their o 2 Ends,.and be truer to Themselves, 
then to”em? Therefore, there is no better 
Way to derate Suspicions, then to account 
upon suc “«sPiczors as true, and yet to bridle 
them, as. e. For so farre, a Man ought to 
make use ‘“spPicions, as to provide, as af that 
should be «2, that he Suwsfed7s, yet it may doe 
him no H: Sxspficions, that the Minde, of 
it selfe, gat] , are but Buzzes} But Swspzczons, 
that are art Illy nourished, and put into Mens 
Heads, by “ales, and Whisprings of others, 


have Sting Certainly, the best Meane, to . 


cleare the , in this same Wood of Sws- 
picions, is fr sly to communicate them, with 
the Partie, t “e Suspects: For thereby, he 
shall be sure ‘now more of the Truth of 
them, then ' i before; And withall, shall. 
make that Pe ore circumspect, not to give 
further Caus sfzcion. But this would not 


be done to: base Natures: For they, if 
they finde t s once suspected, will never 
be true. / an saies: Sospetto licentia 
fede: Ass ton did give a Pasport to 
Faith: E: .rather to kindle it, to dis- 
charge it . 
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what is True: As if it were a 
what might be Said, and nc 
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part Tedious, and when i 
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Mans present Businesse of Importance, And 
any Case that deserveth Pitty. Yet there be 


some, that thinke their Wits have been, asleepe; 


Except they dart out somewhat, that is Piquant, 
and to the Quicke: That is a Vaine, which 
would be brideled ; 


Parte Puer stimudlis, 6 fortints utere Lorts..s 
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And generally, Men ought to finde the differ- 
ence, between Saltnesse and Bitternesse. Cer- 
tainly, he that hath a Satyricall vaifie, as he 


maketh others afraid bf his Wit, so he had need | 


be afraid of others Memory. He that question- 
eth much, shall learne much, and content much; 
But especially, if he apply his Questions, to the 
Skill of the Persons, whom he asketh: For he 
shall give them occasion, to please themselves 
in Speaking, and himselfe shail continually ga- 
ther Knowledge. But let his Questions, not be 


troublesome; For that is fit for a Poser. And- 


let him be sure, to leave other Men their Turnes 
to speak. Nay, if there be any, that would 
raigne, and take up all the time, let him ‘finde 


meanes to‘take them off, and to bring Others . 


on; As Musicians use to doe, with those, that 


dance too long Galliards. If. you dissemsble - 


sometimes your knowledge, of that you are 
thought to know; you shall be thought another 
time, to kriow that, you know not. Speach ofa 
Mans Selfe ought to be seldome, and well cho- 
sen. I knew One, was wont to say, in Scorne; 
He must needs be a Wise Man, he speakes so 
much of Hémselfe: And there is but one Case, 
wherein a Man may Commend Himselfa, with 
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good Grace; And that is in commending Vertuc 
in Another; Especially, if it be such a Vertue, 
whereunto Himselfe pretendeth. Speech of Touch 
towards Others, should be sparingly used: For 
Discourse ought to be as a Field, without com. 
ming home to any Man. I knew two MNodde- 
men, of the West Part of England; Whereof 
the one was given to Scoffe, but kept ever Royal 
Cheere in his House: The other, would aske of 
those, that had beene at the Others Table; Ze// 
truely, was there never a Flout or drie Blow 
given, To which the Guesc would answer ; Sch 
and such a Thing passed: The Lord would say ; 
f thought he would marre a good Dinner, Dis- 
cretion of Speech, is more then Eloguence,; And 
to speak agreeably to him, with whom we deale, 
is more then to speake in good Words, or in 
good Order. A good continued Speech, without 
a good Speech of Interlocution, shews Slow- 
nesse: And a Good Reply, or Second Speech, 
without a good Setled Speech, sheweth Shal- 
lownesse and Weaknesse. As we see in Beasts, 
that those that are Weakest in the Course, are 
yet Nimblest in the Turne: As it is betwixt the 
Grey-hound, & the Hare. To use too many Cir- 
cumstances, ere one come to the Matter, is 
Wearisome; To use none at all, is Blunt. 
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@t Plantations 


LANTATIONS are amongst Ancient, 

Primitive, and Heroicall Workes. When the 
World was young, it begate more Children ; But 
now it is old, it begets fewer: For I may tustly 
account new Plantations, to be the Children of 
former Kingdomes. I like a Plantation in a 
Pure Soile; that is, where People are not Dis- 
planted, to the end, to Piant in Others. For 
else, it is rather an Extirpation, then a Planta- 
tion. Planting of Countries, is like Planting of 
Woods; For you must make account, to leese 
almost Twenty yeeres Profit, and expect your 
Recompence, in the end. For the Principal 
Thing, that hath beene the Destruction of most 
Plantations, hath beene the Base, and Hastie 
drawing of Profit, in the first Yeeres. It is true, 
Speedie Profit is not to be neglected, as farre as 
may stand, with the Good of the Plantation, 
but no further. It is a Shamefull and Unblessed. 
Thing, to take the Scumme of People, and 
Wicked Contlemned Men, to be the People with 
whom you Péant: And not only so, but it spoil- 
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eth the Plantation ; For they will ever live like 
Rogues, and not fall to worke, but be Lazie, and 
doe Mischiefe, and spend Victtuals, and be 
quickly weary, and then Certifie over to their 
Country, to the Discredit of the Plantation. 
The People wherewith you P/ax?, ought to be 
Gardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Car- 
penters, loyners, Fisher-men, Fowlers, with some 
few Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cookes, and Ba- 
kers, In a Country of Planfation, first looke 
about, what kinde of Vi¢tuall, the Countrie 
yeelds of it seife, to Hand: As Chestnuts, Wall- 
nuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, Dates, Plummes, 
Cherries, Wilde-Hony, and the like: and make 
use of them. Then consider, what Vittuall or 
Esculent Things there are, which grow speedily, 
and within the yeere; As Parsnips, Carrets, 
Turnips, Onions, Radish, Artichokes of Hieru- 
salem, Maiz, and the like. For Wheat, Barly, 
and Oats, they aske too much Labour: But with 


Pease, and Beanes, you may begin; Both because 


they aske lesse Labour, and because they serve 
for Meat, as well as for Bread. And of Rice like- 
wise commeth a great Encrease, and it is a 
kinde of Meat. Above all, there ought to be 
brought Store of Bisket, Oat-meale, Flower, 
Meale, and the like, in the beginning, till Bread 
may be had. For Beasts, or Birds, take chiefiy 
such, as are least Subiect to Diseases, and Mul- 
tiply fastest: As Swine, Goats, Cockes, Hennes, 
Turkies, Geese, House-doves, and the like. The 
Victuall in Plasttatiens, ought to be expended, 
almost as in a , Besieged Towne ; ‘That is, with 
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the Ground empioyed to Gardens or Corne, bee 
to a Common Stocke; And to be Laid in, and 
Stored up, and then Delivered out in Propor- 
tion; Besides some Spots of Ground, that any 
Particular Person, will Manure, for his owne 
Private. Consider likewise, what Commodities 
the Soile, where the P/anfation is, doth natu- 
rally yeeld, that they may some way helpe to 
defray the Charge of the Pélaxiation: So it be 
not, as was said, to the untimely Preiudice, of 
the maine Businesse; As it hath fared with 7¢- 
bacco in Virginia. Wood commonly aboundeth 
but too much; And therefore, Timber is fit to 
be one. If there be Iron Ure, and Streames 
whereupon to set the Milles; Iron is a brave 
Commoditie, where Wood aboundeth. Making 
of Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, 
would be put in Experience. Growing Silke 
likewise, if any be, is a likely Commoditie. 
Pitch and Tarre, where store of Firres and 
Pines are, will not faile. So Drugs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they are, cannot but yeeld great 
Profit. Soape Ashes likewise, and other Things, 
that may be thought of. But moile not too 
much under Ground: For the Hope of Mines is 
very Uncertaine, and useth to make the Planters 
Lazie, in other Things. For Government, let it - 
be in the Hands of one, assisted with some 
Counsell: And let them have Commission, to 
exercise Martiall Lawes, with some limitation. 
And above all, jet Men make that Proft of 
being in the Wildernesse, as they have God al- 
waies, and his Service, before their Eyes. Let 
not the Government of the Plantation, depend 
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upon too many Counsellours, and Undertakers, 
in the Countrie that P/anfefk, but upon a tem- 
perate Number: And let those be, rather Noble- 
men, and Gentlemen, then Merchants: For they 
looke ever to the present Gaine. Let there be 
Freedomes from Custome, till the Plantation be 
of Strength: And not only.Freedome from Cus- 
tome, but Freedome to carrie their Commodi- 
ties, where they may make their Best of them, 
except there be some speciall Cause of Caution, 
Cramme not in People, by sending too fast, 
Company, after Company; But rather hearken 
how they waste, and send Supplies proportion- 
ably; But so, as the Number may live well, in 
the Plantation, and not by Surcharge be in 
Penury. It hath beene a great Endangering, to 
thé Health of some Planfations, that they have 
built along the Sea, and Rivers, in Marish and 
unwholesome Grounds, Therefore, though you 
begin there, to avoid Carriage, and other like 
Discommodities, yet build still, rather upwards, 
from the Streames, then along. It concerneth 
likewise, the Health of the Plantation, that they 
have good Store of Salt with them, that they 
may use it, in their Victualls, when it shall be 
necessary. If you Plant, where Savages are, 
doe not onely entertaine them with Trifles, and 
Gingles; But use them iustly, and gratiously, 
with sufficient Guard neverthelesse: And doe 
not-wihne their favour, by helping them to in- 
vade their Enemies, but for their Defence it is 
not amisse. And send oft of them, over to the 
Country, that P/azfs, that they may see a better 
Condition then their owne, and commend it 
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when they returne. When the Plaxfatton grows 
to Strength, then it is time, to P/a#i with Wo- 
men, as well as with Men; That the Plantation 
may spread into Generations, and not be ever 
peeced from without. It is the sinfullest Thing 
in the world, to forsake or destitute a P/fanta- 
tion, once in Forwardnesse: For besides the 
Dishonour, it is the Guiltinesse of Bloud, of 
many Commiuserable Persons. 


XXXIIII 
oe! 
@t Miches is 


CANNOT call Azches better, then the Bag- 

gage of Vertue. The Roman Word is better, 
/mpedimenta. For as the Baggage is toan Army, 
so is Atches to Vertue. It cannot be spared, 
nor left behinde, but it hindreth the March; 
Yea, and the care of it, sometimes, loseth or 
disturbeth the Victory: of great Riches, there 
is no Reall Use, except it be in the Distribu- 
tion; The rest is but Conceit. So saith Sa/o- 
mon; Where much is, there are Many to ton- 
sume it; And what hath the Owner, but the 
Sight of it, with kis Eyes? The Personall Fru- 
ition in any Man, cannot reach to feele Great 
Riches: There is a Custody of them; Or a 
Power of Dole and Donative of them; Or a 
Fame of them; But no Solid Use to the Owner. | 
Doe you not see, what fained Prices, are set 
: upon -littie Stones, and Rarities? And what. 
Works of Ostentation, are undertaken, because 
there might seeme to be, some Use of great 
fiches? But then yout will say, they may be 
of use, to buy Men out of Dangers or Troubles. 
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As Satomon saith; Riches are as a strong Hold, 
in the Imagination of the Rich Man. But this 
is excellently expressed, that it is in /wagina- 
trom, and not alwaies in Faé?. For certainly 
Great Aches, have sold more Men, then they 
have bought out. Seeke not Proud Aiches, but 
such as thou maist get iustly, Use soberly, Dis- 
tribute cheerefully, and Leave contentedly. Yet 
have no Abstract nor Friarly Contempt of them. 
But distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Radirius 
Posthumus,; In studio rez amplificande, appa- 
reval, non Avaritie Predam, sed Instrumen- 
tunmt Bonitati, gu@ri. WHearken also to Sa/o- 
mon, and beware of Hasty Gathering of Riches: 
(Jui festinat ad Divitias, non erit insons. The 


Poets faigne that when Plutus, (which is Risiys,)- 


is sent from /#piter, he limps, and goes slowly; 
But when he is sent from P/#fo, he runnes, and 
is Swift of Foot. Meaning, that Azches gotten 
by Good Meanes, and Iust Labour, pace slowly : 
But when they come by the death of Others, 


(As by the Course of Inheritance, Testaments, 


and the like,) they come tumbling upon a Man: 
But it mought be applied likewise to Pluto, 
taking him for the Devill. For when Riches 
come from the Devill, (as by Fraud, and Oppres- 
sion, and uniust Meanes,) they come upon 


speed, The Wates to enrich are many, and 


most of them Foule. Parszmony is one of the 
best, and yet is not Innocent: For it with-hold- 
eth Men, from Workes of Liberality, and Cha- 
rity. The lmprovement of the Ground, is the 


most Naturall Obtaining of Azches; For it is ~ 


our Great Mothers Blessing, the Earths; But it 
' L 
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is slow. And yet, where Men of great wealth, 
doe stoope to husbandry, it multiplieth Aickes 
exceedingly, I knew a Nobleman in Ang/and, 
that had the greatest Audits, of any Man in my 
Time: A Great Grasier, A Great Sheepe-Mas- 
ter, A Great Timber Man, A Great Colliar, A 
Great Corne-Master, A Great Lead-Man, and so 
of Iron, and a Number of the like Points of 
Husbandry. So as the Eatth seemed a Sea to 
him, in respect of the Perpetuall Importation. 
It was truly observed by One, that Himselfe 
came very hardly to a Little Rrches, and very 
easily to Great Riches. For when a Mans 
Stocke is come to that, that he can expe¢t the 
Prime of Markets, and overcome those Bar- 
* gaines, which for their greatnesse are few Mens 
Money, and be Partner in the Industries of 
Younger Men, he cannot but encrease mainely, 
The Gazues of Ordinary Trades and Vocations, 
are honest; And furthered by two Things, chief- 
ly: By Diligence; And By a good Name, for 
good and faire dealing. But the Gaines of Bar- 
faines, are of a more doubtfull Nature; When 
Men shall waite upon Others Necessity, broake 
by Servants and Instruments to draw them on, 
Put off Others cunningly that would be better 
Chapmen, and the like Practises, which are 
Crafty and Naught. As for the Chopping of 
Largaines, when a Man Buies, not to Hold, but 
to Sell. over againe, that commonly Grindeth 
double, both upon the Seller, and upon the 
Buyer, Shavings, doe greatly Enrich, if the 
Hands be well chosen, that are trusted.. Usury 
is the certainest Meanes of Gaine, though one 
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of the worst; As that, whereby a Man doth eate 
his Bread:: /#2 sudore wultis aliené: And be- 
sides, doth Plough upon Sundaies, But yet 
Certaine though it be, it hath Flawes; For that 
the Scriveners and Broakers, doe valew unsound 
Men, to serve their owne Turne. The ferfune, 
in being the First in an /aventiexn, or in a 
Privitedge, doth cause sometimes a wonderfull 
Overgrowth in Aiches,; As it was with the first 
‘Sugar Man, in the Canaries: Therefore, if a 
Man can play the true Loegic7ax, to have as well 
Judgement, as Invention, he may do great Mat- 
ters; especially if the Times be fit. He that 
resteth upon Gaines Certaine, shall hardly grow 
to great Aiches: And he that puts all upon 4Ad- 
ventures, doth often times breake, and come to 
Poverty: It is good therefore, to guard 4 dven- 
tures with Certainties, that may uphold losses. 
Monopolies, and Coemption of Wares for Resale, 
where they are not restrained, aré great Meanes 
to enrich; especially, if the Partie have intelli- 
gence, what Things are like to come into Re- 
quest, and so store Himselfe before hand. Azches 
gotten by Service, though it be of the best Rise, 
yet when they are gotten by Flattery, Feeding 
Humours, and other Servile Conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the Worst. As for 
Fishing for Zesfaments and Executorshifs (as 
Tacitus saith of Seseca,; Tesfammenta ef Orbos, 
fanguam Indagine capi;) \t is yet worse; By 
how much Men submit themselves, to Meaner 
Persons, then in Servzce. Beleeve not much_ 
them, that seeme to despise Azches: For they 
despise them, that despaire of them; And none 
L2 
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Worse, when they come to them. Be not Pen- 
ny-wise; Azches have Wings, and sometimes 
they Fly away of themselves, sometimes they 
must be set Flying to bring in more. Men 
leave their Azches, either to their Kindred; Or 
to the Publique: And moderate Portions prosper 
best in both, A great State left to an Heire, is 
as a Lure to ali the Birds of Prey, round about, 
to seize on him, if he be not the better stablished 
in Yeares and ludgement. Likewise Glorious 
Gifts and Foundations, are like Sacrifices with- 
out Saté; And but the Painted Sepulchres of 
Atmes, which soone will putrifie, and corrupt 
inwardly. Therefore, Measure not thine Ad- 
vancements by Quantity, but Frame them by 
Measure; and Deferre not Charities till Death: 
For certainly, fa Man weigh it rightly, he that 
doth so, is rather Liberali of an Other Mans, 
then of his Owne, 


XXXV 


Of Prophecies 


MEANE not to speake of Divine Prophe- 

cites; Nor of Heathen Oracles; Nor of Na- 
tural] Predictions; But only of Prepheczes, that 
have beene of certaine Memory, and from Hid- 
den Causes. Saith the Pythonissa to Saul; To 
Morrow thou and thy sonne shall be with me. 
Homer hath these Verses. 


At Domus Anee cunttis dominabitur Oris, 
_Et Nati Natorum, & qui nascentur ab tllts: 


A Prophecie, as it seemes, of the Roman Em-— 
pire. Seneca the Tragedian hath these Verses. 


Ventent Annis 

Secula seris, guious Oceanus 

Vincula Rerum laxet, & ingens 

Pateat Tellus, Typhisgue novos 

Detegat Orbes,; nec stt Terris 

Ultima Threle: 
A Prophecie of the Discovery of America. The 
Daughter of Polycrates dreamed, that /upzter 
bathed her Father, and Afof/e annointed him: 
And it came to passe, that he was crucified in 
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an Open Place, where the Sunne made his 
Bodie runne with Sweat, and the Raine washed 
It. Phetp of Macedon dreamed, He sealed up 
his Wives Belly: Whereby he did expound it, 
that his Wife should be barren: But Aréstander 
the Soothsayer, told him, his Wife was with 
Childe, because Men doe not use to Seale Ves- 
sells that are emptie. A Phantasme, that ap-~ 
peared to /. Brutus in his Tent, said to him: 
Philippis ttertm me videbis. Tiberius said to 
Galba. Tu quogue Galba degustabis Iniperium. 
In Vespasians Time, there went a Prophecie in 
the East; That those that should come forth of 
fudea, should reigne over the World: which 
though it may be was meant of our Saviour, 
yet /acttus expounds it of Vespasian. Damé- 
“tan dreamed, the Night before he was slaine, 
that a Golden Head was growing out of the 
Nape of his. Necke: And indeed, the Succession 
that followed him, for many yeares, made Gold- 
en Times. Henry the Sixt of England, said of 
. flenry the Seventh, when he was a Lad, and 
gave him Water: 7hds is the Lad, that shall 
cnioy the Crowne, for which we strive. When 
I was in France, I heard from one D*. Pena, 
that the Q. Wether, who was given to Curious 
Arts, caused the Azzg her Husbands Nativitie, 
to be Calculated, under a false Name; And the 
Astrologer gave a Iudgement, that he should be 
killed ina Duell; At which the Queene laughed, 
thinking her Husband, to be above Challenges 
and Duels: but he was slaine, upon a Course at 
Tilt, the Splinters of the Staffe of Mongomery, 
going in at his Bever. The triviall Prophecte, 
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which I heard, when I was a Childe, and Queene 
Elizabeth was in the Flower of her Yeares, was ; 

When Hempe is sponne,; 

England's done. 
Whereby, it was generally conceived, that after 
the Princes had Reigned, which had the Princi- 
piall Letfers, of that Word Hempe, (which were 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Phttep, and Aizzabeth) 
FE-ngland should come to utter Confusion: Which, 
thankes be to God, is verified only, in the 
Change of the Name: For that the Kings Stile, 
is now no more of Axgland, but of Brifaze. 
There was also another Profhecte, before the 
year of 88, which I doe not well understand. 


There shall be seene upon a day, 
Betweene the Baugh, and the May, 

The Blacke Fleet of Norway. 

When that that is come and gone, 
England build Houses of Lime and Stone 
For after Warres shall you have Noue. 


{t was generally conceived, to be meant of the 
Spanish Fleet, that came in 88. For that the 
King of Spaines Surname, as they say, 1s Ver- 
way. The Prediction of Kegzomontanus ; 
Ofogessimus offavus mirabilis ANNUS ; 

Was thought likewise accomplished, in the Send- 
ing of that great Fleet, being the greatest in 
Strength, though not in Number, of all that ever 
swamme upon the Sea. As for C/eows Dreame, 
I thinke it was a lest. It was, that he was de- 
youred of along Dragon; And it was expound- 
ed of a Maker of Sausages, that troubled him 
exceedingly. There are Numbers of the like 
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kinde; Especially if you include Dre ames, and 
Predittions of Astrologie. But 1 have set downe 
these few onely of certaine Credit, for Example, 
My Tudgement is, that they ought all to be De 
spisea; And ought to serve, but for Winter 
Talke, by the Fire side. Though when I say 
Despised, | meane it as for Beleefe: For other- 
wise, the Spreading or Publishing of them, is in 
no sort to be Despzsed. For they have done 
much Mischiefe: And I see many severe Lawes 
made to suppresse them. That, that hath given 
them Grace, and some Credit, consisteth in 
tree Things. First, that Men marke, when 
“they hit, and never marke, when they misse: As 
they doe, generally, also of Dreames. The se- 
cond 1s, that Probable Conie¢tures, or obscure 
Traditions, many times, turne themselves into 
Prophecies: While the Nature of Man, which 
coveteth Yivimation, thinkes it no Perill to fore- 
tell that, which indeed they doe but colleét. As 
that of Seseca's Verse. For so much was then 
subiect to Demonstration, that the Globe of the 
Rarth, had great Parts beyond the Atlanticke; 
which mought be Probably conceived, not to be 
all Sea: And adding thereto, the Tradition in 
Plato’s Timeus, and his Atlanticus, it mought 
encourage One, to turne it to a Prediftion. The 
third, and Last (which is the Great one) 15, that 
almost all of them, being infinite in Number, 
have-beene Impostures, and by idle and craftie 
Braincs, meerely contrived and faigned, after the 
Event Past. 


, 
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®t Ambition 


MBITION 1s lke Choler; Which is an 

Humour, that maketh Men Active, Earnest, 
Full of Alacritie, and Stirring, if it be not stop- 
ped. But if it be stopped, and cannot have his 
Way, it becommieth Adust, and thereby Maligne 
and Venomous. So Amdéitions Men, if they 
finde the way Open for their Rising, and still 
get forward, they are rather Busie then Dangeér- 
ous; But if they be check’t in their desires, they 
become secretly discontent, and looke upon Men 
and matters, with an Evill Eye; And are best 
pleased, when Things goe backward; Which is 
the worst Propertie, in a Servant of a Prince 
or State. Therefore it is good for Princes, if 
they use Amditious Men, to handle it so, as 
they be still Progressive, and not Retrograde: 
Which because it cannot be without Inconveni- 
ence, it is good not to use such Natures at all, 
For if they rise not with their Service, they will 
take Order to make their Service fall with them. 
But since we have said, it were gogd not to use 
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 necessitie, it is fit we speake, in what Cases, 


they are of necessitie. Good Commanders in 
the Warres, must be taken, be they never so 
Ambitious: For the Use of their Service dis- 
penseth with the rest; And to take a Soldier 
without - Aamdrion, is to pull off his Spurres. 
There is algo. gréat use of Amédttious Men, in 
being’-Skreepes to Princes, in Matters of Dan- 
ger and Envie: For-no Man will take that Part, 
except he be like a Seel’d Dove, that mounts 
and mounts, because he cannot see about him. 
There is Use also of Ambitious Men, in Pulling 
downe the Greatnesse, of any Subiect that 
over-tops: As 7zéerzus used Afacre in the Pul- 
ling down of Sedgnus. Since therefore they 
must be used, in such Cases, there resteth to 
speake, how they are to be brideled, that they 
may be lesse dangerous. There is lesse danger 
of them, if they be of Meane Birth, then if they 
be Noble: And if they be rather Harsh of Na- 
ture, then Gracious and Popular: And if they be 
rather New Raised, then growne Cunning, and 
Fortified in their Greatnesse. It is counted by 
some, a weaknesse in Princes, to have Favor- 
‘tes’ But it is, of all others, the best Remedy 
against Amézrtious Great-Ones. For when the 
Way of Pleasuring and Displeasuring, lieth by 
the Favourite, it is Impossible, Any Other 
should be Over-great. Another meanes to curbe 
them, is to Ballance them b¢ others, as Proud 
as they. But then, there must be some Middle 
Counsellours, to keep Things steady: For with- 
out that Ballast, the Ship will roufe too much. 
At the least, a Prince may animate and inure 
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some Meaner Persons, to be, as it were, Scourges - 
to Ambitions Men, As for the having of them 
Obnoxious to Ruine, if they be of fearefull Na- 
tures, it may doe well: But if they bee Stout, and 
Daring, it may precipitate their Designes, and 
prove dangerous. As for the pulling of them 
downe, if the Affaires require it, and that it may 
not be done with safety suddainly, the onely 
Way is, the Enterchange continually of Favours, 
and Disgraces; whereby they may not know, 
what to expe¢t; And be, as it were, in a Wood. 
Of Amditions, it is lesse harmefull, the 4 médttion 
to prevaile in great Things, then that other, to 
appeare in every thing; For that breeds Confu- 
sion, and marres Businesse. But yet, it is lesse 
danger, to have an Améditious Man, stirring in 
Businesse, then Great in Dependances. He that 
seeketh to be Eminent amongst Able Men, hath 
a great Taske; but that is ever good for the 
Publique. But he that plots, to be the onely 
Figure amongst Ciphars, is the decay of an 
whole Age. AMoxour hath three Things in it: 
The Vantage Ground to doe good: The Ap 
proach to Kings, and principall Persons: And 
the Raising of a Mans owne Fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these Intentions, when he as- 
pireth, is an Honest Man: And that Prince, that 
can discerne of these Intentions, in Another 
that aspireth, 1s a wise Prince. Generally, let 
Princes and Statés, choose such Ministers, as 
are more sensible of Duty, then of Rising; And 
such as love Businesse rather upon Conscience, 
then upon Bravery: And let them Discerne a 
Bugie Nature, from a Willing Minde. | 
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Gf MMasquex and Ariumphs 


“TP BESE Things*afe but Toyes, to come 
4. amongst such Serious Observations. But 
“igatysince Princes will have such Things, it is 
~ better, they should be Graced with Elegancy, 
then Daubed with Cost. Dancing to Song, is a 
Thing of great State, and Pleasure. I understand 
it, that the Song be in Quire, placed aloft, and 
accompanied with some broken Musicke: And 
the Ditty fitted to the Device. Ading in Song, 
especially in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good 
Grace: I say Adfrng, not Dancing, (For that is a 
Meane and Vulgar Thing;) And the Voéces of 
the Dialogue, would be Strong and Manly, (A 
Base, and a Tenour; No Treble;) And the Ditty 
High and Tragicall; Not nice or Dainty. 
Several Quires, placed one over against an- 
other, and taking the Voice by Catches, 4athente 
wise, give great Pleasure. Turning Dances into 
figure, is a childish Curiosity. And generally, 
let it be noted, that those Things, which I here 
set downe, are such, as doe naturally take the 
Sense, and not respect Petty Wonderments. It 
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is true, the 4 /fesutions of Scenes, so it be quiet- 
ly, and without Noise, are Things of great 
Beauty, and Pleasure: For they feed and relieve 
the Eye, before it be full of the same Obiect. 
Let the Scézes abound with igh?, specially 
Coloured and Varied: And let the Masquers, or 
any other, that are to come down from the 
Scene, have some Motions, upon the Scexe it 
selfe, before their Comming down: For it drawes 
the Eye strangely, & makes it with great 
pleasure, to desire to see that, it cannot perfectly 
discerne. Let the Songs be Loud, and Chggxe- 
full, and not Chirpings, or Pulings. Leté 
Musicke likewise, be Sharpe, and Lexa, and 
Weill Placed. The Colours, that shew best by 
Candlelight, are; White, Carnation, and a 
Kinde of Sea-Water-Greene ; And Qes, or Spangs, 
as they are of no great Cost, so they are of most 
Glory. As for Rick Embrordery, it is lost, and 
not Discerned, Let the Suwées of the Masguers, 
be Gracefull, and such as become the Person, 
when the Vizars are off: Not after Examples of 
Knowne Attires; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, and 
the like. Let Axdzasgues not be long; They have 
been commonly of Fooles, Satyres, Baboones, 
Wilde-Men, Antiques, Beasts, Sprites, Witches, 
Ethiopes, Pigmies, Turquets, Nimphs, Rusticks, 
Cupids, Statua’s Moving, and the like. As for 
Angels, it is not Comicall enough, to put them in 
Anti-Masques ; And any Thing that is hideous, 
as Devils, Giants, is on the other side as unit. 
But chiefly, let the Afuszcke of them, be Recrea- 
tive, and with some strange Changes, Some 
Sweet Odours, suddenly comming forth, without 
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any drops fafling, are, in such a Company, as there 
is Steame and Heate, Things of great Pleasure; 
& Refreshment, Double Masgues, one of Men, 
anothé? of Ladies, addeth State, and Variety. 
But Allis Nothing, except the Aedme be kept 
Cleare, and Neat. 

For f/zsts, and foarneys, and Barriers, The 
Glories of them, are chiefly in the Chariots, 
wherein the Challengers make their Entry; 
Especially if they ‘be drawne with Strange 
Beasts; As: Lions, Beares, Cammels, and the 
like: Or in the Devices of their Entrance; Or 
in the Bravery of their Liveries; Or in the Géod- 
ly Furniture ef their Horses, and Armour. But 
enough of these Toyes., 
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Ot ature in (Men 


ATURE is Often Hidden; Sometimes 

Overcome; Seldome Extinguished. Force 
maketh Maiure more violent in the Returne: 
Doétrine and Discourse maketh Nature lesse 
Importune: But Custome onely doth alter and 
subdue Warure. Hee that seeketh Vittery over 
his Nature, let him not set Himselfe too great, 
nor too small Tasks: For the first, will make 
him deiected by often Faylings; And the Second 
will make him a small Proceeder, though by. 
- often Prevailings. And at the first, let him - 
practise with Helps, as Swimmers doe with 
Bladders, or Rushes: But after a Time, let him 
practise ‘with disadvantages, as Dangers: ‘doe 
with thick Shooes. For it breeds great Perfec- 
tion, if the Pra¢tise be harder then the use. 
Where ature is Mighty, and therefore the Vic- 
tory hard, the Degrees had need be; First to 
Stay and Arrest Mature in Time; Like to Him, 
_ that would say over the Foure and Twenty Let- 
ters, when he was Angry: Then to Goe lesse in 
Quantity; As if éne should, in forbearing Wine, 
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come from Drinking Healths, to a Draught at a 
Meale: And lastly, to Discontinue altogether, 
But if a Man have the Fortitude, and Resolu- 
tion, to enfranchise Himselfe at once; that ie the 
best ; | 7 — 
Optimus itle Animi Vindex, ladentia pedlus 
Vincula gui rupit, dedoluitgue semel. 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amisse, to bend Va- 
,fure as a Wand, to a Contrary iE-xtreme, whereby. 
Yio set it right: Understanding it, where the Con- 

trary Extreme is no Vice, Let not a man force 

Habit upon himselfe, with a Perpetual! Con-_ 
inuance, but with some Intermission. For both 
he Pause, reinforceth the new Onset; And if.a 

| Man, that is got pérfeét, be ever in Practise, he- 
| Shall as well practise his Errours, as his Abili- 
ties; And induce one Habite of both: And there 
is no Meanes to helpe this, but by Seasonable 
Intermissions. But let not a Man trust his Vic-- 
torie over his (ature too farre; For Nature 
will lay buri@@ .a great Time, and yet revive, 
upon the Occasion or Temptation. ” Like: as. it 
was with A sepesDamosell, turned ‘from a-Catt 
to a Woman; who sate very demurely, at the 
Boards End, till a Mouse ranne before her. 
Therefore let a Man, either avoid the Occasion’ 
altogether ; Or put Himselfe often to it, that hee 
may be little moved with it.- A Mans Nature is 
best_perceived in Privatenesse, for there is no_ 
Affectation ; In Passion, for.that putteth a Man 
out of his Precepts; And in a new Case or Ex. _ 
periment, for there Custome leaveth him. They. | 
are happie Men, whose Vaturae sort with thelr 
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Vocations; Otherwise they may say, Audtim 
intola fuit Anima mea: when they converse in 
those Things, they doe not Affect, In Studies, 
whatsbever a Man commandeth upon himselfe, 
let him set Houres for it: But whatsoever is 
agreeable to-his Vaf#re, let him take no Care, 
for any set Times: For his Thoughts, will fiie 
to it of Themselves ;-So as the Spaces of other 
Businesse, or Studies, will suffice. A Mans Na- 
fere runnes either to Herbes, or Weeds; There- - 
fore iet him seasonably Water the One, and 
Destroy the Other. | 
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OE Custome and Education 


ENS Thoughts are much according to 
their Inclination: Their Discourse and 
speeches according to their Learning, and In- 
fused Opinions; But their Deeds are after as 
they have beene Accustomed. And therefore, 
as Macciavel well noteth (though in an evill 
favoured Instance) There is no Trusting to the 
Force of Nature, nor to the Bravery of Words; 
Except it be Corroborate by Custome. His In- 
stance is, that for the Atchieving of a desperate 
Conspiracie, a Man should not rest upon the 
Fiercenesse of any mans Nature, or his Reso- 
lute Undertakings; But take such dn one, as 
hath had his Hands formerly in Bloud. But 
Macctavel knew not of a frtar Clement, nor a 
Kavillac, nor a Jaureguy, nora Baltazar Ge- 
vara; yet his Rule holdeth still, that Nature, 
nor the Engagement of Words, are not so forck 
ble, as Cusfome. Onely Superstition is now so 
well advanced, that Men of the first Bloud, are 
as Firme, as Butchers by Occupation: And vo- 
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even in matter of Bloud. In other Things, the 
Predominancy of Custome is every where Visi- 
ble; In so much, as a Man would wonder, to 
heare Men Professe, Protest, Engage, Give 
. Great Words, and then Doe iust as they have 
Done*pefema: As if they were Dead Images, 
and. Esfgides moved onely by the wheeles of 
Custome: We see also the Raigne or Tyrannie 
of Custome, what it is. The Jndians (I meane 
the Sect of their Wise Men) lay Themselves 
quietly upon a Stacke of Wood, and so Sacrifice 
themselves by Fire. Nay the Wives strive to 
be burned with the Corpses of their Husbands. 
The Lads of Sfarta, of Ancient Time, were 
wont to be Scourged upon the Altar of Diana, 
without so much as Queching. I-remember in 
the beginning of Queene Edizaéeths time of 
England, an frish Rebell Condemned, put up a 
Petition to the Defure, that he might be hanged 
in a With, and not in an Halter, because it 
had beene so used, with former Aeée/s. There 
be Monkes in Russia, for Penance, that will sit 
a whole Night, in a Vessell of Water, till they 
be Ingaged with hard Ice, Many Examples 
may be put, of the Force of Custome, both upon . 
Minde, and Body. Therefore, since Custome is 
the Principali Magistrate of Mans life: Let Men 
by all Meanes endevour, to obtaine good Cus- 
‘domes. Certainly, Custome is most perfect, when 
‘it beginneth in Young Yeares: This we call 
Education; which is, in effect, but an Early 
Custome.. So we see, in Languages the Tongue 
18 more Pliant to all Expressions and Sounds, 
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tivitie, and Motions, in Youth then afterwards. 
For it is true, that late Learners, cannot so well 
take the Plie; Except it be in some Mindes, 
that have not suffered themselves to fixe, but 
have kept themselves open and prepared, to re- 
ceive continuall Amendment, which is exceeding 
Rare. But if the Force of Cusfome Simple and 
Separate, be Great; the Force of Custome Copu- 
late, and Conioyned, & Collegiate, is far Great- 
er. For there Example teacheth; Company — 
comforteth; Emulation quickeneth; Glory rais- 
eth: So as in such Places the Force of Custome 
is in his Exaltation. Certainly, the great Multi- 
plication of Vertues upon Humane Nature, rest- 
eth upon Societies well Ordained, and Disci- 
plined. For Commonwealths, and Good Govern- 
ments, doe nourish Vertue Growne, but doe not 
much mend the Seeds. But the Misery is, that 
the most Effectuall Meanes, are now applied, to 
the Ends, an to be desired. 
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XL 


Wi Fortune 


T cannot be denied, but Outward Accidents 
conduce much to Fortwuc; Favour, Oppor- 
tunitie, Death of Others, Occasion fitting Vertue. 
But chiefly, the Mould of a Mans /ortune, is 1n 
his owne hands. Fader guisgue Fortune sue; 
saith the Poet. And the mogt Frequent of Ex- 
ternall Causes is, that the Folly of one-Man, is 
the Fortune of Another. For no Man prospers 
so suddenly, as by Others Errours. Serfens 
nist Serpentem comederté non fit Draco. Overt, 
and Apparent vertues bring forth Praise; But 
there be Secret and Hidden Vertues, that bring 
Forth Forfu#e. Certaine Deliveries of a Mans 
Selfe, which have no Name. The Spanish 
Name, Desemboltura, partly expresseth them: 
When there be not Stonds, nor Restivenesse in 
a Mans Nature; But that the wheeles of his 
Minde keepe way, with the wheeles of his For- 
tune. For so Livre {after he had described Cafo 
Maior, in these words; /# slo viro, tanitum 
Robur Corporis & Animi futt, ut guocungue loco 
natus esset, Fortunam sibi fadlurus videretur,) 
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falleth upon that, that he had, Versatile Juge- 
nium. Therfore, if a Man looke Sharply, and 
Attentiveiy, he shall see Fortuae: For though 
shee be Blinde, yet shee is not Invisible. The 
Way of Fortune, is like the Milken Way in the 
Skie; Which is a Meeting or Knot, of a Num- 
ber of Small Stars; Not Seene asunder, but 
Giving Light together. So are there, a Number 
of Little, and scarce discerned Vertues, or rather 
Faculties and Customes, that make Men Fortz- 
wate. The /talzans note some of them, such as 
a Man would little thinke. When they speake 
of one, that cannot doe amisse, they will throw 
in, into his other Conditions, that he hath, Poce 
dit Matto. And certainly, there be not two more 
Fortunate Properties; Then to have a Z7¢t/e of 
the Foole; And not Zoo Much of the Honest 
Therefore, Extreme Lovers of their Countrey, or 
Masters, were never Fa¢éitnate, neither can they 
be. For when a poaceth his Thoughts 
without Himselfe, he “a fh not his owne Way. 
An hastie Fortuze maketh an Enterpriser, and 
Remover, (The /vench hath it better; Extrepre- 
nant, or Remuant) But the Exercised Fortuse 
maketh the Able Man. Fortune is to be Hon- 
oured, and Respeéted, and it bee but for her 
Daughters, Conjidence, and Reputation. For 
those two Felicitie breedeth: The first within a 
Mans Selfe; the Latter, in Others towards Him. 
All Wise Men, to decline the Envy of their owne 
vertues, use to ascribe them to Providence and 
fortune; For so they may the better assume 
them: And besides, it is Greatnesse in a Man, 
to be the Care, of the Higher Powers. So Cesar 
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said to the Pilot in the Tempest, Cesavem por- 
tas, & Fortunam etus. So Sylla chose the 
Name of Feéix, and not of Magnus, And it 
hath beene noted, that those, that ascribe openly 
too much to their owne Wisdome, and Policie, 
end /ufortunate. \t is written, that 7zmotheus 
the Athenian, after he had, in the Account he 
gave to the State, of his Government, often in- 
terlaced this Speech; And in this Fortune had 
no Pari; never prospered in any Thing he un- 
dertooke afterwards. Certainly, there be, whose 
Fortunes are like Homers Verses, that have a 
Slide, and Easinesse, more then the Verses of 
other Poets: As Plutarch saith of Zimtoleons 
Fortune, in respect of that of Agestiaus, or 
Epaminondas. And that this should be, no 
doubt it is much, in a Mans Selfe. 


XLI 
. Gf OAsurie 


M ANY have made Wittie Inve¢tives against 
Usurte. They say, that it is Pitie, the 
Devill should have Gods part, which is the 
itthe. That the Usyrer is the greatest Sabbarn 
Breaker, because his Plough goeth every Sun- 
day. That the Usurer is the Droane, that Virgil 
speaketh of: | 
fgnavum Fucos Pecus & presepibus arcent. 


That the Usxrer breaketh the First Law, that 
was made for Mankinde, after the Fall: which 
was, /n sudore Vuiths tut comedes Panem 
fuums Not, dt sudore Vuités adient. That 
Usurers should have Orange-tawney Bonnets, 
because they doe /xdazze. That it is against 


| Wature, ‘for Money to beget Money; And the 


like. I say this onely, that Usury is a Conces- 
(sum propler Durittem Cordis: For since there 
must ge Borrowing and Lending, and Men are 
so hard of Heart, as they will not lend freely, 
Usury raust be permitted. Some Others have 
made Suspicious, and Cunning Propositions, of 
Bankes, Discovery of Mens Estates, and other 
Inventions. But few have spoken of Usury use~ 
fully. It is good to set before us, the /commo- 
aittes, and Commodities of Usury; That the 
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Good may be, either Weighed out, or Culled 
out; And warily to provide, that while we make 
forth, to that which is better, we meet not, with 
that which ts worse. 

The Discommodities of Usury are: First, 
that it makes fewer Merchants. For were it 
not, for this Lazie Trade of Usury, Money would 
not lie still, but would, in’ great Part, be Im- 
ployed upon Merchandizing; Which is the F¢xa 
Porta of Wealth in-a State. The Second, that 
it makes Poore Merchants. For as a Farmer 
cannot husband his Ground so well, if he sit at ~ 
a great Rent; So the Merchant cannot drive his 
Trade so well, if he sit at great Usury. The 
Third is incident to the other two; And that is, 
the Decay of Customes of Kings or States, which 
Ebbe or flow with Merchandizing. The Fourth, 
that it bringeth the Treasure cof a Realme or 
State, into a few Hands. For the Usurer being 
_ at Certainties, and others at Uncertainties, at 
the end of the Game; Most of the Money will 
be in the Boxe; And ever a State flourisheth, 
when Wealth is more equally spread. The 
Fifth, that it beats downe the Price of Land:- 
- For the Employment of Money, is chiefly, either 
Merchandizing, or Purchasing ; And Usury Ways 
_layes both. The Sixth, that it doth Dui and 
Dampe all Industries, Improvements, and new 
Inventions, wherin Money would be Stirring, if 
it were not for this Slugge. The Last, that it is 
the Canker and Ruine of many Mens Estates: 
_Which in processe of Time breeds a Publike 
Povertie. 

On the other side, the Commodities of Usury 
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are. First, that howsoever Usury in some re- 
spect hindereth Merchandizing, yet in some 
other it advanceth it: For it is certain, that the 
Greatest Part of Trade, is driven by Young 
Merchants, upon Borrowing at Interest; So as if 
the Usurer, either call in, or keepe backe his 
Money, there will ensue presently a great Stand 
of Trade. The Second is, That were it not, for 
this easie borrowing upon /nterest, Mens neces- 
sities would draw upon them, a most sudden un- 
doing ; In that they would be forced to seil their 
Meanes (be it Lands or Goods) farre under Foot ; 
and so, whereas Usury doth but Gnaw upon 
them, Bad Markets would Swallow them quite 
up. As for Mortgaging, or Pawning, it will 
little mend the matter; For either Men will not 
take Pawnes without Use, Or if they doe, they 
will looke precisely for the Forfeiture. [ remem- 
ber a Cruell Moneyed Man, in the Country, that 
would say; The Devill take this Usury, it keepes 
us from Forfeitures, of Mortgages, and Bonds. 
The third and Last is: That it is a Vanitie to 
conceive, that there would be Ordinary Borrow- 
ing without Profit; And it is impossible to con- 
ceive, the Number of Inconveniences, that will 
ensue, if Borrowing be Cramped. ‘Therefore, to 
speake of the Abolishing of Usury is Idle. All 
States have ever had it, in one Kinde or Rate, 
or other. So as that Opinion must be sent to 
Utofia. | 

To speake now, of the Reformation and Rez. 
glement of Usury, How the Discommoadities of 
it may be best avoided, and the Commodities 
retained. Tt annesarec hu the Deallennn nf m.... 
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modtites, and Discommodities of Usury, Two 
Things are to be Reconciled. The one, Yhat 
the Tooth of Usurie be grinded, that it bite not 
too much: The other, that there bee left open a 
Meanes, to invite Moneyed Men, to lend to the 
Merchants, for the Continuing and Quickning 
of Trade. This cannot be done, except you in- 
troduce, two severall Serts of Usury; A Lesse, 
and a Greater, For if you reduce Usury, to 
one Low Rate, it will ease the common Borrow- 
er, but the Merchant wil be to seeke for Money. 
And it is to be noted, that the Trade of Mer- 
chandize, being the most Lucrative, may beare 
Usury at a good Rate; Other Contracts not 50. 

To serve both Intentions, the way would be 
briefly thus. That there be 7wo Rates of Usury, 
The one Free, and Generall for All; The other 
under Licence only, to Cerfaine Persons, and in 
Certaine Places of Merchandizing. First there- 
fore, let Usury, in generall, be reduced to Frve 
in the Hundred; And let that Rate be pro- 
claimed to be Free and Current; And Jet the 
‘State shut it selfe out, to take any Penalty for 
the same. This will preserve Borrowing from 
any generall Stop or Drinesse. This will ease 
infinite Borrowers in the Countrie. This will, 
in good Part, raise the Price of Land, because 
Land purchased at Sixteene yeares Purchase, wil 
yeeld Six in the Hundred, and somewhat more, 
- whereas this Rate of Interest, Yeelds but Five. 
This, by like reason, will Encourage and edge, 
Industrious and Profitabie Improvements; Be- 
cause Many will rather venture in that kinde, 
then take Five in the Hundred, especially hav- 
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ing beene used to greater. Profit. Secondly, let 
there be Certaine Persons licensed to Lend, to 
knowne. Merchants, upon Usury at a Higher 
Kate; and let it be with the Cautions following. 
Let the Rate be, even with the Merchant him- 
selfe, somewhat more easie, then that he.used 
formerly to pay: For, by that Meanes, aM Bor- 
rowers shall have some ease, by this Reforma-_ 
tion, be he Merchant, or whosoever. Let it be 
no Banke or.Common Stocke, but every Man 
be Master of his owne Money: Not that I alto- 
gether Mishke Banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked, in regard of certain suspicions, Let 
the State be answered, some small Matter, for 
the Licence, and the rest left to the Lender: For 
if the Abatement be but small, it will no whit | 
discourage the Lender. For he, for Example, 
that tooke before Ten or Nine in the Hundred, 
wil sooner descend to Eight in the Hundred, 
then give over his Trade of Usury; And goe 
from Certame Gaines, to Gaines of Hazard. Let 
these Licenced Lenders be in Number Indefi- 
nite, but restrained to Certaine Principall Cities 
and Townes of Merchandizing: For then they 
will be hardly able, to Colour other Mens Mo- 
neyes, in the Country: So as the Licence of Nine, 
will not sucke away the current Rade of Five: 
For no Man will Lend his Moneyes farre off, 
nor put them into Unknown Hands. « 

If it be Obiected, that this doth, in a Sort, 
Authorize Usury, which before was, in some 
places, but Permissive: The Answer is; That it 
is better, to Mitigate Usury by Declaration, 


XL 
Qf Wouth and Age 


MAN that is Young in yeares, may be 

Old in Houres, if he have lost no Time. 
But that happeneth rarely. Generally, youtA is 
like the first Cogitations, not so,~Wise as the 
Second, For there is a youth in thoughts as 
well as in Ages. And yet the Invention of 
Young Men, is more lively, then that of Old: 
And Imaginations streame into their Mindes — 
better, and, as it were, more Divinely. Natures 
that have much Heat, and great and violent de- 
sires and Perturbations, are not ripe for Action, 
tili they have passed the Meridian of their 
yeares: As it was with /uelius Cesar, & Septemius 
Severus. Of the latter of whom, it is said; /wzve- 
tutem egit, Erroribus, imd Furoribus, plenam.- 
And yet he was the Ablest Emperour, almost, 
of all the List. But Reposed Natures may dde 
well in Fouts. As it is seene, in Augustus Ce- 
sar, Cosmus Duke of Florence, Gaston de Fots, 
and others. On the other side, Heate and Vi- 
yacity in Ave, is an Excellent Composition for 
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then to Judge; Fitter for Execution, then for 
Counsell; And Fitter for New Proieéts, then for 
Setled Businesse. For the Experience of Age, 
in Things that fall within the compasse of it, 
directeth them; But in New Things, abuseth 
them. The Errours of Young Men are the 
Ruine of Businesse; But the Errours of Aged 
Men amount but to this; That more might have 
beene done, or sooner. Young Men, in the 
Conduct, and*Mannage of Actions, Embrace 
more then they can Hold, Stirre more then. they 
can Quiet; Fly to the End, without Considera- 
tion of the Meanes, and Degrees; Pursue some 
few Principles, which they have chanced upon 
absurdly; Care not to Innovate, which draws 
unknowne Ingonveniences; Use extreme Reme- 
dies at first; And, that which doubleth all Er- 
rours, will not acknowledge or retract them ; 
Like an unready Horse, that will neither Stop, 
nor Turne. Mex of Age, Obieé too much, 
Consult too long, Adventure too httle, Repent 
too soone, and seldome drive Businesse home to: 
the full Period; But content themselves with a 
Mediocrity of Successe. Certainly, it is good to 
compound Employments of both; For that will 
be Good for the Present, because the Vertues of 
either Age, may correé the defects of both: 
And good for Succession, that Young Men may 
be Learners, while 4fen in 4 ge are Actours: 
And lastly, Good for Externe Accidents, because 
Authority followeth O/7 Men, And Favour and 
Popularity Youth. But for the Morall Part, 
perhaps Vouss will have the preheminence, ‘as 
Age hath fne the Dale... Oe 
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upon the Text; Vour Young Men shali see vi- 
stons, and your Old Men shall dreame dreames; 
Inferreth, that Young Men are admitted nearer 
to God then QO/d,; Because Vistox is a clearer 
Revelation, then a Dreame. And certainly, the 
more a Man drinketh of the World, the more it 
intoxicateth; And Age doth profit rather in the 
Powers of Understanding, then in the Vertues of 
the Will and Affections, There be some have 
an Over-early Ripenesse in their yeares, which 
- fadeth betimes: These are first, Such as have 
Brittle Wits, the Edge whereof is soone turned ; 
Such as was Hermogenes the Rhetorictan, whose 
Books are exceeding Subtill; Who afterwards 
waxed Stupid. A Second Sort is of those, that 
have some naturall Dispositions, which have bet- 
ter Grace in Youth, then in Age. Such as is a 
fluent and Luxuriant Speech; which becomes 
Vouth well, but not Age: So Tuély saith of 
Hortensius; Idem manebat, neque tdem decedal. 
The third is of such, as take too high a Straine 
at the First; And are Magnanimous, more then 
Tratt of yeares can uphold. As was Scipio Af- 
fricanus, of whom Livy saith in effect, Udtzma 
primis cedebant. 


XLII 
Of Beauty 


ERTUE is like a Rich Stone, best plainé 
| set: And surely, Vertue is best in a Body, 
that is comely, though not of Delicate ™ “~ ~~ 
And that hath rather Dignity of Presence, then 
Peauty of Aspect. Neither is it almost seche, 
that very Beautifull Persons, are otherwjse-of 
great Vertue; As if Nature, were rather Busie 
not to erre, then in labour, to prodyce Excel- 


_, lency. And therefore, they prove Accomplished, 


but not of great Spirit; And Study rather Beha- 
viour, then Vertue, But this holds not alwaies: 
For Augustus Cesar, Titus Veggasianus, Phi- 
«dtp le Belle of France, Edward the Fourth of 
England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the So- 
pry of Persia, were all High and Great Spirits ; 
And yet the most Beautifull Men of their Times. 
| In eauty, that of Favour, is more then that of 
Colour, And that of Decent and Gracious Mo- 
tion, more then that of Favour. That is the best 
Part of Beauty, which a Pidture cannot expresse; 
No nor the first Sight of the Life. There is no 
Excellent Seaxnty, that hath not some Strqnge- 
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nesse in the Proportion. A Man cannot tell. 
whether Adelles, or Albert Durer, were the 
more Trifier: Whereof the one would make a 
Personage by Geometricall Proportions: The 
other, by taking the best Parts out of divers 
Faces; to make one Excellent. Such Person- 
ages, I thinke, would picase no Body, but the 
Painter, that made them. Not but I thinke a 
Painter, may make a better Face, then ever 
was; But he must doe it, by a kinde of Felicity, 
(As a Musician that maketh ah excellent Ayre 
in Musicke) And not by Rule. A Man shall see 
Faces, that if you examine them, Part by Part, 
‘you shall finde never a good; And yet all to- 
gethez.doe well. If it be true, that the Principall 
Part of Beauty, is in decent Motion, certainly it 
is no marvaile, though Persons in Veares, seem 
many times more Amiable; Pulchrorunm Atm 
tumnus puicher: For no Youth can be comely, 
but by Pardon, and considering the Voth, as 
to make up the comelinesse. Beauty is as Sum- 
mer-Fruits, which are easie to corrupt, and can- 
not last: And, for the most part, it makes a dis- 
solute Youth, and an Ave a little out of counte- 
nance: But yet certainly againe, if it light well, 


XLII 


Os We formitp 


EFORMED Persons are commonly even 

with Nature: For as Nature hath done ill 
by them; So doe they by Nature: Being for 
the most part, (as the Scripture saith) verd of 
Waturall A ffediten; And so they have their Re- 
venge of Nature. Certainly there is a Consent 
between the Body and the Minde; And where 
Nature erreth in the One, she ventureth in the 
Other. U/62 fectat in uno, periclitatur in altero. 
But because, there is in Man,‘an Election touch- 
ing the Frame of his Minde, and a Necessity in 
the Frame of his Body, the Starres of Naturall 
Inclination, are sometimes obscured, by the Sun 
of Discipline, and Vertue. Therefore, it is good 
to consider of Deformity, not as a-Signe, which 
is more Deceivable; But as a Cause, which sel- 
‘dome faiieth of the Effect. Whosoever hath 
any Thing fixed in his Person, that doth enduce 
Contempt, hath also a perpetuall Spurre in him- 
selfe, to rescue and deliver himselfe from Scorne: 
Therefore all Deformed Persons are extreme 
-Bold. First, as in their own Defence, as being 
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exposed to Scorn; But in Processe of Time, by 
a Generall Habit. -Also it stirreth in them In- 
dustry, and especially of this kinde, to watch 
and observe the Weaknesse of Others, that they 
may have somewhat to repay. Againe, in their 
superiours, it quencheth Iealousie towards them, 
as Persons that they think they may at pleasure 
despise: And it layeth their Competitours and 
Emulatours asleepe; As never beleeving, they 
‘should be in possibility of advancement, till they 
see them in Possession. So that, upon the mat- 
ter, In a great Wit, Deformity is an Advantage 
to Kising. Kings in Ancient Times, (And at 
this present in some Countries,) were wont to 
put Great Trust in Auszuchs; Because they, that 
are Envious towards All, are more Obnoxious 
and Officious towards One. But yet their Trust 
towards them, hath rather beene as to good 
Spialls, and good Whisperers ; then good Magis- 
‘trates, and Officers. And much like is the Rea- 
son of Defarmed Persons. Still the Ground ts, 
they will, if they be of Spirit, seeke to free them- 
selves: from Scorne; Which must be, either by 
Vertue, or Malice: And therefore, let it not be 
Marvelied, if sometimes they prove Excellent 
Persons; As was Agesilaus, Zanger the Sonne — 
of Solyman; Esope, Gasca-Presidént of Pert; 

And Socrates may goe likewise amongst them; 
with Others. 


XLV 
Of Building 


OUSES are built to Live in, and not to 

Looke on: Therefore let Use bee preferred 
before Uniformitie; Except where both may be 
had. Leave the Goodly Fabrickes of Houses, for 
Beautie only, to the Enchanted Pallaces of the 
Poets: Who build them with small Cost, Hee ° 
that builds a faire House, upon an 2/ Seat, 
committeth Himselfe to Prison. Neither doe I 
reckon it an z/ Seat, only, where the Aire is 
Unwholsome; But likewise where the Aire is 
unequall; As you shall see many Fine 5 cats, set 
_ upon a knap of Ground, Environed with Higher 
HilléS round about it: whereby the Heat of the 
Sunne is pent in, and the Wind gathereth as in 
Troughes; So as you shall have, and that sud- 
denly, as great Diversitie of Heat and Cold, as 
if you Dweilt in severall Places. Neither is tt #2/ 
Atre onely, that maketh an 22/7 Seat, but Il 
Wayes, Ill Markets; And, if you will consult 
with Momus, II Neighbours. | speake not of 
many More: Want of Water: Want of Wood, 
Shade, and Shelter; Want of F ruitfulnesse, and 
mixture of Grounds of severall Natures; Want 
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of Prospect; Want of Levell Grounds; Want 
of Places, at some neare Distance, for Sports of 
Hunting, Hauking, and Races; Too neare the 
Sea, too remote; Having the Commoditie of 
Navigable Rivers, or the discommoditie of their 
Overflowing; Too farre off from great Cities, 
which may hinder Businesse; Or too neare them, 
which Lurcheth all Provisions, and maketh every 
Thing deare: Where a Man hath a great Living 
laid together, and where he is scanted: All 
which, as it is impossible, perhaps, to finde to- 
gether, so it is good to know them, and thinke 
of them, that a Man may take as many as he 
can: And if he have severall Dwellings, that he 
sort them so, that what hee wanteth tn the One, 

_ hee may finde in the Other. Lucudlus answered 
Pompey well; Who when hee saw his Stately 
Galleries, and Roomes, so Large and Lightsome, 
in one of his Houses, said; Surely, an excellent 
Place for Summer, but how doe you in Winter ? 
Lucuilus answered; Why, doe you not think me 
as wise, as some Fowle ave, that ever change 
their Aboad towards the Winter ? 

To passe from the Seaé, to the House it selfe; 
We will doe as Cicero doth,-in the Oratours Art; 
Who writes Bookes De Oratore, and a Bocke 
he entitles Orazor; Whereof the Former delivers 
the Precepts of the 47f; And the Latter the Per- 
Jefion. We will therefore describe a Princely 

- Pallace, making a briefe Modell thereof. For it 
is strange to see, now in Aurepe, such Huge 
Butidings, as the Vatican, and Asceriad/, and 
some Others be, and yet scarce a very Faire 
Roome in them. 
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First therefore, I say, you cannot have a 
Perfect Pallace, except you have two severall 
Sides; A Side for the Ranger, as is spoken of 
in the Bocke of Hester; And a Side: for the 
Houshold: The One for Feasts and Triumphs, 
and the Other for Dwelling. I understand-both 
these Sides, to be not onely Returnes, but Parts 
of the Frozf,; And to be uniforme without, 
though .severally Partitioned within; And to be 
on both Sides, of a Great and Stately Tower, 
in the Middest of the Fron?,; That as it were, 
ioyneth them together, on either Hand. I would 
have on the Side of the Aaxguef, nm Front, one 
only Goedly Roeme, above Staiges, of some Fortie 
Foot high; And under it, a Roome, for a Dress- 
ing or Preparing Place, at Times of Triumphs, 
On the other Side, which is the Heusheld Side, 
I wish it divided at the first, into a Haé?, and a 
Chappell, (with a Partition betweene;) Both of 
good State, and Bignesse; And those not to goe 
all the length, but to have, at the further end, 
a Winter, and a Summer Parlier, both Farre. 
And under these Roomes, A Faire and Large 
Cellar, suncke under Ground: And likewise, 
some Privie Kttchins, with Buttertes, and Pan- 
fries, and the like. As for the 7ower, I would 
have it two Stories, of Eighteene Foot High 
a peece, above the two Wings; And a Goodly 
Leads upon the Top, railed with Statua’s inter- 
posed; And the same 7ower to bee divided into 
Roomes, as shall be thought fit. The Staires 
likewise, to the upper Roomes, let them bee 
upon a Faire open Newe/?/, and finely raild in, 
with /wrages ot WVeod, cast into a Brasse Colour: 
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And avery faire Landing Place at the Top. 
But this to be, if you doe not point, any of the 
lower Roomes, for a Dining Place of Servants. 
For otherwise, you shall have the Servants Din- 
ner, after your owne: For the Steame of it will 
come up as in a Tunnell. And so much for the 
Front. Only, I understand the Height of the 
first Staires, to be Sixteene Foot, which is the 
Height of the Lower Roome. 

Beyond this Fro#?, is there to be a Faire 
Court, but three Sides of it, of a Farre Lower 
building, then the Fyenz. And in all the foure 
Corners of that Court, Faire Statre Cases, cast 
into Zrrefs, on the Outside, and not within 
the Row of BuiMings themselves. But those 
Towers, are not to be of the Height of the 
Front; But rather Proportionable to the Lower 
Building. Let the Court not be paved, for that 
striketh up.a great Heat in Summer, and much 
Cold in Winter. But onely some Side Alleys, 
with a Crosse, and the Quarters to Graze, being 
kept Shorne, but not too neare Shorne. The 
Row of Returne, on the Banguet Side, Let it 
be all Stately Galleries; In which Geéleries, 
Let there be three, or five, fine Cupola’s, in the 
Length of it, placed at equall distance: And 
fine Coloured Windowes of severall workes. 
On the Houshold Side, Chambers of Presence, 
and Ordinary Entertainments, with some Bed- 
chambers; And let all three Sides, be a double 
House, without Thorow Lights, on the Sides, 
that you may have Roomes from the Sunne, 
-both for Fore-noone, and After-noone, Cast it 
also, that you may have Roomes, both for Sum- 
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mer, and Winter: Shadie for Summer, and. 
Warme for Winter. You shall have sometimes: 
Faire Houses, so full of Glasse, that one cannot 
tell, where to become, to be out of the Sunne, 
or Cold: For /ndowed Windowes, I hold them 
of good Use; (In Cities indeed, Upright doe 
better, in respect of the Uniformitie towards the 
Street ;) For they bee Prettie Retiring Places for 
‘Conference; And besides, they keepe both the 
- Wind, and Sunne off: For that which would 
strike almost thorow the Roome, doth scarce 
passe the Window. But let them be but few, 
Foure in the Court, On the Sides onely. 

Beyond this Court, let there be an J/n- 
ward Céurt of the same Squmre, and Height ; 
Which is to be environed, with the Garden, 
on all Sides: Aad in the Inside, Cloistered on 
all Sides, upon Decent and Beautifull Arches, 
as High as the first Story. On the Under 
Story, towards the Garden, Let it be turned to a 
Grotta, or Place of Shade, or Estivation. And — 
onely have opening and Windewes towards the 
Garden; And be Levell upon the Floare, no 
whit sunke under Ground, to avoid all Dampish- 
nesse, And let there be a Fountaine, or some 
faire Worke of Statua’s, in the Middest of this 
Court; And to be Paved as the other Court 
was. These Buildings to be for Privie Lodg- 
ings, on both Sides; And the End, for Prisde 
Gallertes. Whereof, you must fore-see, that one 
of them, be for an /nfirmary, if the Prince, or 
any Speciall Person should be Sicke, with. 
Chambers, Bed-chamber, Anticamera, and Re- 
camera, \oyning to it. This upon the Second 
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Story. Upon the Ground Story, a Faire Gal- 
lery, Open, upon Pillars: And upon the Third 
Story likewise, an Ofen Gallery upon Pillars, 
to take the Prospect, and Freshnesse of the 
Garden. At both Corners of the further Side, 
by way of Returne, Let there be two Delicate or 
Rich Caéinets, Daintily Paved, Richly Hanged, 
Glased with Crystalline Glasse, and a Rich Cx- 
pola in the Middest; And all other Elegancie 
that may be thought upon. In the Upper Gal- 
- dery too, 1 wish that there may be, if the Place — 
will yeeld it, some Fountazzes Running, in di- 
vers Places, from the Wall, with some fifie 
Avoidances. And thus much, for the Modell of 
the Pailace: Save fiat, you must have, “before 
you come to the Front, three Courts. A Greene 
Court Plain, with a Wall about it: A Second 
Court of the same, but more Garnished, with 
little Turrets, or rather Embellishments, upon 
the Wall: And a Third Court, to make a Square 
with the Freaz, but not to be built, nor yet en- 
closed with a Naked Wall, but enclosed with 
« Tafvasses, Leaded aloft, and fairely garnished, 
on the three Sides; And Cloistered on the In- 
side, with Pillars, and not with Arches Below, 
As for Offices, let them stand at Distance, with 
some Low Galleries, to passe from them, to the 
Paliace it Selfe. 


XLVI 
@f Garbens 


(Go Almightie first Planted a Garden. And - 
indeed, it is the Purest of Humane plea- 
sures. It is the Greatest Refreshment to the 
Spirits of Man; Without which, Axu/dzags and 
Pailaces are but Grosse Handy-works: And a 
Man shall ever see, that when Ages grow to 
Civility and Elegancie, Men come to Axuid 
Stately, sooner then to Garden Finely: As if 
Gardening were the Greater Perfection. I doe 
hold it, in the Royall Ordering of Gardens, there 
ought to be Gardens, for all the Momeths in the 
Yeare: In which, severally, Things of Beautie, 
may be then in Season. For December, and 
Tanuary, and the Latter Part of Movemder, you 
must take such Things, as are Greene all Win- 
ter: Holly; Ivy; Bayes; TIuniper; Cipresse 
Trees; Eugh; Pine-Apple-Trees; Firre-Trees; - 
Rose-Mary; Lavander; Periwinckie, the White, 
the Purple, and the Blewe ; Germander; Flagges; 
Orenge-Trees; Limon-Trees; And Muirtles, it 
they be stooved; & Sweet Marioram warme. set. 


There followeth, for the latter Part of January, 
and Bodeuaeu tha Meaesarinn Tree which then 
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and the Gray; Prime-Roses; Anemones; The 
Early Tulippa; Hiacynthus Orientalis; Cha- 
mairis; Frettellaria. For March, There come 
Violets, specially the Single Blew, which are 
the Earliest; The Yellow Daffadill; The Dazie; 
The Almond-Tree in Blossome; The Peach- 
Tree in Blossome; The Cornelian-Tree in Blos- 
some; Sweet-Briar. In <Apréii follow, The 
Double white Violet; The Wall-flower; The 
Stock-Gilly-Flower; The Couslip; Flower-De- 
lices, & Lillies of all Natures; Kose-mary 
Flowers; The Tulippa; The Double Piony; 
The Pale Daffadili; The French Honny-Suckle ; 
The Cherry-Tree in Blossome; The Dammasin, 
and Plum-Trees in Blossome; The White- 
Thorne in Leafe; The Lelacke Tree. In May, 
and June, come Pincks of all sorts, Specially the 
Blush Pincke; Roses of all kinds, except the 
Muske, which comes later; Hony-Suckles ; 
Strawberries; Buglosse; Columbine; The 
French Mary-gold; Flos Africanus ; Cherry-Tree 
in Fruit; Ribes; Figges in Fruit; Raspes; Vine 
Flowers; Lavender in Flowers; The Sweet Sa- 
tyrian, with the White Flower; Herba Muscaria; 
Lilium Convatlium; The Apple-tree in Blos- 
some. In /#éy, come Gilly-Flowers of all Va- 
- rieties: Muske Roses; The Lime-Tree in blos- 
some; Early Peares, and Plummes in Fruit ; Gin- 
nitings; Quadlins. In August, come Plummes 
of all sorts in Fruit; Peares; Apricockes; Ber- 
beries; Filberds ; Muske-Melons ; Monks Hoods, 
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QOuinces. In Ofeder, and the beginning of 
Neveméer, come Services; Medlars; Bullies; 
Roses Cut or Removed to come late; Holly- 
okes; and such like. These Particulars are 
for the Climate of London ,; But my meaning is 
Perceived, that you may have Ver Perfetuunt, 
as the Place affords. 

And because, the &rea?h of. Flowers, is farre 
Sweeter in the Aire, (where it comes and Goes, 
like the Warbling of Musick) then in the hand, 
therfore nothing is more fit for that delight, then 
to know, what be the #/ewers, and Plants, that 
doe best perfume the Aire. Roses Damask & 
Red, are fast Flowers of.their Smels; So that; 
you may walke by a whole Row of them, and 
finde Nothing of their Sweetnesse; Yea though 
it be, in a Mornings Dew. Bayes likewise yeeld 
no Smell, as they grow. Rosemary httle; Nor 
Sweet-Marioram. That, which above all Others, 
yeelds the Sweetest Snzeif in the Aire, is the 
Violet; Specially the White-double-Violet, which 
comes twice a Yeare; About the middle of 
Aprill, and about Sarthelomew-tide, Next to 
that is, the Muske-Rese. Then the Strawberry- 
Leaves dying, which] yeeld]a most Excellent Cor- 
diall Smell. Then the Flower of the Vines; It is 
a little dust, like the dust of a Bent, which growes 
upon the Cluster, in the First comming forth. 
Then Sweet Briar. Then Wall-Flowers, which 
are very Delightfull, to be set under a Parler, or 
Lower Chamber Window. Then Pincks, and 
Crilly-Flowers, specially the Matted Pinck, & 
Clove Gilly-flower. Then the Flowers of the 
Lime tree, Then the Hony-Suckles, so they be 
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somewhat a farre off. Of Beane Flowers I 
speake not, because they are Field Flowers. 
But those which Perfume the Aire most delight- 
fully, not assed dy as the rest, but being 7reden 
thon and Crushed, are Three: That is Burnet, 
Wilde-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore, you 
are to set whole Allies of them, to have the 
Pleasure, when you walke or tread. 

For Gardens, (Speaking of those, which are 
indeed Prince-dike, as we have done of Sut/d- 
ings) the Contents, ought not well to be, under 
Thirty Acres of Ground; And to be divided 
into three Parts: A Greene in the Entrance; A 
Heath or Desart in the Going forth; And the 
Maine Garden in the midst; Besides 4 é/eys, on 
both Sides. And J like well, that Foure Acres 
of Ground, be assigned to the Greene; Six to 
the AYeath; Foure and Foure to either Szde, 
And Twelve to the Maine Garden. The Greene 
hath two pleasures; The one, because nothing 
is more Pleasant to the Eye, then Greene Grasse 
kept finely shorne; The other, because it will 
give you a faire Alley in the midst, by which 
you may go in front upon a Stately Heage, 
which is to inclose the Gavdex. But, because 
the Alley will be long, and in great Heat of the 
Yeare, or Day, you ought not to buy the shade 
in the Garden, by Going in the Sunne thorow 
the Greene, therefore you are, of either Szde the 
Greene, to Plant a Covert Addey, upon Carpen- 
ters Worke, about Twelve Foot in Height, by 
which you may goe in Shade, into the Garden. 
As for the Making of Axots, or Figures, with 
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_ der the Windowes of the House, on that Side, 
which the Gevdex stands, they be but Toyes: 
You may see as good Sights, many times, in 
Tarts. The Garden is best to be Square; In- 
compassed, on all the Foure Sides, with a Stately 
Arched Hedge. The Arches to be upon Pillars, 
of Carpenters Worke, of some Ten Foot high, 
and Six Foot broad: And the Sfaces between, 
of the same Dimension, with the Arzadth of the 
Arch, Over the Arches, let there bee an Zxfire 
Hedge, of some Foure Foot High, framed also 
upon Carpenters Worke: And upon the Upper 
Hedge, over every Arch, a little Zurred, with a 
Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds: And 
over every Sface, betweene the Arches, some 
other little Figure, with Broad Plates of Reund 
Coloured Gélasse, gilt, for the Sunne, to Play 
upon, But this /Yedge I entend to be, raised 
upon a Bancke, not Steepe, but gently Slope, of 
some Six Foot, set all-with Flowers. Alsd I 
understand, that this Sgware of the Garden, 
should not be the whole Breadth of the Ground, 
but to leave, on either Side, Ground enough, for 
diversity of Side Afleys: Unto which, the Two 
Covert Alleys of the Greene, may deliver you. 
But there must be, no Adleys with Hedges, at 
either £ad, of this great /uclosure: Not at the 
ffither End, for letting your Prospect upon 
this Faire Hedge from the Greene, Nor at the 
Further End, for jetting your Prospect from the’ 
Hedge, through the Arches, upon the Heath. 
For the Ordering of the Ground, within the 

Great Hedge, I leave it to Variety of Device; 
Advising neverthelesse, that whatsoever forme 
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you cast it into, first it be not too Buste, or full 
of Worke. Wherein I, for my part, doe not 
like Jmages Cut out in Iuniper, or other Garden 
stuffe: They be for Children. Lzttle low Hedges, 
Round, like Welts, with some Pretty Pyra- 
mides, 1 like well; And in some Places, Fatre 
Columnes upon Frames of Carpenters Worke. 
I would also, have the Aeys, Spacious and 
Faire. You may have Closer Alleys upon the 
Side Grounds, but none in the Maine Garden. 
I wish also, in the very Middle, a Fatre Mount, 
with three Ascents, and Alieys, enough for foure 
to walke a breast; Which I would have to be 
Perfe€&t Circles, without any Bulwarkes, or Im- 
bosments; And the Whole Mount, to be Thirty 
Foot high; And some fine Banguetting Horse, 
with some Chimneys neatly cast, and without 
too much Géasse. 

, For Fountaines, they are a great Beauty, 
and Refreshment; But Poofes marrc all, and 
make the Garden unwholsome, and full of Flies, 
and Frogs. Fountaines 1 intend to be of twe 
Natures: The One, that Sprinckleth or Spout- 
eth Water; The Other a Faire Receipt of Water, 
of some Thirty or Forty Foot Square, but with- 
out Fish, or Slime, or Mud. For the first, the 
Ornaments of Images Gilt, or of Afaréie, which 
are in use, doe well: But the maine Matter is, 
so to Convey the Water, as it never Stay, either 
in the Bowles, or in the Cesterne; That the 
Water be never by Rest Disceloured, Greene, or 


Red, or the like; Or gather any Mossznesse or 
To tee ee tcee Raecidec that it ic ta he cleanced 
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to it, and some Fixe Pavement about it, doth 
well. As for the other Kinde of hountaine, 
which we may call a Aathing Poole, it may 
admit much Curiosity, and Beauty; wherewith 
we will not trouble our selves; As, that the Bot- 
tome be finely Paved, And with Images: The. 
sides likewise; And withall Embellished with 
Coloured Glasse, and such Things of Lustre : 
Encompassed also, with fine Railes of Low Sta- 
tua’s. But the Maine Point is the same, which 
we mentioned, in the former Kinde of Founthine; 
which is, that the Water be in Perpetuall Mo- 
tion, Fed by a Water higher then the Poole, and 
Delivered into it by faire Spouts, and then dis 
charged away under Ground, by some Equalitie 
of Bores, that it stay little. And for fine De- 
vices, of Arching Water without Spilling, and 
Making it rise in severall Formes, (of Feathers, 
Drinking Glasses, Canopies, and the like,) they 
be pretty things to looke on, but Nothing to 
Health and Sweetnesse. 

For the Heath, which was the Third Part of 
our Plot, I wish it to be framed, as much as 
may be, to a Naturall wildnesse. Trees would 
have nene in it; But some 7; Aickets, made onely 
of Sweet-Briar, and Honny-suckle, and some 
Wilde Vine amongst; And the Ground set with 
Violets, Strawberries, and Prime-Roses. For 
these are Sweet, and prosper in the Shade, And 
" these to be in the Heath, here and there, not in 
any Order, [ like also little Yeas, in the Nature 
of Mole-Ails, (such as are in Wilde Heaths) to 
be set, some with Wilde Thyme; Some with 
Pincks; Some with Germander, that gives a 
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good Flower to the Eye; Some with Peri- 
winckle; Some with Violets; Some with Straw- 
berries; Some with Couslips; Some with Daisies; 
Some with Red-Roses; Some with Lilium Con- 
valhum ; Some with Sweet-Williams Red; Some 
with Beares-Foot; And the like Low Flowers, 
being withal Sweet, and Sightly. Part of 
which Heafes, to be with Sfandards, of little 
Bushes, prickt upon their Top, and Part with- 
out, The Standards to be Roses; Iuniper, 
Holly; Beare-berries (but here and there, be- 
cause of the Smell of their Blossome;) Red 
Currans; Goose-berries; Rose-Mary; Bayes; 
sweet-Briar; and such like. But these S‘aad- 
_ ards, to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 
not out of Course. 

For the Side Grouuds, you are to fill them 
with Varietze of Alleys, Private, to give a full 
Shade; Some of them, wheresoever the Sun be. 
You are to frame some of them likewise for 
Shelter, that when the Wind blows Sharpe, you 
may walke, as in.a Gallery. And those Alleys 
must be likewise hedged, at both Ends, to keepe 
out the Wind; And these Closer Alleys, must 
bee ever finely Gravelled, and no Grasse, be- 
cause of Going wet. In many of these Alleys 
likewise, you are to set #rutt-Trees of all Sorts; 
As well upon the Walles, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally observed, that the Bor 
gers, wherin you plant your -rudt-Trees, be 
Faire and Large, and Low, and not Steepe; 
And Set with Five Flowers, but thin and spar- 
ingly, lest they Deceive the 7rees. At the End 
of both the Szde Grounds, | would have a Mount 
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of some Pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the 
Enclosure Brest high, to looke abroad into the 
Fields. 

For the Maine Garden, 1 doe not Deny, but 
there should be some Faire Af/eys, ranged on 
both Sides, with Fraéf Trees; And some Pretty 
Tufts of Fruit Trees, And Arbours with Seats, 
set in some Decent Order; But these to be, by 
no Meanes,. set too thicke; “But to leave the 
Maine Garden, 50 as it be not close, but the Aire 
Open and Free. For as for Shade, 1 would have 
you rest, upon the 4 éleys of the Side Grounds, 
there to walke, if you be Disposed, in the Heat 
of the Yeare, or day; But.to make Account, that 
the Maine Garden, is for the more Temperate 
Parts of the yeare; And in the Heat of Sum- 
mer, for the Morning, and the Evening, or 
Over-cast Dayes. 

For Aviaries, I like them not, except they 
be of that Largenesse, as they may he 7 ur fied, 
and have Living Plants, and Bushes, set m 
them; That the fds may have more Scope, 
and Naturail Neastling, and that no Fousenesse 
appeare, in the /Yoare of the Aviary. So |! 
have made a Platforme of a Princely Garden, 
Partly by Precept, Partly by Drawing, not a 
Modell, but some generall Lines of it; And in 
this I have spared for no Cost. But it is No- 
thing, for Great Princes, that for the most Part, 
taking Advice with Workmen, with no Lesse 
Cost, set their Things together; And sometimes 
adde Sfatua’s, and such Things, for State, and 
Magnificence, but nothing to the true Pleasure 
of a Garden. 


XLVII 


@f Megoctating 


Tt is generally better to deale by Speech, then 
by Letter; And by the Mediation of a 
Third, then by a Mans Selfe, Letters are good, 
when a Man would draw an Answer by Letter 
backe againe; Or when it may serve, for a Mans 
lustifcation, afterwards to produce his owne 
Letter; Or where it may be Danger to be in- 
terrupted, or heard by Peeces. To deale in 
Person is good, when a Mans Face breedeth 
Regard, as Commonly with Inferiours; Or in 
Tender Cases, where a Mans Eye, upon the 
Countenance of him with whom he speaketh, 
may give him a Direction, how farre to goe: 
And generally, where a Man wili reserve to him- 
selfe Libertie, either to Disavow, or to Expound. 
In Choice of /ustrumenxts, it is better, to choose 
Men of a Platner Sort, that are like to doe that, 
that is committed to them, and to report back 
again faithfully the Successe; Then those, that 
are Cunning to Contrive out of other Mens Busi- 
nesse, somewhat to grace themselves; And wili 
helpe the Matter, in Report, for Satisfaction 
O2 
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sake. Use also, such Persons, as affect the 
Businesse; wherin they are Employed; For that 
_ quickneth much ; And such, as are Fit for the 
' Matter; As Bold Men for Expostulation, Faire 
spoken Men for Perswasion, Craftie Men for 
Enquiry and Observation, Froward and Absurd 
Men for Businesse that doth not well beare out 
it Selfe. Use also such, as have beene Luckie, 
‘and Prevailed before in Things wherein you 
have Emploied them; For that breeds Confi- 
dence, and they will strive to maintaine their 
Prescription. It is better, to sound a Person, 
with whom one Deades, a farre off, then to fall 
upon the Point at first; Except you meane to 
surprize him by some Short Question. [It is 
better Deaiing with Men in Appetite, then with 
those that are where they would be. If a Man 
Deaie with another upon Conditions, the Start 
or First Performance is all; Which a Man 
cannot reasonably Demaund, except either the 
Nature of the Thing be such, which must goc 
before; Gr Else a Man can perswade the other 
Partie, that hee shall still need him, in some 
other Thing; Or else that he be counted the 
Honester Man. All Practise, is to Descover, or 
to Worke. Men Discover themselves, in Trust; 
In Passion; At unawares; And of Necessitle, 
when they would have somewhat done, and can- 
not finde an apt Pretext. If you would Worke 
any Man, you must either know his Nature, and 
Fashions, and so Lead him; Or his Ends, and 
so Perswade him: Or his Weaknesse, and Dis- 
advantages, and so Awe hinr; or those that 
have Interest in him, and so Governe him. [a 
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Dealing with Cunning Persons, we must ever 
- Consider their Ends, to interpret theirSpeeches ; 
And it is good, to say little to them, and that 
. which they least looke for. In all Megoctattous 
of Difficultic, a Man may not looke, to Sowe 
and Reape at once; But must Prepare Busi- 
nesse, and so Ripen it by Degrees. 


XLVI 
Of Followers and fFrends 


OSTLY Fellewers are not to be liked; 
Lest while a Man maketh his Traine 
Longer, hee make his Wings Shorter. I reckon 
to bee Costly, not them alone, which charge the 
Purse, but which are Wearisome and Jmpor- 
tune in Sutes. Ordinary Followers ought to 
challenge no Higher Conditions, then Counte- | 
nance, Recommendation, and Protection from 
Wrongs. Factious Followers are worse to be | 
liked, which Follow not upon Affection to him, 
with whom they range Themselves, but upon 
Discontentment Conceived against some Other: 
Whereupon commonly ensueth, that Iil Intel- 
ligence, that we many times see betweene Great 
Personages. Likewise Glorious Followers, who 
make themselves as Trumpets, of the Commen- 
mendation of those they Follow, are full of In- 
convenience; For they taint Businesse through 
Want of Secrecie; And they Export Honour 
from a Man, and make him a Returne in Envie. 
There is a Kinde of Fodlowers likewise, which 
are Dangerous, being indeed Espials; which 
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enquire the Secrets of the House, and beare 
Tales of them to Others. Yet such Men, many 
times, are in great Favour; For they are Off- 
cious, And commonly Exchange Tales. The 
Following by certaine £states of Men, answer- 
able to that, which a Great Person himselfe 
professeth, (as of Soldiers to him that hath been 
Employed in the Warres, and the like,) hath 
ever beene a Thing Civill, and well taken even in 
Monarchies; So it be without too much Pompe 
- or Popularitie. But the most Honourable Kinde 
of Following, is to be Followed, as one that 
apprehendeth, to advance Vertue and Desert, in 
all Sorts of Persons. And yet, where there jg - 
no Eminent Odds in Sufficiencie, it ts better to 
take with the more Passable, then with the more 
Able. And besides, to speake Truth, in Base / 
Times, Active Men are of more use, then Ver- 
tuous. It‘is true, that in Government, it 1 
Good to use Men of one Rancke equally: for to} 
countenance some extraordinarily, is to make 
them Insolent, and the rest Discontent; Be- 
cause they may claime a Due. But contrariwise 
"in Favour, to use Men with much Difference 
and Election, is Good; For it maketh the Per- 
sons Preferred more Thankfull, and the Rest 
more officious; Because all is of Favour. It is’ 
good Discretion, not to make too much of any 
Man, at the first; Because One cannot hold out 
that Proportion. To be governed (as we call it) 
by One, is not safe: For it shewes Softnesse, 


and gives a Freedome to Scandal} and Disrepu- 
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boldly of Those, that are so great with them, 
and thereby Wound their Honour. Yet to be 
Djstracted with many is Worse; For it makes 
Men, to be of the Last Impression, and full of 
Change. To take Advice of some few Frends 
is ever Honourable; For Leokers on, many 
times, see niore then Gamesters; And the Vale 
best discovereth the Hilf, ‘There is Lattle Frend- 
ship in the World, and Least of all betweene 
Equals, which was wont to be Magnified. That 
that is, is between Superiour and I[nferiour, 


whose Fortunes may Comprehend, the One the 
Other. 


XLIX 
@f BDutours 


ANY ill Matters and Projects are under- 

| taken: And Private Swzes do Putrifie the 
Publique Good. Many Good Matters are un- 
dertaken with Bad Mindes; I meane not onely 
Corrupt Mindes, but Craftie Mindes, that intend 
not Performance. Some embrace Sxées, which 
never meane to deale effectually in them; Buf 
if they see, there may be life in the Matter, by 
some other meane, they will be content to winne 
a Thanke, or take a Second Reward, or at least. 
to make Use, in the meane time, of the Swfoxrs 
Hopes. Some take hold of Swées, onely for an 
Occasion, to Crosse some other; Or to make an 
Information, whereof they could not otherwise 
have apt Pretext; without Care what become of 
the Suée, when that Turne is served: Or gene- 
rally, to make other Mens Businesse, a Kinde 
of Entertainment, to bring in their owne. Nay, 
some undertake Sx#/es, with a full Purpose, to 
let them fall; To the end, to gratifie the Ad- 
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Right.of Equity, if it be a Suée of Controversie ; 
Or a Right of Desert, if it be a Sw¢e of Petition. 
if Affection lead a Man, to favour the Wrong 
Side in Lustice, let him rather use his Counte- 
nance, to Compound the Matter, then to Carry 
it. If Affection lead a Man, to favour the lesse 
Worthy in Desert, let him doe it without De- 
praving or Disabling the Better Deserver. In 
Suées, which a man doth not well understand, it 
is good to referre them, to some Frend of Trust 
and Iudgement, that may report whether hee 
may deale in them with Honour: But let him 
chuse well his Referendaries, for else he may 
be led by the Nose. Swfowrs are so distasted 
with Delayes, and Abuses, that Plaine Dealing, 
in denying to deale in Swdes at first, and Re- 
porting the Successe barely, and in Challenging 
no more Thanks then one hath deserved, is 
grown not onely Honourable, but also Gracious, 
In Sues of Favour, the first Comming ought to 
take little Place: So farre forth Consideration 
may bee had of his Trust, that if Intelligence of 
the Matter, could not otherwise have beene had, 
but by him, Advantage bee not taken of the Note, 
but the Partie left to his other Meanes; and, in 
some sort, Recompenced for his Discoverie. To 
be Ignorant of the value of a Swfe, is Simpli- 
citie; As well as to be Ignorant of the Right 
thereof, is Want of Conscience. Secreci¢ mn 
Sutes, is a great Meane of Obtaining; For 
voycing them, to bee in Forwardnesse, may 
discourage some Kinde of Sxéours, But doth 
Quicken and Awake Others. But Timing of 
the Sfe, is the Principall. Timing, I say, not 
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onely in respect of the Person, that should, grant 
it, but in respect of those, which are like to 
. Crosse it. Let a Man, in the choice of his 
Meane, rather choose the Fittest Meane, then 
the Greatest Meane: And rather them, that 
deale in certaine Things, then those that are 
Generali. The Reparation of a Deniall, is som- 
times Equall to the first Grant; If a Man shew 
himselfe, neither deiected, nor discontented, 
Iniguum. petas, ui Aquum feras; is a good 
Rule, where a2 Man hath Strength of Favour: 
But otherwise, a man were better rise in his 
Sute; For he that would have ventured at ‘first 
to have lost the Sxdzoexwr, will not in the Conclu- 
sion, lose both the Suéour, and his owne former 
Favour. Nothing is thought so Easie a Request, - 
to a great Person, as his Letter; And yet, if it 
be not in a Good Cause, it is so much out of his. 
Reputation. There are no worse Instruments, 
then these Generali Contrivers of Szées: For 
they are but a Kinde of Poyson and Infection to 
Publique Proceedings. 


SE 
Of Stuvies 


TUDIES serve for. Delight, for Ornament, 
and for Ability. Their Chiefe Use for De- 
light, is in Privatenesse and Retiring; For Orna- 
- ment, is in Discourse; And for Ability, is in 
the Iudgement and Disposition of Businesse. 
For Expert Men can Execute, and perhaps 
ludge of particulars, one by one; But the gene- 
rall Counsels, and the Plots, and Marskalling of 
Affaires, come best from those that are Learned. 
To spend too much Time in Stedes, is Sloth ; 
To use them too much for Ornament, is Affecta- 
tion; To make Judgement wholly by their Rules 
is the Humour of a Schoiler. They. perfect 
Nature, and are perfected by Experience: For 
Natural! Abilities, are like Naturall Plants, that 
need Proyning by Study: And Sifedzes them- 
selves, doe give fotth Directions,too much at 
Large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
_ {Crafty Men Contemne Studies; Simple Men 
Admire them; And Wise Men Use them: For 
they teach not their owne Ise: But that 15 a 
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by Observation. Reade not to Contradi¢t, and 
Confute; Nor to Belegve and Take far granted ; 
Nor to Finde Talke and Discourse; But to 


Tasted, Others to be Swallowed, and Some Few v 


weigh and Censider. Some Bookes are to _ 


to be Chewed and Digested: That is, some 
Bookes are to be-~-74 apely in Parts; Others te 
be read but not ts. :,*"37;And sont Few to 
be read wholly, and with Diligence and Atten- 
tion. Some Sookes also may be réad by De 
puty, and Extracts made of them by Others: 
But that would be, onely in the lesse important 
Arguments, and the Meaner Sort of Bookes: 
else distilled Avokes, are like Common distilled 
Waters, Flashy Things. Reading maketh a Fullf _ 
Man; Conference a Ready Man; And Writing 
an Exact Man. And therefore, If a Man Write 
little, he had need have a Great memory; If he 
Conferre little, he had need have a Present Wit; 
And if he Reade litle, he had need have much 
Cunning, to seeme to know that, he doth not. 
Histories make Men Wise; Poeefs Witty; The 
Mathematicks Subtill; Naturall Philosophy 
deepe; Moraii Grave; Logick and KRhetorick 
Able to Contend. ‘Adeunt stxdig in Mores. 
Nay there is no Sténd or Impediment in the 
Wit, but. may be wrought out by FitiSzudies: 
Like as Diseases of the Body,:;may have Appro- 
priate Exercises, Bowling‘ good for the Stone 
and Reines; Shooting fot the Lungs and Breast ; 
Gentle Walking. for the Stomacke; Riding for 
the Head; And the like. So if a Mans Wit be 
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away never so little, he must begin again: If 
his Wit be not Apt to distinguish or ‘find dif- 
ferences, let him Sfwdy the Schoole-men; For 
they are Cymtini sectores. If he be not Apt to 
beat over Matters, and to call up one Thing, to 
Prove and’ lilustrate another, let him S‘vd¢y the 
Lawyers Cases: 50 eveyy-Defett-of the Minde, 


may havea Special) Veit. 


a 


LI 


Bi faction 


M ANY have an Opinion not wise; TEE for 
. a Prince to Governe his Estafé; OF for a 
Great Person to governe his ‘Proceedings, “ac- _ 
cording to the Respett of Fadtions, is a Princi- 
pal] Part of Policy: whereas contrariwise, the 
Chiefest Wisdome is, either in Ordering those 
Things, which are Generall, and wherein Men 
of Severall Fadiens doe nevertheless agree; Or 
in dealing with Correspondence to Particular 
Persons, one by one. But I say not, that the 
consideration of Fa@ions, is to be Neglected. 
Meane Men, in their Rising, must adhere; But 
Great Men, that have Strength in themselves, 
were better to maintaine themselves. Indifferent, 
and Neutrall. Yet even in beginners, to adhere 
so moderately, as hee bee a Man ofthe one 
Fadién, which is most Passable with the other, 
commonly giveth best Way. The Lower and 
Weaker Faéiion, is the firmer in Coniunction: 
And it is often seene, that a few, that are Stiffe, 
doe tire out, a greater Number, that are mire 
Moderate. When One of the Fadfions is Extin- 
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guished, the Remaining Subdivideth: As the 
faction, betweene Luculius, and the Rest of the - 
Nobles of the Senate (which they called Ope. 
mates) held out a while, against the Fadfon of 
Pompey and Cesar; But when the Senates Au- 
thority was pulled Downe, Cesar and Pompey 
soone after brake. The Fafton or Partie of 
Antonius, and Ofavianus Cesar, against Brxz- 
tes and Casstus, held out likewise for a time: 
But when &retus and Cassius were overthrowne, 
then soone after 4 #tontus and Odavianus brake 
_ and Subdivided. These Examples are of Wartes, 
but the same holdeth in Private Fadtions, And 
therefore, those that are Seconds in Fadions, 
doe many times, when the Fadion Subdivigeth, 
prove Principals: But many times also, they 
prove Ciphars and Casheer'd: For many 2-Mans 
Strength is in opposition; And when that fail- 
eth, he groweth out of use. It js commonly 
seene, that Men once Placed, take in with the 
Contrary: Fe?ioxn to that, by which they enter ; 
Thinking belike that they have the First Sure ; 
And now are Readie for a New Purchase. The 
Traitour in Faéion lightly goeth away with 
it; For when Matters have stucke long in Bal- 
lancine, the Winning of some one Man cast- 
eth them, and he getteth all the Thankes. The 
Even Carriage betweene two factions, proceed- 
eth not alwaies of Moderation, but of a True- 
_ hesse to a Mans Selfe, with End to make use of 
both. Certainly in /tfaly, they hold it a little 
suspect in Pofes, when they have often: in their 
Mouth, Padre commune: And take it, tc be a 
Signe of one, that meaneth to referre all, to the 
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Greatnesse of his owne House. Kings had need 
beware, how they Side themselves, .and make 
themselves as of a Faéfiox or Partie: For 
Leagues, within the State, are ever Pernicious 
to Monarchies; For they raise an Obligation, 
Paramount to Obligation of Soveraigntie, and 
make the King, 7anguadm unus ex nobis: As 
was to be seene, in the League of France. When 
Faéiions are carried too high, and todo violently, 
it is a. Signe of Weaknesse in Princes; And 
much to the Preiudice, both of their Authoritie, 
and Businesse. The Motions of Fadfiens, under 
Kings, ought to be like the Motions “(as the 
Astronomers .speake) of the Inferiour. Orbs ; 
which may have their Proper Motions, but yet 
still are quietly carried, by the Higher Motion, 
of Primu Mobile. 


LIT 


OP Ceremonies and Respects 


E that 1s only Reali, had need have Ex- 
ceeding great Parts of Vertue: As the 
Stone had need to be Rich, that is set without 
Foile. But if a Man marke it well, its in 
praise and Commendation of Men, as it is in 
Gettings and Gaines: For the Proverbe is true, 
Lhai light Gaines make heavy Purses; For 
light Gaines come thick, whereas Great come 
but now and then. So it is true, that Small 
Matters win great Commendation, because they 
are continually in Use, and in nq&: whereas the 
Occasion of any great Vertue, commeth but on - 
Festivals. Therefore it ota much adde, to a 
Mans Reputation, and is, (as Queene /raded/a 
said) Like perdctuadl Letters Commendatory, to 
have good formes. To Attaine them, it almost 
sufficcth, not to despise them: For so shall a 
Man observe them in Others: And let him trust 
himselfe with the rest. For if he Labour too 
much to Expresse them, he shal] _—__ttheir 
Grace; Which is to be Naturall and Unaffeéted: 
some Mens Behaviour, is like a Verse, wherein 
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every Syllable is Measured: How can a man 
comprehend great Matters, that breaketh his 
Minde too much to small Observations? Not 
to use Ceremonies at all, is to teach Others not 
to use them againe; And so diminisheth Respect 
to himselfe: Especially they be not to be omit- 
ted to Strangers, and Formali Natures: But the 
Dwelling upon them, & Exalting them above the - 
Moone, is not only Tedious, but doth Diminish 
the Faith and Credit of him that speakes. And 
certainly, there is a Kinde, of Conveying of Ef- 
fectuall and Imprinting Passages, amongst Com- 
plements, which is of Singular use, if 2a Man 
can hit upon it. Amongst a Mans Peeres, a 
Man shall be sure of Familiaritie; And there- 
foreMt is good a little to keepe State. Amongst 
a Mans Inferiours, one shall be sure of Kever- 
ence; And therefore it is good a little to be Fa- 
miliar. He that is too much in any Thing, so 
that he giveth another Occasion of Sacietie, 
maketh himselfe cheape. To apply Ones Selfe 
to others, is good: So it be with Demonstration, 
that a Man deth it upon Regard, And not upon 
. Facilitie. It is a good Precept, generally m 
Seconding Another, yet to adde somewhat of 
Ones Owne: As if you will grant his Opinion, 
let it be with some Distinétion; If you will fol- 
low his Motion, let it bee with Condition; If 
you allow his Counsell, let it be with Alledging 
further Reason. Men had need beware, how 
they be too Perfect in Complements; For be 
they so Sufficient otherwise, their Enviers 
will be sure to give them that Attribute, to the 
Disadvantage of their greater Vertues. It is 
| P2 
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losse also in businesse, to be too full of Respects, 
or to be too Curious in Observing Times and 
Opportunities. Sa/omon saith; He that con- 
sideveth the wind, shall not Sow, and he that 
looketh to the C louds, shali not reape A Wise 
‘Man will make more Opportunities then he 
_findes. Mens Behaviour should be like their 
Apparell, not too Strait, or point Device, I but 
Free for Exercise or Motion. 


/ Lit 
—6h OE Praise 


RAISE is the Reflection of Vertue. But it 

is as the Glasse or Bodie, which giveth the 
Refleétion. If it be from the Common People, 
it is commonly False and Naught: And rather 
followeth Vaine Persons, then Vertuous: For 
the Common People understand not many Ex- 
cellent Vertues: The Lowest Vertues draw 
Praise trom them; The middle Vertues worke 
‘in them Astonishment, or Admiration; But of 
the Highest tues, they have no Sense, or 
Perceiving at af But Shewes, and Species vir- 
tutibus simeles, serve best with them. Certainly, 
Fame is like a River, that beareth up Things 
Light and Swolne, And Drownes Things waighty 
and Solide: But if persons of Qualitie and 
Iudgement concurre, then it is, (as the Scripture 
saith) Nomen bonum instar unguent? fragran- 
és. It filleth all round about, and will not easily 
away. ~ For the Odours of Oyntments, are more 
Durable, then those of Flowers. There be so 
many False Points of Prazse, that a Man may 
iustly hold.it a Suspect. Some Prazses proceed 
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meerely of Flattery ; And if hee be an Ordinary 
Flatterer, he will have certaine Common Attri- 
butes, which may serve every Man; If. he be a 
Cunning Flatterer, he will follow the Arch-flat- 
terer, which is a Mans selfe; and wherein a 
Man thinketh best of himselfe, therein the Flat- 
terer will uphold him most: But if he be an Im- 
pudent Flatterer, look wherin a Man is Con- 
scious to himselfe, that he is most Defective, 
and is most out of Countenance in himselfe, 
that will the Flatterer Entitle him to, perforce, 
Spreté Consctentié. Some Praises come of 
good Wishes, and Respects, which is a Forme 
due in Civilitie to Kings, and Great Persons, 
Laudando pracipere; When by telling Men, 
what they are, they represent to them, what they 
should be. Some Men are Pradsed Maliciously 
to their Hurt, therby to stirre Envie and [ea- 
lousie towards them; Pessimum genus [nimico- 
rum laudanttum; In so much as it was a Pro- 
verb, amongst the Greciaas; that, He that was 
praised to his Hurt, should have a Push rise 
upon his Nose: As we say; That a. Blister will 
rise upon ones Tongue, that tel?s a lye. Cer- 
tainly Moderate Prazse, used with Opportunity, 
and not Vulgar, is that which doth the Good. 
Salomon saith, He that praiseth hes Frend 
aloud, Rising Early, it shail be to him, no better 
then a Curse. Too much Magnifying of Man 
or Matter, doth irritate Contradi¢tion, and pro- 
cure Envie and Scorne. To Praise a Mans 
selfe, cannot be Decent, except it be in rare 
| Cases: But to Praise a Mans Office or Profes- 
sion, he may doe it with Good Grace, and. with 
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a Kinde of Magnanimitie. The Cardinaés of 
Rome, which are Theologues, and Friars, and 
Schoole-men, have a Phrase of Notable Con- 
tempt and Scorne, towards Civill Businesse: 
For they callall Temporall Businesse, of Warres, 
Embassages, ludicature, & other Emploiments, 
Séirrerie; which is, Under-Sheriffries; As if 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffes and 
Catchpoles; Though many times, those (xder- 
sheriferies doe more good, then their High Spe- 
culations, 5%, Paxd, when he boasts of himselfe, 
he doth oft enterlace; / sfeake itke a Foole; But 
speaking of his Calling, he saith; Maenificabe 
Apostolatusm meu, 


LIT 
Of GWaine-Grlorp 


if was prettily Devised of 4 sofe; The Fly 
sate upon the Axte-tree of the Chariot 
wheele, and said, What a Dust doe I vatse? 
So are there some Vaine Persons, that what- 
soever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater 
Means, if they have never so little Hand in it, 
they thinke it is they that carry it. They that 
are Géforious, must needs be Fadfzous; For all 
Bravery stands upen Comparisons, They must 
needs be Violent, to make good their owne 
Vaunts. Neither can they be Secre/, and there-  . 
fore not Effectuall; but according to the French 
Proverb; Aeaucoup de Bruit, peu de Fruit: 
Much Bruzt, little Fruit, Yet certainly there 
is Use of this Qualitie, in Civill Affaires. Where « . 
there is an Opinion, and Fame to be created, 
either of Vertue, or Greatnesse, these Men are 
good Trumpetters, Again, as 7itus Levins 
noteth, in the Case of Antiochus, and the <£-z9- 
fians; There are sometimes great Effedts of 
Crosse Lies; As if a Man, that Negotiates be- 
tween Two Princes, to draw them to ioyne ina 
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Warre against the Third, doth extoll the Forces 
of either of them, above Measure, the One to 
the Other: And sometimes,. he that deales be- 
tween Man and Man, raiseth his owne Credit, 
_ with Both, by pretending greater Interest, then 
he hath in-Either. And in these, and the like 

Kindes, it often falls out, that Somewhat is pro- 

duced of Nothing: For Lies are sufficient to 

breed Opinion, and Opinion brings on Sub- 

stance. In Militar Commanders and Soldiers, 

Vaine-Géory is an Essentiall Point; For as fron 

sharpens Iron, so by Géery one Courage sharp- 

neth another. In Cases of great Enterprise, 

upon Charge and Adventure, a Composition of 

Glorious Natures, doth put Life mto Businesse ; 

And those that are of Solide and Sober Natures, 

have more of the Ballast, then of the Saile. In 

Fame of Learning, the Flight will be slow, with- 

out some Feathers of Ostentation. Quit de con- 

temnendé Glorid Libros scribunt, Nomen stunt 

inscribunt. Socrates, Aristotle, Galen, were 

Men full of Ostesfation, Certainly Vazne-Glory 

helpeth to Perpetuate a Mans Memory; And 

Vertue was never so Beholding to Humane Na- 
.ture, as it received his due at the Second Hand. 
Neither had the Fame of Cicero, Seneca, Pi- 
nius Secundus, borne her Age so well, if it had 

not been ioyned, with some Vanzty in them 

selves: Like unto Varnish, that makes Seelin 

not onely Shine, but Last. But all this w 

when I speake of Vai#e-Géory, | meane 

that Property, that Tacitus doth attrib; 

Mucianus; Omuium, que dixerat, Je 

Arte guadam Ostentator: For that pro 
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of Vanity, but of Naturall Magnanimity, and 
discretion :- And in some Persons, is not onely 
Comely, but Gracious. For Excusations, Ces- 
sions, Modesty it selfe well Governed, are but 
Arts of Ostentation. And amongst those Arts, 
there is none better, then that which Péztys 
Secundus speaketh of; which is to be Liberall 
of Praise and Commendation to others, in that, 
wherein a Mans Selfe hath any Perfection. For 
saith Pliny very Wittily; l commending Ano- 
ther, you doe your selfe right, For he that you 
Commend, is either Superiour to you, in thaé 
you Commend, or Infertour, If he be Inferiour, 
if he be to be Commended, you much more: If. 
he be Superiour, if he be not to be commended, 
you much léesse. Glorious Men are the Scorne 
of Wise Men; the Admiration of Fooles; the 
Idols of Parasites; And the Slaves of their own 
Vaunts. 


LV 


Ql Wonour and Reputation 


"THE Winning of Honour, is but the Reveal- 
ing of a Mans Vertue and Worth, without 
Disadvantage. For some in their Actions, 
doe Wooe and affect Honour, and Reputation - 
Which Sort of Men, are commonly much Talked 
of, but inwardly little Admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darken their Vertue, in the Shew 
of it; So as they be under-valued in opinion. , 
If a Man performe that which hath not beene 
attempted before; Or attempted & given over; 
Or hath beene atchieved, but not with so good 
Circumstance; he shall purchase more Honou?, 
then by EffeCting a Matter of greater Difficulty, 
or Vertue, wherein he is but a Follower. If a 
Man so temper his Actions, as in some one of 
them, hee doth content everie Faction, or Com 
bination of People, the Musicke will bee t) 
fuller. A man is an ill Husband of his “long 
that entreth into any Action, the Failing wy 
in may disgrace him more, then the Car 
it through can Hoxzor him. Honour. 
gained and broken upon Another, 
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quickest Reflection; Like Diamonds cut with | 

Fascets. And therefore, let a Man contend, to — 
excell any Competitors of his in flonour, in 
Out-shooting them, if he can, in their owne 
Bowe. Discreet Followers and Servants helpe! 
much to Reputation: Omnis Fama a Domesticis’ 
emanat, Envy, which is the Canker of Hoxour, 
is best extinguished, by declaring a Mans Selfe, 
in his Ends, rather to seeke Merit, then Fame: 
And by Attributing a Mans Successes, rather 
to divine Providence and Felicity, then to his 
owne Vertue or Policy, The true Marshalling 
of the Degrees of Soveraigne Honour are these: 
In the First Place are Conditores Imperiorum, - 
Founders of States, and Common-Weailths + Such 
as were Homulus, Cyrus, Cesar, Ottoman, Js- 
mael, In the Second Place are Legis-latores, 
Lawgivers; which are also called, Second 
founders, or Perpetut Principes, because they 
Governe by their Ordinances, after they are 
gone; Such were Lycurgus,. Solon, Lustinian, 
fadgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the Wise, that 
made the S#ete Partidas. In the Third Place, 
are Liveratores, or Salvatores: Such as com- 
pound the long Miseries of Civill Warres, or 
_ deliver their Countries from Servitude of Stran- 
‘“ gers, or Tyrants; As Augustus Cesar, Vespasia- 
- us, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, K. Henry the 7. 
“England, K. Henry the 4. of France. In the 
uth Place, are Prepagatores or Propugna- 
dmperg; Such as in Honourable Warres 
‘¢ their Territories, or make Noble defence 
‘ Invaders. And in the Last Place, are 
qérze, which reigne iustly, & make 
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the Times good, wherein they live. Both which 
last Kindes, need no Examples, they are in such 
Number. Degrees of Honour in Sudiedts are: 
First, Particifes Curarum,; Those upon whom 
Princes doe discharge the greatest Weight of 
their Affaires; Their Aight Hands, as we call 
them. The Next are, Duces Belli, Great Lead- 
ers; Such as are Princes Lieutenants, and doe 
them Notable Services in the Warres. The 
Third are, Gratiost; Favourites; Such as ex- 
ceed not this Scantling; To be Solace to the 
Soveraigne, and Harmelesse to the People. And 
the Fourth, Vegetijs pares; Such as have great 
Places under Princes, and execute their Places 
with Sufficiency. There is an /foxour likewise, 
which may be ranked amongst the Greatest, 
which happeneth rarely: That is, of such as 
Sacrifice themselves, to Death or Danger, tor 
the Good of their Countrey: As was M. Regulus, 
and the Two eczy. 


LVI 
Dt Budicature 


UDPGES ought to remember, that their Office 

is /us dicere, and not /us dave; To Interpret 
Law, and not to Make Law, or Give Law. 
Else will it be like the Authority, claimed by 
the Church of Rome; which under pretext of 
Exposition of Scripture, doth not sticke to Adde 
and Alter; And to Pronounce that, which they 
doe not Finde; And by Skew of Amtiguitie, to 
introduce Voveltie. Judges ought to be more 
Learned, then Wittie; More Reverend, then 
Piausible; And more Advised, then Confident. 
Above all Things, Integritie is their Portion, 
and Proper Vertue. Cursed (saith the Law) 7s 
hee that removeth the Land-marke, The Mis- 
laier of a Meere Stone is to blame. But it is 
the Uniust /vdge, that is the Capitall Remover 
of Land-markes, when he Defineth amisse of 
Lands and Propertie. One Foule Sentence, doth 
more Hurt, then many Foule Examples. For 
these doe but Corrupt the Streame: The other 
. Corrupteth the Fountaine. So saith Sedomon,: 


“fons turbatus, & Vena corrupta, est Tustus ca- 
“Noe ne a ae om a th _ __ ee wt 6°; : — 
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Office of Judges, may have Reference, Unto the 
Parties that sue; Unto the Advocates that 
Plead; Unto the Clerkes and Ministers of fus- 
fice underneath them; And to the Severaigue 
or Safe above them. 
First, for the Causes or Parties that Sue. 
. There be (saith the Scripture) hat turne fudge- 
ment into Werme-wood,; And surely, there be 
also, that turne it into Vizegar; For Intustice 
maketh it Bitter, and Delaies make it Soure. 
The Principall Dutie of a /wdgz, is to suppresse 
Force and Fraud; whereof Force is the more 
Pernicious, when it is Open; And Fraud, when 
it is Close and Disguised. Adde thereto Con- 
tentious Suits, which ought to be spewed out, 
as the Surfet of Courts. A /udge ought to pre- 
pare his Way to a lust Sentence, as Ged useth 
to prepare his Way, by Raising Valleys, and 
Taking downe Hitis; So when there appeareth 
on either side, an High Hand; Violent Prose- 
cution, Cunning Advantages taken, Combina- 
tion, Power, Great Counsell, then is the Vertue 
of a Judge seene, to make Inequalitie Equall; 
That he may plant his /vdgemen?, as upon an 
Even Ground. Qui fortitér emungit, eltcet san- 
guinem; And where the Wine-Presse is hard 
wrought, it yeelds a harsh Wine, that tastes of 
the Grape-stone. Judges must beware of Hard 
Constructions, and Strained Inferences; For 
there is no Worse Torture, then the Torture of 
Lawes. Specially in case of Lawes Penall, they 
ought to have Care, that that which was meant 
for Terrour, be not turned into Rigour; Ang/” 
that they bring not upon the People, that Show 
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whereof the Scripture speaketh; P/uet super 
eos Laguegs: For Penall Lawes Pressed, are a 
Shower of Snares upon the People. Therefore, 
let Penal! Lawes, if they have beene Sleepers of 
long, or if they be growne unfit for the present 
Time, be by Wise /vd@ges confined iff the Execu- 

tion; ; 
fudicis Officium est, ut Res, tta Tempora Rerum, 

Ge, | 


In Causes of Life and Death; Tudges ought (as 
farre as the Law permitteth) in Iustice to re- 
member Mercy; And to Cast a Severe Eye 
upon the Example, but a Mercifull Eye upon 
the Person. : 
secondly, for the ddvecates and Counsell 
that Plead; Patience and Gravitie of Hearing, 
is an Essentiall Part of Iustice; And an Over- 
speaking /udge is no well tuned Cymball. It is 
no Grace to a /udge, first to finde that, which 
hee might have heard, in due time, from the 
Barre; or to shew Quicknesse of Conceit in 
Cutting off Evidence or Counsell too short; Or 
to prevent Information, by Questions though 
Pertinent. The Parts of a /a#dge in Hearing 
are Foure: To direct the Evidence; To Mode- 
rate Length, Repetition, or Impertinency of 
Speech; To Kecapitulate, Select, and Collate, 
the Materiall Points of that, which hath beene 
said; And to Give the Rule or Sentence, What- 
soever is above these, is too much; And pro- 
_ceedeth, Either of Glory and. willingnesse to 
Speake; Or of Impatience to Heare; Or of 
‘ortnesse of Memorie; Or of Want of a Staid 
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and Equail Attention, It is a Strange Thing to 
see, that the Boldnesse of Advecates, should 
prevaile with /vdges; Whereas they should imi- 
tate God, in whose Seat they sit; who represseth 
the Presumpluous, and giveth Grace to thé 
Modes¢, But it is more Strange, that /xdges 
- Should have Noted Favourites; Which cannot 
but Cause Multiplication of Fees, and Suspicion 
of By-waies. There is due from the /udge, to 
the Advocate, some Commendation and Grac- 
ing, where Cayses are well Handled, and faire 
Pleaded; Especially towards the Side which 
obtaineth not; For that upholds, in the Cienz, 
the Reputation of his Counse//, and beats downe, 
in him, the Conceit of his Case. There is like- 
wise due to the Pxdligue, a Civill Reprehension 
of Advocates, where there appeareth Cunning 
Counsel, Grosse Neglect, Slight Information, 
Indiscreet Pressing, or an Over-bold Defence. 
And let not the Coxmsef/ at the Barre, chop 
with the /wdge, nor winde himselfe into the 
handling of the Cayse anew, after the /udge 
hath Declared his Sentence: But on the other 
side, Let not the /wdge mect the Cause halfe 
Way; Nor give Occasion to the Partie to say ; 
flts Counsell or Proofes were not heard. 
Thirdly, for that that concernes Clerks, and 
Ministers. The Place of Justice, is an Hallowed 
Place; And therefore, not only the Bench, but 
_ the Foot-pace, and Precinéts, and Purprise 
thereof, ought to be preserved without Scandal] 
and Corruption. For certainly, Grafes, (as the 
Scripture saith) well not be gathered of Thornes 
or Thistles: Neither can /estice yeeld her Fruit 
Q 
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with Sweetnesse, amongst the Briars and Bram- 
bles, of Catching and Poling Clerkes and Mztnz- 
sters. The Attendance of Courts is subiect to 
Foure bad Instruments. First, Certaine Persons, 
that are Sowers of Suits; which make, the Court 
swell, and the Country pine. The Second Sort 
is of those, that ingage Courts, in Quarells of 
[urisdi€tion, and are not truly Amzcz Curia, but 
Parasité Curia; in puffing a Court up beyond 
her Bounds, for their owne Scraps, and Advan- 
tage. The Third Sort is of those, that may be 
accounted, the Left Hands of Courts; Persons 
_that are full of Nimble and Sinister Trickes and 
Shifts, whereby they pervert the Plaine and 
Direét Courses of Courts, and bring /zstice 
into Oblique Lines and Labyrinths. And the 
Fourth is, the Poler and Exacter of Fees; which 
iustifies the Common Resembiance of the Courts 
of fustice, to the Bush, whereunto while the 
Sheepe flies for defence in Wether, hee is sure to 
loose Part of his Fleece. On the other side, an 
Ancient Clerke, skilfull in Presidents, Wary in 
Proceeding, and Understanding in the Busznesse 
of the Court, is an excellent Finger of a Court, 
And doth many times point the way to the 
fudge himselfe. 

Fourthly, for that which may concerne the 
Soveraigne and Estate. Iudges ought above 
all to remember the Conclusion of the Aomanx 
Twelve Tables; Salus Popult Suprema Lex; 
And to know, that Lawes, except they bee in 
Order to that End, are but Things Captious, and 
Oracles not well Inspired. Therefore it 1s an 
Happie Thing in a SYafe, when Avags and 
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States doe often Consult with /udges; And 
againe, when /udges doe often Consult with the 
ing and State: The one, when there is Matter 
of Law, intervenient in Businesse of State: The 
other, when there is some Consideration of 
State, intervenient in Matter of Law. For many 
times, the Things Deduced to Judgement, may 
bee Meum and Twn, when the Reason and 
Consequence thereof, may Trench to Point of 
Estate: I call Matter of Estate, not onely the 
parts of Soveraignize, but whatsoever intro- 
duceth any Great Alteration, or Dangerous 
president; Or Concerneth manifestly any great. 
Portion of People. And let no Man weakly 
conceive, that Iust Laws, and True Policie, have 
any Antipaihie; For they are like the Spirits, 
and Sinewes, that One moves with the Other. 
Let /udges also remember, that Sa/omons Throne, 
was supported by Lions, on both Sides: Let 
them be Lions, but yet Lions under the Throne; 
Betng circumspect, that they doe not checke, or 
oppose any Points of Soveraignive. Let not 
/udges also, be so Ignorant of their owne Right, 
as to thinke, there is not Jeft to them, as a Prin- 
cipall Part of their Office, a Wise Use, and 
application of Lawes, For they may remember, 
what the Afostle saith, of a Greater Law, then 
theirs ; Vos scintus guia Lex bona est, modd quis 
c& utlatur Legitime, 


LVI 
@f Anger 


O seeke to extinguish Ager utterly, is but 

a Bravery of the Qzeéc#es. We have better 
Oracles: Be Angry, out Sinne not. Let not the 
Sunne goe downe upon your Anger. Anger 
must be limited, and confined, both in Race, and 
in Time. We will first speake, How the Natu- 
rall Inclination, and Habit, Zo de Angry, may 
be attempred, and ‘calmed. Secondly, How the 
Particular Motions of Ager, may be repressed, 
or at least refrained from doing Mischiefe. 
Thirdly, How to raise Anger, or appease Anger, 
in Another. . 
For the first; There is no other Way, but to 
Meditate and Ruminate well, upon the Effects 
of Anger, how it troubles Mans Life. And the 
best Time, to doe this, is, to looke backe upon 
Anger, when the Fitt is throughly over. Seneca 
saith. well; That Anger is like Ruine, which 
breakes it Selfe, upon that it fal?s. The Scrip- 
ture exhorteth us; Zo possesse our Soules in 
Patience, “Vhosoever is out of Patience, 1s out 
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of Possession of his Sewée. Men must not 
turne Fees; r 





Animasgue in vulnere ponunt. 


Anger is certainly a kinde of Basenesse: As 
it appeares well, in the Weaknesse of those 
Subiects, in whom it reignes : Children, Women, 
Old Foikes, Sicke Folkes. Onely Men must 
beware, that they carry their 4zger, rather with 
scorne, then with Feare: So that they may 
seeme rather, to be above the Iniury, then below * 
it: which is a Thing easily done, if a Man will 
give Law to himselfe in it. 

For the Second Point; The Causes and Mo- 
ftues of Anger, are chiefly three. First, to be 
too .Senstéle of Hurt; For no Man is Angry, 
that /ee/as not himselfe Hurt: And therefore 
Tendet and Delicate Persons, must needs be 
oft dugry- They have so many Things to trouble 
them; Which more Robust Natures have little 
sense of, The next is, the Apprehension and 
Construction, of the Iniury offred, to be, in the 
Circumstances thereof, full of Coztempt. For 
Contempé ts that which putteth an Edge upon 
Anger, as much, or more, then the Avr? it 
selfe, And therefore, when Men are Ingenious, 
in picking out Circumstances of Confempt, they 
doe kindle their Anger much. Lastly, Opinion 
of the Touch of a Mans Reputation, doth mul- 
tiply and sharpen Anger. Wherein the Remedy 
is, that a Man should have, as Comsalvo was 
wont to say, Zefam Honorzs crasstorem. But 
in all Refrainings of Anger, itis the best Remedy 
Lo win Time; And to make a Mans Selfe beleeve, 
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that the Opportunity of his Revenge is not yet 
come: But that he foresees a Time for it; And 
so to still Himselfe in the meane Time, and 
reserve It. 

To containe Anger from Muschiefe, though 
it take hold of 2 Man, there be two Things, 
whereof you must have speciall Caution. The 
one, of extreme Setlernesse of Words; Espe- 
cially, if they be Aculeate, and Proper: For 
Communia Maledtéa are nothing so much: And 
againe, that in 4uzger,a Man reveale no Secrets: 
For that makes him not fit for Society. The 
other, that you doe not Jeremptorily break off, 
in any Businesse, in a / 74 of Anger: But how- 
soever you skew Bitternes, do not 4 any thing, 
that 1s not Revocable, 

For Aazsing and Appeasing Anger in Ano- 
ther; It is done chiefly, by Choosing of Times, 
when Men are frowardest and worst disposed, 
to incense them. Againe, by gathering (as was 
touched before) all that you can finde out, to 
aggravate the Cozlempi, And the two Remedies 
are by the Coxfraries, The Former, to take 
good Times, when first to relate to a Man, an 
Angry Businesse: For the first Impression is 
much; And the other is, to sever, as much as 
may be, the Construction of tke Iniury, from 
the Point of Contempt; Imputing it, to Misun- 
derstanding, Feare, Passion, or what you will. 


LVIII 
Qi Wicissituve of Whings 


ALOMON saith; Zhere is no New Thing 

upon the Earth, So that as Plato had an 
Imagination; That adi Kuowledge was but Ke- 
membrance: So Salomon giveth his Sentence; 
That all Noveltte ts but Oblivion. Whereby 
you may see, that the River of Lethe, runneth 
as well above Ground, as below. There is an 
abstruse Astrologer that saith; Jf i were not, 
for two things, that are Constant, (The one its, 
that the Fixed Starres ever stand at like dts- 
tance, one from another, and never come nearer 
together, nor goe further asunder; The other, 
that the Diurnall Motion perpetually keepeth 
Time: No Iindividuall would last one Momeni. 
Certain it is, that the Afa/ffer, is in a Perpetuall 
Flux, and never at a Stay. The great Winding-. 
sheets, that burie all Things in Oblivion, are 
two; Deluges, and Earth-guakes. As for Con- 
flagrations, and great Droughts, they doe not 
meerely dispeople, and destroy. PAastons Carre 
went but a day. And the Three yeares Drought, 
in the time of A//as, was but Particular, and left 
People Alive. As for the great Burnings dy 
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Lighinings, which are often in the West Judes, 
they are but narrow. But in the other two 
Destructions, by Deluge, and Earth-guake, it ts 
further to be noted, that the Remnant of People, 
which hap to be reserved, are commonly Igno- 
rant and Mountanous People, that can give no . 
Account, of the Time past: So that the Oblivion 
is all one, as if none had beene left. If you 
consider well, of the People of the Wes¢ /ndies, 
it is very probable, that they are a Newer, or a 
Younger People, then the People of the Old 
World. And it is much more likely, that the 
Destruction, that hath heretofore been there, 
was not by Larth-guakes, (As the A gyptian 
Priest told Sofoz, concerning. the Island of 
Atlantis, That it was swallowed by an Earth- ~ 
guaxe,;) Byt rather, that it was desolated, by a 
Particular Deluge. For Larth-guakes are sel- 
dome in those Parts. But on the other side, 
they have such Powring Rivers, as the Rivers of 
‘Asia, and Africk, and Europe, are but Brookes 
tothem. Their 4des likewise, or Mountaines, 
are farre higher, then those with us; Whereby 
it seemes, that the Remnants of Generation of 
Men, were, in such a Particular Deluge, saved. 
As for the Observation, that Afacctave/ hath, 
that the /ealousze of Sed?s, doth much extin- 
guish the Memory of Things; Traducing Gre- 
gory the Great, that he did, what in him lay, 
to extinguish all Heathen Antiquities; I doe not 
finde, that those.Zeales, doe any great Effects, 
nor last long: As it appeared in the Succession 
of Sabinéan, who did revive the former Anti- 
quitres, 
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The Vicissttude or Afutations, in the Super- 
tour Giobve, are no fit Matter, for this present 
Argument. It may be, Plato's great VYeare, if 
. the World should last so long, would have some 
Effect; Not in renewing the State of like Indi- 
viduals (for that is the Fume of those, that con- 
ceive the Celestiall Bodies, have more accurate 
Influences, upon these Things below, then in- 
deed they have} but in grosse. Comets, out of 
question, have likewise Power and Effect, over 
the Grosse and Masse of Things: But they are 
rather gazed upon, and waited upon in their 
Tourney, then wisely observed in their Effects ; 
Specially in their Respective Effects; That is, 
_what Kinde of Comet, for Magnitude, Colour, 
Version of the Beames, Placing in the Kegion 
of Heaven, or Lasting, produceth what Kinde of 
Effects. 

There is a Toy, which I have heard, and ? 
would not have it given over, but waited upon a 
little, They say, it is observed, in the Low 
Countries (1 know not in what Part) that Every 
Five and Thirtie years, The same Kinde and 
Sute of Years and Weathers, comes about againe: 
As Great Frosts, Great Wet, Great Droughts, 
Warme Winters, Summers with little Heat, and 
the like: And they call it the Prime. It is a 
Thing, I doe the rather mention, because com- 
puting backwards, I have found some Concur- 
rence. 

But to leave these Points of Nature, and to 
come to Men, The greatest Vicesstinde of 
Things amongst Afen, isthe Vicissitude of Sects, 
and Aeéigions, For those Orbs rule in Mens 
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Minds most. The True Religion is built upon 
the Racke; The Rest are tost upon the Waves 
of Time. To speake therefore, of the Causes of 
New Sed?s; And to give some Counsel! con- 
cerning them; As farre, as the Weaknesse of 
Humane Iudgement, can give Stay to so great 
Revolutions. 

When the Ae/iviox formerly received, is rent 
by Discords; And when the Holinesse of the 
Professours of Religion is decayed, and full of 
scandal]; And withall the Times be Stupid, Ig- 
norant, and Barbarous; you may doubt the 
Springing up of a Mew Se@; If then also there 
Should arise, any Extravagant and Strange Spi- 
rit, to make himselfe Authour thereof, All which 
Points held, when Wakomet published his Law. 
If a New Sec? have not two Properties, feare it 
not: For tt will not spread. The one is, the 
-Supplanting, or the opposing, of Authority esta- 
blished: For Nothing is more Popular then 
that. The other is, the Giving Licence to Plea- 
sures, and a Voluptuous Life. For as for SHe- 
culative Heresies (such as were in Ancient 
Times the 4rrvians, and now the 4 YmTNLaNS) 
though they worke mightily upon Mens Wits, 
yet they doe not produce any great Alterations 
in States; except it be by the Helpe of Civill 
Occasions. There be three Manner of Planta- 
tions of New Seds. By the Power of S$ ZERES 
and Miracles: By the Eloquence and Wisedome 
of Speech and Perswasion: And by the Seward, 
For Martyrdomes, | reckon them amongst 4/z- 
racies,; Because they seeme to exceed, the 
Strength of Human Nature: And I may doe 
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the like of Superlative and Admirable Holinesse 
of Zife. Surely, there is no better Way, te stop 
the Rising of Mew Sed?s, and Schismes; then 
_ To reforme Abuses; To compound the smaller 
Differences; To proceed mildly, and not with 
Sanguinary Persecutions; And rather to take 
off the principall Authours, by Winning and 
Advancing them, then to enrage them by Vio- 
lence and Bitternesse. 

The Changes and Vicissttede in Warres are 
many: But chiefly in three Things; In the 
Seats or Stages of the Warre,; In the Weapons; 
And in the Mazer of the Condudt. Warres in 
ancient Time, seemed more to move from Last 
to West: For the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, 
Tartars, (which were the Invaders) were all 
Easterne People. It is true, the Gasdédes were 
Westerne; But we reade but of two Incursions 
of theirs; The one to Ga/lo-Grecza, the other to 
Rome. But Hasé and West have no certaine 
Points of Heaven: And no more have the 
Warres, either from the “ast, or West, any Cer- 
tainty of Observation. But orth and South 
are fixed: And it hath seldome or never been 
seene, that the farre Southern People have in- 
vaded the Northern, but contrariwise. Wherehby 
it is manifest, dhat the orthern Trad? of the 
World, is in Nature the more Martiall Region: 
Be it, in respect of the Stars of that Hemi 
sphere; Or of the great Continents that are 
upon the North, whereas the South Part, tor 
ought that is knowne, is almost all Sea; Or 
(which is most apparent) of the Cold of the 
Northern Parts, which is that, which without 
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Aid of Discipline, doth make the Bodies hard- 
est, and the Courages warmest. 

Upon the #reasing and Shivering of a great 
State and “Hmpire, you may be sure to have 
Warres. For great Empires, while they stand, 
doe enervate and destroy the Forces of the Na- 
tives, which they have subdued, resting upon 
their owne Protecting Forces: And then when 
they faile also, all goes to ruine, and they be- 
come a Prey. So was it, in the Decay of the 
Roman Empire; And likewise, in the Empire 
of Almaignue, after Charles the Great, every 
Bird taking a Fether; And were not unlike to 
befall to Sfaine, if it should break. The great 
Accesstons and Uneions of Kingdomes, doe like- 
wise stirre up Warres. For when a State 
growes to an Over-power, it is like a great 
F loud, that will be sure to overflow. As if hath 
been seene, in the States of Rome, Turky, 
Spaine, and others. Looke when the World 
‘hath fewest Barbarous Peoples, but such as com- 
monly will not marry or generate, except they 
know meanes to live; (As it is almost every 
where at this day, except 7arfary) there is no 
Danger of Inundations of People: But when 
there be great Shoates of People, which goe on 
to populate, without foreseeing Meanes of Life 
and Sustentation, it is of Necessity, that once in 
an Age or two, they discharge a Portion of their 
People upon other Nations: Which the ancient 
Northern People, were wont to doe by Lot: 
Casting Lots, what Part should stay at home, 
and what should seeke their Fortunes. When a 
Warre-like State growes Soft and Effeminate, 
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they may be sure of a Warre. For commonly 
such States are growne rich, in the time of their 
Degenerating; And so the Prey inviteth, and 
their Decay in Valour encourageth a Warre. 

As for the Weapons, it hardly falleth under 
Rule and Observation: yet we see, even they 
have Returnes and Vicissitudes. For certain it 
is, that Ordnance was known in the Citty of the 
Oxidrakes in Indta; And was that, which the 
Macedontans cailed Thunder and Lightning, 
and Magicke. And it is well knowne, that the 
use of Ordnance hath been in China, above 
zooo. yeares. The Conditions of Weapoxns, 
& their _ Improvement are; First, The Fetching 
a farre off: For that outruns the Danger; As it is 
seene in Ordnance and Muskets. Secondly, the 
Strength of the Percussion ; wherin likewise Ord- 
nance doe exceed all Arietationg, and ancient 
_ Inventions. The third is, the commodious use 
of them: As that they may serve in all Wethers; 
That the Carriage may be Light and Manage- 
able ; and the like. 

For the Condud of the Warre: At the first, 
Men rested extremely upon Nuwméer: They did 
put the Warres likewise upon Maine Force, and 
Valour: Pointing Dayes for Pitched Fields, and . 
so trying it oug, upon an even Match: And they 
were more ignorant in Ranging and Arraying 
‘their Batfaties. After they grew to rest upon 
Numéer, rather Competent, then Vast: They 
grew to Advantages, of Place, Cunning Diver- 
sions, and the like: And they grew more skilful 
in the Ordering of their Badtfaztes. 

In the Youth of a State, Armes doe flourish: 
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In the Middle Age of a State, Learning; And 
then both, of them together for a time: In the 
Dectining Age of a State, Mechantcall Arts 
and Merchandise, Learning hath his Infancy, 
when it 1s but beginning, and almost Childish: 
Then his Youth, when it is Luxuriant and Iuven- 
ile; Then his Strength of yeares, when it is 
solide and Reduced: And lastly, his old Age, 
when it waxeth Dry and Exhaust. But it is not 
good, to looke too long, upon these turning 
Wheeles of Viczssztude, lest we become Giddy. 
As for the Philology of them, that is but a Circle 
of Tales, and therefore not fit for this Writing. 


A FRAGMENT, OF AN ESSAY, 
Dt frame 


HE Poets make Fame a Monster. They de- 
scribe her, in Part, finely, and elegantly ; 
and, in part, gravely, and sententiously. They 
say, look how many feathers she hath, so many 
Eyes she hath underneath: So many Tongues; 
So many Voyces; She pricks up so many Ears. 
_ This is a flowrish: There follow excellent 
Parables; As that, she gathereth strength in 
going; That she goeth upon the ground, and 
yet hideth her head in the Clouds. That, in the 
day time, she sitteth in a Watch Tower,and fiyeth, 
most, by night; That she mingleth Things done, 
with things not done: And that she is a Terrour 
to great Cities: But that, which passeth all the 
rest, is: They glo recount, that the Earth, Mo- 
ther of the Gyanis, that made War against 7u- 
piter, and were by him destroyed, thereupon, in 
an anger, brought forth Fame: For certain it 1s, 
That Rebels, figured by the Gyants, and Sedztzous 
Fames, and Libels, are but Brothers, and Sisters; 
Masculine, and Feminine. But now, if a Man 
can tame this Afonsfer, and bring her to feed at 
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the hand, and govern her, and with her fly other 

ravening Fowle, and kill them, it is somewhat 
worth. But we are infected, with the stile of the 
Poets. To speak now, in a sad, and serious 
manner: There is not, in all the Politiques, a 
Place, lesse handled, and more worthy to be 
handled, then this of Fame, We will, therefore, 
speak of these pozx/s. What are false Fames, 
And what are true ames; And how they may 
be best discerned ; How Fames, may be sown, 
and raised; How they may be spread, and mul- 
tiplyed; And how they may be checked, and 
layed dead. And other Things, concerning the 
Nature of Fame. Fame, is of that force, as 
there is, scarcely, any great Action wherein, it 
hath not, a great part; Especially, in the War. 
Muctanus undid Vitellius by a Fame, that he 
scattered; That Vzte//ivs had in purpose, to re- 
move the Legions of Syria, into Germany; And 
the Legions of Germazny, into Syria: whereupon” 
the Legions of Syria were infinitely inflamed. 
Julius Cesar, took Pompey unprovided, and 
layed asleep his industry, and preparations, by 
a fame that he cunningly gave out; How Ce- 
Sars own Souldiers loved him not; And being 
wearied with the Wars, and Laden with the 
spoyles of Gaul, would forsake him, as soon as 
he came into /taly. Livia, setled all things, for 
the Succession, of her Son 7iterius, by con- 
tinuall giving out; that her husband Augustus, 
was upon Recovery, and amendment. And it is 
an usuall thing, with the Basshawes, to con- 
ceale the Death of the Great 7xré from the 
Jannizaries, and men of War, to save the Sack- 
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ing of Constantinople, and other Zowes, as their 
Manner is, Themzstocles, made Zerzes, king of 
Persta poast apace out of Grecia, by giving 
out, that the Greczans, had a purpose, to break 
his Bridge, of Ships, which he had made athwart 
flellespont, There be a thousand such like Ex- 
ampies; And the more they are, the lesse they 
need to be repeated; Because a Man, meeteth 
with them, every where: Therefore, let all Wise 
Governers, have as great a watch, and care, over 
ames, as they have, of the 4zons, and De- 
signes themselves. 


The vest was not Finished, 


" OF THE 
COULERS 


OF 
GOOD AND EVILL 
A FRAGMENT, 


1597. 


1. Cut cetera partes vel secl@ secundas wnanintiter 
deferunt, cuin singula principatum stbi vtiudicent 
melior veliguis videtur. Nam primas quegue ev 
selo videtur siumere : secundas antent ex vere tribuere. 

2, Crelus excedfentia vel exuperantia miclior id toto 
CHO? HiCtTHS, 


3. Quod ad veritaten: refertur matus est quam giod 
ad opintonem. Modus autem, & probatio eius quod 
ad opinionem pertinel Aue est, Quod quis st clam 
pularet fore facturius non esset.. . 

4. Quod rene intepram servai bonum quod sine re- 
cepin est malum, Nant se vecipere non posse tmpo- 
tentia genus est, potentia antem bonum, 

5. Quod ex pluribus consiat, & divisibilius est 
maius quam quod ex paucioribus & magis unum: 
nin omnia per partes consideraia matora videntur } 
guare & pluralitas partium magnitudinem prea se 
fert, fortinus autem operatur pluralitas partium si 
ordo aébsil, nam inducit similitudinem infiniti, & 
impedit comprehensionent, 

6. Cuius privatio bona, maium, cuius privatio mala 
bonum., 


7. Quod bono victnum, bonunm, quod a bano renzo- 
tum mialtuni, 


8, God guis culfa sua contraxtt, mains malt, 
guod a& externis inipontlur minus mainnt, 

9. Quod opera, & virtule nastratpartum est, maius 
bonum, quod ab alieno benejicio, vel ab indulgentia 
jortunea delatum est, minus bontenc. | 

lo, Gradus privationis matory videtur quam gradus 
diminutionis, & rursus gradus inceplionis maior 
videlur guam gradus incrementt. 


N deliberatives the point is what is good and 
what is evill, and of good what is greater, 
and of evill what is the lesse. 

So that the perswaders labor is to make 
things appeare good or eviil, and that in higher 
or lower degree, which as it may be perfourmed 
by true and solide reasons, so it may be repre- 
sented also by coulers, popularities and circum- 
stances, which are of such force, as they sway the 
ordinarie tudgement either of a weake man, or of 
a wise man, not fully and considerately attending 
and pondéring the matter. Besides their power 
to alter the natere of the-subiect in appearance, 
and so to leade to error, they are of no lesse use 
to quicken and strengthen the opinions and per- 
swasions which are true: for reasons plainely 
delivered, and alwaies after one manner especi- 
ally with fine and fastidious mindes, enter but 
heavily and dully ; whereas if they be varyed and 
have more life and vigor put into them by these 
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fourmes and insinuations, they cause a stronger 
apprehension, and many times suddainely win 
the minde to a resolution. Lastly, to¢ make a 
true and safe iudgement, nothing can be of 
greater use and defence to the minde, then the 
discovering and reprehension of these coulers, 
shewing in what cases they hold, and in what 
they deceive: which as it cannot be dene, but 
out of a very universall knowledge of the nature 
of things, so being perfourmed, it so cleareth 
mans iudgement and election, as it is the lesse 
apt to slide into any error. 


A TABLE of Coulers, or apparances of good 
and evill, and their degrees as places 
of perswasion and disswasion; and 
their severall fallaxes, and the elenches 
of them. 


i. Cui celere partes vel secl@ secundas unanimiter 
deferunt, cum singule principatum sibi vendicent 
melior veliquis videtur, nant primas quegue ex zélo 
nidelur sumeré, secundas autem ex vero & merifo 
ivibuere, 


O Cicero went about to prove the Secte of 

A cademigues which suspended all assevera- 
tion, for.to be the best, for sayth he, aske a S¥o- 
icke which Philosophie is true, he will preferre 
his owne: Then aske him which approcheth 
next the truth, he will confesse the Academigues. 
So deale with the Epicure that will scant in- 
dure the 5SZezcke to be in sight of him, as soone 
as he hath placed himselfe, he wili place the 
Academtigues next him. 

So ifa Prince tooke divers competitors to a 
place, and examined them severallie whome next 
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themselves they would rathest commend, it were 
like the aklest man should have the most second 
votes. 

The fallax of this couler hapneth oft in re- 
spect of envy, for men are accustomed after 
themselves and their owne faction to incline to 
them which are softest, and are least in their 
way in despite and derogation of them that 
hold them hardest to it. So that this couler of 
melioritie and preheminence is oft a signe of 
enervation and weakenesse. 


2, Cyrus excellentia vel exuperantia melior, id tote 
Lenere melius, 


AL EERTAIN ING to this are the fourmes: 
Let us not wander in generalities: Let us 
compare particular with particular, &c. This 
appearance though it seeme of strength and ra- 
ther Logicall then Rhetoricall, yet is very oft a 
fallax. 
Sometimes because some things are in kinde 
very Casuall, which if they escape, prove excel- 
lent, so that the kinde is inferior, because it is 
so subiect to perill, but that which is excellent 
being proved is superior, as the blossome of 
March and the blossome of May, whereof the 
French verse goeth. 


 “Bourgeon de Mars enfant de Paris, 

SE un éschape, il en vaut dix. 
So that the blossome of May is generally better 
then the blossome of March; and yet the best 
blossome of. March is better then the best blos- 
some of May. 
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Sometimes, because the nature of same kindes 
is to be more equall and more indifferent, and 
not to have very distant degrees, as hath bene 
noted in the warmer clymates, the people are 
generally more wise, but in the Northerne cli- 
mate the wits of chiefe are greater, So in many 
Armies, if the matter should be tryed by duell 
betweene two Champions, the victory should go 
on one side, and yet if it be tryed by the grosse, 
it would go of the other side; for excellencies go 
as it were by chance, but kindes go by a more 
certaine nature, as by discipline in warre. 

Lastly, many kindes have much refuse which 
countervale that which they have excellent; and 
therefore generally mettall is more precious then 


stone, and yet a dyamond is more precious then 
gould. 


Quod ad veritalem refertur maius est guam guod 
ad opinionem. Modus auiem & probatio eius quod 
ad opintonent pertinet, Awe est, guod giuis si clam 
pittarel fore, faclurius nan esset, 


© the Epicures say of the Stoicks felicitie 

placed in vertue, That it-is like the felicitie 
of a Player, who if he were left of his Aydftorie 
and their applause, he would streight be. out of 
hart and coufftenance, and therefore they ‘call 
vertue Bouum theatrate. But of Riches . the 
Poet sayth: 


Populus me sibilat, Af mihi plaudo. 
And of pleasure. 
Grata sud tno : 
Gandia corde premens, vuliu stnutante pudorent, 
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The fallax of this couler is somewhat subtile, 
though the aunswere to the example be readie, 
for vertue is not chosen propier auram popula- 
rem. But contrariwise, Maxime omntui tethsum 
reveréere, SO as a vertuous man will be vertuous 
in soditudime, and not onely in theatre, though 
percase it will be more strong by glory and fame, 
as an heate which is doubled by reflexion; But 
that denieth the supposition, it doth not reprehend 
the fallax whereof the reprehension is, alow that 
vertue (such as is ioyned with labor and conflict) 
would not be chosen but for fame and opinion, 
yet it followeth not that the chiefe motive of the 
election should not be reall and for it selfe, for 
fame may be onely causa tmpulstva, and not 
causa constituens, or éfficiens. As if there were 
two horses, and the one would doo better without 
the spurre then the other: but agayne, the other 
with the spurre woulde farre exceede the doing 
of the former, giving him the spurre also; yet 
the latter will be iudged to be the better horse, 
and the fourme as to say, Tush, the life of this 
horse ts but in the spurre, will not serve as toa 
wise iudgemente: For since the ordinary instru- 
ment of horsemanship is the spurre, and that it 
is no manner of impediment nor burden, the 
horse is not to bee accounted theesse of, which 
will not do well without the spurre, but rather 
the other is to be reckoned a delicacie then a 
vertue, so glory and honor are as spurres to ver- 
tue: and although vertue would languish with- 
out them, yet since they be alwayes at hand to 
attend vertue, vertue is not to be sayd the lesse, 
chosen for it selfe, because it needeth the spurre 
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of fame and reputation: and therefore that posi- 
tion, Vola eins ret guod propter opintonem & 
non propter veritatem eligitur, hac est guod guts 
siclam putaret fore fadlurus non esset 1s repre- 
hended. 


4. Quod vent integram servat bonuni, quod sine re- 
cept est malum, Nam se recipere non posse inipo- 
tentlia genus est, potentia autem bonum. 


EREOF Aesope framed the Fable of the 

two Frogs that consulted together in time 
of drowth (when many plashes that they had re- 
payred to were dry) what was to be done, and 
the one propounded to goe downe into a deepe 
Well, because it was like the water woulde not 
fayle there, but the other aunswered, yea but if 
it do faile how shall we get up againe? And 
the reason is, that humane actions are so uncer- 
tayne and subiecte to perills, as that seemeth 
the best course which hath most passages out 
of it. 

Appertaining to this perswasion the fourmes 
are, you shall ingage your selfe. On the other 
side, Tantumeguantum voles sumes ex fortuna, 
you shall keepe the matter in your owne hands. 
The reprehension of it is, That proceeding ana 
| vesolving in all a€fions ts necessarie: for as he 
sayth well, Not to resolve, ts to resolve, and 
many times it breedes as many necessities, and 
ingageth as farre in some other sort as to re- 
solve, 
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50 it is but the covetous mans disease trans- 
lated into power, for the covetous man will enioy 
nothing because he will have his full store 
and possibilitie to enioy the more, so by this 
reason a man shoulde execute nothing because 
hee should be still indifferent and at libertie to 
execute any thing. Besides necessitie and this | 
same zacfa est alea hath many times an ad- 
vantage, because it awaketh the powers of the 
minde, and strengtheneth indevor. Caeteris pa- 
ves necessttate certe superiores estis, 


§. Quod ex pluribus constat et divistbilius est 
mains guam quod ex paucioribus et magis unum: 
nam omnia per partes considerata maiora videntur; 
quare et pluralitas partium magnitudinem prez se 
fert; fortius autem operatur pluraiittas partinm si 
ordo adbsit, nam inducit similitudinem tnjfinili et 
sunpedil comprehensionem, 


“THs couler seemeth palpable, for it is not 
pluralitie of partes without miaioritie of 
partes that maketh the totall greater, yet never- 
thelesse it often carries the minde away, yea, it 
deceyveth the sence, as it seemeth to the eye a 
shorter distance of way if it be all dead and con. 
tinued, then if it have trees or buildings or any 
other markes whereby the eye nay devide it. 
So when a great moneyed man hath devided his 
chests and coines and bags, hee seemeth to him- 
selfe richer then hee was, and therefore a way 
to amplife any thing, is to breake it, and to 
make an anatomie of it in ceverall nastac anil 
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And this maketh the greater shew if'it be done 
without order, for confusion maketh things mus- 
ter more, and besides what is set downe by or- 
der and division, doth demonstrate that nothing 
is left out or omitted, but ali is there; whereas 
if it be without order, both the minde compre- 
hendeth lesse that which is set downe, and be- 
sides it leaveth a suspition, as if more might be 
sayde then is expressed. 

This couler deceyveth, if the minde of him 
that is to be perswaded, do of it selfe over-con- 
ceive or preiudge of the greatnesse of any thing, 
for then the breaking of it will make it seeme 
lesse, because it maketh it appeare more accord- 
ing to the truth, and therefore if a man be in 
sicknes or payne, the time will seeme longer 
without a clocke or howre-glasse then with it, 
for the minde doth value every moment, and 
then the howre doth rather summe up the mo- 
ments then devide the day. So in a dead 
playne, the way seemeth the longer, because the 
eye hath preconceyved it shorter then the truth; 
and the frustrating of that maketh it seeme 
longer then the truth. Therefore if any man 
have an overgreat opinion of any thing, then if 
an other thinke by breaking it into severali con- 
siderations, hg shall make it seeme greater to 
him, he will be deceyved, and therefore in such 
cases it is not safe to devide, but to extoll the 
entire still in generali. 

An other case wherein this couler deceyveth, 
is, when the matter broken or devided is not 
comprehended by the sence or minde at once in 
respect of the distracting or scattering of it, and 
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being intiré and not devided, is comprehended, 
as a hundred pounds in heapes of five poundes 
will shewe more, then in one grosse heape, so as 
the heapes be all uppon one table to be seene at 
once, otherwise not, or flowers growing scattered 
in divers beds will shewe, more then if they did 
grow in one bed, so as all those beds be within 
a plot that they be obiect to view at once, other- 
wise not; and therefore men whose living lieth 
together in one Shire, are commonly counted 
greater landed then those whose livings are dis- 
persed though it be more, because of the notice 
and comprehension. 

A third case wherein this couler deceyveth, 
and it is not so properly a case or reprehension 
as it is a counter couler being in effeét as large 
as the couler it selfe, and that is, Owerds compo- 
sito indigenti@ cutusdam videtur esse pariiceps, 
because if one thing would serve the turne it 
were ever best, but the defect and imperfeétions 
of things hath brought in that help to piece 
them up as it is sayd, Martha Martha attends 
ad plurima, unum sufficit. So likewise here. 
upon Aesope framed the Fable of the Fox and 
the Cat, whereas the Fox bragged what a num. 
ber of shifts and devises he had to get from the 
houndes, and the Catte saide sha. had but one, 
which was to clime a tree, which in proofe was 
better worth then all the rest, whereof the pro- 
verbe grew, 


Multa novit Vulpes sed Felis unum Magnum. 


And in the morall of this fable it comes likewise 
to passe: That a good sure friend is a better 
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helpe at a pinch, then all the stratagems and 
pollicies of a mans owne wit. So it+-falleth out 
to bee a common errour 1n negociating, whereas 
men have many reasons to induce or perswade, 
they strive commonly to utter and use them all 
at once, which weakeneth them, For it argueth 
as was said, a needines in every of the reasons 
by it selfe, as if one did not trust to any of them, 
but fled from one to another, helpmg himselfe 
onely with that. 


Ei gue non prosunt singula, mutta vevant. 


Indeed in a set speech in an assemblie it is 
expected a man shoulde use all his reasons in 
the case hee handleth, but in private perswa- . 
sions it is alwayes a great errour. 

A fourth case wherein this colour may bee 
reprehended is in respecte of that same vs 
unite fortior, according to the tale of the French 
King, that when the Emperours Amb. had re- 
cited his maysters stile at large which consisteth 
of many countries and dominions: the French 
King willed his Chauncellor or other minister to 
repeate and say over Fraunce as many times as 
the other had recited the severajl dominions, 
intending it was equivalent with them all, & 
beside more cqgmpacted and united. 

There is also appertayning to this couler an 
other point, why breaking of a thing doth helpe 
it, not by way of adding a shew of magnitude 
unto ft, but a note of excellency and raritie; 
whereof the fourmes are, Where shall you Ande 
such aconcurrence ? Great but not compleat, for 
it seemes a lesse worke of nature or fortune to 
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make any thing in his kinde greater then: ordi- 
narie, then td make a straunge composition. 

Yet if it bee narrowly considered, this colour 
will bee reprehended or incountred by imputing 
to all- excellencies in compositions a kind of 
povertie or at least a casualty or ieopardy, for 
from that which is excellent in greatnes som- 
what may be taken, or there may be decay; and 
yet sufficiencie left, but from that which hath 
his price in composition if you take away any 
thing, or any part doe fayle all is disgraced, 


6. Cuius privatio bona, matum, cnius privatio mala, 
boniune. 


Fik formes to make it conceyved that that 

was evill which is chaunged for the better 
are, He that ts in hell thinkes there is no other 
heaven, Satis guercus, Acornes were good till 
bread was found, Sc. And of the other side the 
formes to make it conceyved that that was good 
which was chaunged for the worse are, Bona 
magis carendo guam fruendo sentimus, Bona a 
lergo formosissima, Good things never appear 
in their full deautie, till they turne their backe 
and be going away, &¢, The reprehension of 
this colour is, that the good or, evil which is 
removed may be esteemed good or evil compara- 
tively and not positively or simply. So that if 
the privation bee good, it follows not the former 
condition was evil, but lesse good, for the’flower 
or blossome is a positive good, although the 
remove of it to give place to the fruite be a 
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when the olde famting man in the heet-of the 
day cast downe his burthen & calléd 46r death, 
&-when death came to know his will with him, 
said it was for nothing but to helpe him uppe 
with his burthen agayne: it doth not follow that 
because death which was the privation of the 
burthen was ill, therefore the burthen was good. 
And in this parte the ordinarie forme of Malum 
necessarium aptly reprehendeth this colour, for 
Privatio mali necessarty est mala, and yet that 
doth: not convert the nature of the necessaric 
evil, but it is evill, 

Againe it commeth sometimes to passe, that 
there is an equalitie in the chaunge or privation, 
and as it were a Dilemma bon? or a Dilemma 
mait, sO that the corruption of the one good is a 
generation of the other, 


Sortt pater eguus utrigue est: 


And contrarie the remedy of the one evill is 
the occasion and commencement of an other, as 
mn Sella and Chartbdits. 


7- Quod bono vicinum, bonum: quod a bone veme- 
Zum malian, 


Sv H is thenature of thinges, that thinges 
contrarie and distant in nature and qualitie 
are also severed and disioyned in place, and 
thinges like and consenting in qualitie are placed, 
and as it were quartered together, for partly in 
regarde of the nature to spredde, multiplie and 
infect in similitude, and partly in regard of the 
nature to break, expell and alter that which 
s 
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is disagreeable and contrarie, most thinges do 
eyther associate and draw neere to themselves 
the like, or at least assimilate to “themselves 
that which approcheth neer them, and doe also 
drive away, chase and exterminate their contra- 
ries, And that is the reason commonly yeelded 
why the middle region of the aire shold be cold- 
est, because the Sunne and stars are eyther hot 
by direét beames or by refiection. The direct 
beames heate the upper region, the reflected 
beames from the earth and seas heate the lower 
Region. That which is in the middest being: 
furthest distant in place from these two Regions 
of heate are most distant in nature that is cold- 
est, which is that they tearme colde or hot, Jer 
antiferistasin, that is mvironing by contraries, 
which was pleasantly taken holde of by him that 
said that an honest man in these daies must 
needes be more honest then tn ages heretofore, 
propter antipertstastn because the shutting of 
him in the middest-of contraries must needs 
make the honesty stronger and more compact 
in it selfe. 
The reprehension of this colour is, first many 
things of amplitude in their kind doe as it were 
ingrosse to themselves all, and leave that which 
is next them most destitute, ar the shootes or 
underwood that grow neare a great and spread 
tree, is the most pyned & shrubbie wood of 
the field, because the great tree doth deprive 
and deceive them of sappe and nourishment. 
So he saith wel, Divitis servi maximée servi: 
And the comparison was pleasant of him that 
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princes, without great place or office, to fasting 
dayes, which were next the holy daies, but other- 
wise were the leanest dayes in all the weeke. 


An other reprehension is, that things of great- | 


nes and predominancie, though they doe not 
extenuate the thinges adioyning in substance; yet 
they drowne them and obscure them in shew 
and appearance, And therefore the Astrono. 
mers say, that whereas in all other planets con- 
tunction is the perfectest amitie: the Sunne 
contrariwise is good by aspect, but evill by 
coniunction. 

A third reprehension is because evill ap- 
procheth to good sometimes for concealement, 


sometimes for protection, and good to evill for 


conversion and reformation. So hipocrisie draw- 
eth neer to religion for covert & hyding it selfe: 


Sape tatet vitium proximttate bont, 


& Sanctuary men, which were commonly in- 
ordinate men & malefactors, were wont to be 
neerest to priestes and Prelates and holy men, 
for the maiestie of good thinges is such, as the 
confines of them are revered. On the other side 


our Saviour charged with neerenes of Publi-. 


tanes and rioters said, The Phisitian approch- 
eth the sicke, rather then the whole. 


8, Quod guis culpa sua contraxtt, maius malum ; 
guod a6 externis iniponitur, méintes males, 


HE reason is because the sting and remorse 

of the mind accusing it selfe doubleth ail 

adversitie, contrarywise the considering and re- 

cording inwardly that a man is cleare and free 
$2 


F 
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from fault, and iust imputation, doth attemper 
outward calamities: For if the evill bee in the 
sence and in the conscience both, there is a 
gemination of it, but if evill be in the one and 
comfort in the other, it is a kind of compensation. 
So the Poets in tragedies doe make the: most 
passionate lamentations, and those that fore- 
runne final dispaire, to be accusing, questioning 
and torturing of a mans selfe. 


Segue unum clamat causamgue capulgue mato- 
YUM. 


& contrariwise the extremities of worthie per- 
sons have beene annihilated in the consider- 
ation of their owne good deserving. Besides 
when the evill commeth from without, there is 
left a kinde of evaporation of griefe, if it come 
by humane iniurie, eyther by indignation and 
meditating of revenge from our selves, or by 
expecting or foreconceyving that Memests and 
retribution will take holde of the authours of our 
hurt, or if it bee by fortune or accident, yet 
there is left a kinde of expostulation against the 
divine powers. 


Atgue deas aigue Astra vocat crudelia Mater. 


But where the evill is derived from a mans 
own fault there all strikes dead’y inwardes and 
suffocateth. 

The reprehension of this colour 1s first in 
respect of hope, for reformation of our faultes 
is in #ostra potestate, but amendment of our 
fortune simplie is not. Therefore Demosthenes 
in many of his orations sayth thus to the people 
of Athens. That which having regarde io the 
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time past ts the worst pointe and circumstance 
of ali the rest, that as to the time to come ts the 
best: What ts that? Even thts, that by your 
stoth, irvresolution, and misgovernement, your 
affaires are growne to this declination and decay. 
For had you used and ordered your meanes and 
forces to the best, and done your partes every 
way to the full, and notwithsianding your mat- 
ters should have gone backwards in this manner 
as they doe, there had beene no hope left of re- 
coverte or reparation, but since tt hath beene 
onely by your owne errours &¢. So Efpittetus 
in his degrees saith, The worst state of man ts 
fo accuse externe fhings, better then that to 
accuse a mans selfe, and best of all to accuse 
meyther. 

An other reprehension of this colour is in 
respect of the wel bearing of evils, wherewith a 
man can charge no bodie but himselfe, which 
maketh them the lesse. 


Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. 


And therefore many natures, that are eyther 


extreamely proude and will take no fault to. 


themselves, or els very true, and cleaving to 
themselves (when they see the blame of any 
thing that fall@s out ill must light upon them- 
selves) have no other shift but to beare it out 
wel, and to make the least of it, for as wee see 
when sometimes a fault 1s committed, & before 
it be known who is to blame, much adoe is made 
of it, but after if it appeare to be done by a 
sonne, or by a wife, or by a neere friend, then it 
1s light made of. So much more when a man 
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must take it upon himselfe. And therefore it is 
commonly seene that women that marrie hus- 
bandes of their owne choosing against their 
friends consents, if they be never so ill used, 
yet you shall seldome see them complaine but 
to set a good face on it. 


9. Quod opera & virtute nostra partum est matus be- 
num; quod ab alieno beneficio, wel ab indulgentia~ \ 
fortune delatum est minus bonum, 


HE reasons are first the future hope, be- 

cause in the favours of others or the good 
windes of fortune we have no state or certainty, 
in our endevours or abilities we have. So as 
when they have purchased us one good fortune, 
we have them as ready and better edged and 
inured to procure another. 

The formes be, vou have wonne this by piay, 
you have not onely the water, but you have the 
receit, you can make tt againe if it be lost &c. 

Next because these properties which we 
inioy by the benefite of others carry with them 
an obligation, which seemeth a kinde of burthen, 
whereas the other which derive from our selves, 
are like the freest patents adsgue aliguo inde 
yeddendo, and if they proceede ftom fortune or 
providence, yet they seeme to touch us secreatly 
with the reverence of the divine powers whose 
favours we tast, and therfore worke a kind of 
rehgious feare and restraint, whereas in the 
other kind, that come to passe which the Prophet 
speaketh, Letantur & exultant, immolant pila- 
kis suts, G& sacrificant ret? sue. 
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Thirdely because that which commeth unto 
us without our owne virtue, yeeldeth not that 
commendation and reputation, for actions of 
great felicitie may drawe wonder, but prayselesse, 
as Cicero said to Cesar: Que miremur hade- 
mus, gue laudemus expetiamus. 

Fourthly because the purchases of our own 
industrie are ioyned commonly with labour and 
strife which gives an edge and appetite, and 
makes the fruition of our desire more pleasant, 
Saavis cibus a venatn. 

On the other side there bee fowre counter 
colours to this colour rather then reprehensions, 
because they be as large as the colour it selfe, 
first because felicitie seemeth to bee a character 
of the favour and love of the divine powers, 
and accordingly worketh both confidence in our 
selves and respecte and authoritie from others. 
And this felicitie extendeth to many casuall 
thinges, whereunto the care or virtue of man 
cannot extend, and therefore seemeth to be a 
larger good, as when Cesar sayd to the sayler, - 
Cesarem portas & fortunam eius, % he had 
saide, & virtutem etus, it had beene small com- 
fort against a tempest otherwise then if it might 
seeme upon merite to induce fortune. ~_, 

Next, whatsoever is done by vertue and 
industrie, seemes to be done by a kinde of 
habite and arte, and therefore open to be imi- 
‘tated and followed, whereas felicitie is inimita- 
ble: So wee generally see, that things of nature 
seeme more excellent then things of arte, be- 
cause they be inimitable, for guod smitadbzle est 
potentia guadam vulgatum-est, 
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_ Thirdly, felicitie commendeth those things 
which corfnmeth without our owne labor, for 
they seeme gifts, and the other seemes peny- 
worths: whereupon Pilxtarch sayth elegantly 
of the actes of 7¥#teleon, who was so fortunate, 
compared with the attes of Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, That they were tike Homers 
verses they ranne so casily and so well, and 
therefore it is the word we give unto poesie, 
terming it a happie vaine, because facilitie 
seemeth ever to come from happines. 

Fourthly, this same preter spem, vel preter 
expeciaiusm, doth increase the price and pleasure 
of many things, and this cannot be incident to 
those things that proceede from our owne care, 
and compasse, 


ral 


- - + . ' 4 
10. Gradus privationis maior videtur quam gradus 
diminutionis; G rursus gradus inceplionis maior 
videlur quam sradus incrementi, 


T is a position in the Mathematiques that 

there is no proportion betweene somewhat 
and nothing, therefore the degree of nullitie and 
quidditie or act, seemeth larger then the degrees 
of increase and decrease, as to ~ monoculos it 
is more to loose one eye, then to a man that 
hath two eyes... So if one have lost divers 
children, it is more griefe to him to loose the 
last then all the rest, because he is sfes gregis. 
And therefore Syéz//a when she brought her 
three books, and had burned two, did, double 
the whole price of both the other, because the 
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burning oi that had bin gradus privationts, and 
not diminutionts. This couler is reprehended 
first in those things, the use and service whereof 
resteth in sufficiencie, competencie, or determi- 
nate quantitie, as if a man be to pay one hun- 
dreth poundes upon a penaltie, it is more for 
him to want xii pence, then after that xii pence 
supposed to be wanting, to want ten shillings 
more: So the decay of a mans estate seemes to 
be most touched in the degree when he frst 
growes behinde, more then afterwards when he 
proves nothing worth. And hereof the common 
fourmes are, Sera in Jundo parsimonia, and as 
good never a whit, as never the better, &c. It 
is reprehended also in respect of that notion, 
Corruptio unius, generatio allerius, so that 
gradus privationis, is many times lesse matter, 
- because it gives the cause, and motive to some’ 
new course. As when Demosthenes reprehended 
the people for harkning to the conditions offered 
by King Phillip, being not honorable nor equall, 
he saith they were but aliments of their sloth 
and weakenes, which if they were taken away, 
necessitie woulde teach them stronger resolu- 
tions. So Dottor Hed?er was wont to say tothe] 
Dames of London, when they complayned they 
were they coudd not tell how, but yet they could 
not endure to take any medicine, he would tell 
them, Their way was oneay to be sicke, for then 
they would be glad to take any medicine. 
Thirdly, this couler may be reprehended, in 
respect that the degree of decrease Is more 
sensitive, then the degree of privation; for in 
the minde of man, gradus diminutionis may 
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worke a wavering betweene hope and feare, and 
so keepe the minde in suspence from setling and 
accommodating in patience, and resolution; here- 
of the common fourmes are, Better eye out, then 
alwayes ake, make or marre, &c. 

For the second braunch of this couler, it 
depends upon the same generall reason: hence 
grew the common place of extoiling the begin- 
ning of every thing, 


Limidium fattt gui bene cepit habet. 


This made the Astrologers so idle as to tudge of 
a mans nature and destiny by the constellation 
of the moment of his nativitie, or conception. 
This couler is reprehended, because many in- 
ceptions are but as Zpccurus termeth them, 
tentamenta, that is, imperfect offers, and essayes, 
which vanish and come to no substance without 
an iteration, so as in such cases the second 
degree seemes the werthyest, as the body-horse 
in the Cart, that draweth more then the fore- 
horse, hereof the common fourmes are, The 
second blow makes the fray, The second word 
makes the bargaine, Alter prin cipium dedit, 
alter | modum| abstulit, &=c. Another reprehen- 
sion of this couler is in respect of defatigation, 
which makes perseverance of greater dignitie then 
inception, [for chaunce or instin@ of nature may 
cause inception,] but setled affection or iudge- 
ment maketh the continuance. 

Thirdly, this couler is reprehended in such 
things which have a naturall course, and incli- 
nation contrary to an inception. So that the 
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inception is continually evacuated and gets no 
start, but there behoveth perpefua thceptio, as 
in the common fourme. Von progredt, est re- 
gredi, Qui non proficit, deficit: Running against 
the hill; Rowing against the streame, &c. For 
if it be with the streame or with the hill, then 
the degree of inception is more then ail the 
rest. 

Fourthly, this couler is to be understoode of 
gradus inceptionis a potentia, ad attum compa- 
vatus; cum gradu ab,attu ad incrementum: 
For other[ wise], maior videtur gradus ab tmpo- 
tentia ad potentiam, guam a potentia ad adium. 


FINIS, 
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APPENDIX 


ESSALES 


OF STUDIES 


CAP: I 


TUDIES serue for pastimes, for ornaments, 

for abilities; their cheife vse for pastimes is 
in privatenes, and retiring: for ornaments, in 
discourse; and for abihty in Iudgement: for ex- 
pert men can execute, but learned are men more 
fit to Iudge, and censure: to spende to much 
time in them 1s sloth: to vse them to much for 
ornament is affectation: to make TIudgement 
wholely by thejr rules is the humor of a scholler: 
they perfect nature, and are themselues perfected 
by experience: crafty men contemne them, wise 
men vse them, simple men admire them. for 
they teache not their owne vse, but that there is 
a wisdome wttout them, and aboue them wonne 
by observation: Reade not to contradiét, nor 
to beleeue, but to weigh, and consider. Some 


. 
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bookes are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some fewe to be chewed, and disgested: 
that is: some are to be reade onely in partes, 
others to be reade but curiously, and some fewe 
to be reade wholely wth diligence, and atten- 
tion. Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready, and writing an exact man: therefore if a 
man write litle he had neede of a greate memory ; 
if he confer litle, he had neede of a present wit, 
and if he reade litle, he had neede have much 
cunning to seeme to knowe that he doth not 
knowe: Histories make men wise; Poets witty : 
the Mathematiques subtile; Naturall Philoso- 
phie deepe: Morall graue: Logique, and Retho- 
rique able to contende, 


OF DISCOURSE 


CaP: 2 


OME in their discourse desire rather com- 
mendation of wit, in being able to holde 

all arguments, then of Judgement in discerning 
what is true: as if it were a praise to knowe 
what might be saide, and net what should be 
thought: some haue certaine common places, 
and theames, wherein they are good, and want 
variety: wch kinde of Poverty is for the most 
parte tedious, and now, and then ridiculous: the 
honorablest parte of talke is to giue the occa- 
sion, and againe to moderate, and passe to some- 
what else: It is good to vary, and mixe speache 
of the present occasion wth arguments; tales 
wth reasons: asking of questions wth telling 
af opinions: gnd Iest wth earnest: but some 
thinges are priviledged from lest, namely, Re- 
ligion, matters of state, greate persons, all mens 
present busines of Importaunce, and any case 
that deserveth pitty: He that questioneth much, 
shall learne much, and content much, especially 
if he apply his questions to the skill of the party 
of whom he asketh: for he shall giue them occa- 
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sion to please themselues in speaking, and him- 
selfe shall continually gather knowledge: if some- 
times you dissemble your knowledge of that you 
are thought to knowe, you shallbe thought an- 
other time to. knowe, that wet you knowe not: 
speache of a mans selfe is not good often; and 
there ts but one thing wherein a man may com- 
mend himselfe wth good grace, and that is 
commending vertue in another: especially if it - 
be such a vertue as wherevnto himselfe pretend- 
eth: Discretion of speache is more then elo- 
quence, and to speake agreeably to him wth 
whome we deale, is more then to speake in good 
wordes, or in good order: a good continued 
speache, wthout a good speache of Interloquu- 
tion showeth slownes; anda good second speache 
whout a good set speache showeth shallownes. 
to vse to many Circumstaunces ere one come.to 
the matter is wearisome, and to vse none at all 
is blunt. 


OF CERIMONIES, AND RESPECTES 


CAP: 3 


FE that is onely reall, needeth exceeding 

greate partes of vertue, as the stone had 
neede to bee exceeding riche that is set wthout 
foyle: but commonly it is in praise, as it is in 
gaine: for as the proverbe is true, that light 
gaines make heavie purses, because they come 
thicke: whereas the greate come but now, and 
then: so it is as true that small matters win 
greate commendation, because they are continu- 
ally in vse, and in noate, whereas the occasion 
of any greate vertue commeth but on hollidaies: 
to attaine good formes it sufficeth not to despise 
them, for so shall a man obserue them in others, 
and let him trust himselfe wth the-rest: for if 
he care to expresse them he shall loose their 
grace, wch is to be naturall, and vnaffected: 
some mens behaviour is like a verse, wherein 
every sillable is measured: how can a man ob- 
serue greate matters, that breaketh his minde to 
much in small observations? not to vse cere- 
monies at all, is to teache others not to vse them 
againe, and so diminish his respect: especially 
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they are not to be omitted to straungers, ‘and 
straunge matures: among a mans equalls a man 
shallbe sure of familiarity, and therefore it 1s 
good a litle to keepe state: among a mans infe- 
riours a man shallbe sure of reverence, and 
therefore it is good a litle to be familiar: he that 
is to much in any thing, so that he giveth an- 
other occasion of satiety maketh himselfe cheape: 
to apply ones selfe to others is good, so it be 
wth demonstration that a man doth it vpen 
regarde, and not vpon facility: it is a good pre- 
cept generally in seconding another, yet to adde 
somewhat of his owne: if you graunt his opinion 
let it be wth some distinction: if you will fol- 
lowe his motion let it be wth condition: if you 
allowe his counsaile, let it be wth alledging far- 
ther reason. 


Fr 


OF FOLLOWERS, AND FREINDES 


CAP: 4 


(“OsTLy followers are not to be liked, least 
while a man maketh his traine longer, he 
maketh his winges shorter: I reckon to be cost- 
ly not them alone wh charge the purse, but 
weh are wearisome, and importunate in suites: 
ordinary followers ought to chalienge no higher 
conditions, then countenaunce, recommendation, 
and protection from wrong: factious followers 
are worse to be liked wch followe not vpon af- 
fection to him wth whome they raunge them- 
selues, but vpon some discontentment received 
against some others, wherevpon commonly in- 
_ sueth that ill intelligence, that many times we 
see betweene greate personages: the following 
of certaine states awnswerable to that wch a 
greate personage himselfe professeth : as of soul- 
diers to him that hath bin imploied in the warres, 
and the like hath ever bin a thing civill, and 
well taken euen in Monarchies, so it be wthout 
too much pompe, or popularity: but the most 
honorable kinde of following is to be followed, 
as one that intendeth to advaunce vertue, and 
T2 
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desert in all sortes of persons: and yet where 
there is no imminent ods in sufficiency, it is 
better to take wth the more passable, then wth 
the more able: in government of charge it Is 
good to vse men of one ranke equally: for to 
countenaunce some extraordinarily is to make 
them insolent and the rest discontent, because 
they may claime a due: but in favours to vse 
men wth much difference, and election 1s good, 
for it maketh the persons preferred more thank- 
full, and the rest affectious, because ali is of 
favour: it is good not to make to much of any 
man at first, because one cannot holde out that 
proportion. to be governed by one is not good, 
and to be distracted by many is worse: but 
to take advise of freindes is ever honorable: 
for lookers on many times see more then gam- 
sters, and the vale best discovereth the hull. 
there is litle freindeship in the worlde, and least 
of all betweene equalls, that wb is, is betweene 
superiour, and inferiour, whose fortunes may 
comprehende the one the other. : 


OF SUITERS 


CAP: 5 


VM ANY ill matters are vndertaken, and many 
good matters wth ill mindes: some em- 
brace Suites weh never meane to deale effec- 
tually in them, but if they see, there may be life 
in the matter by some other meane, they will be 
content to win a thanke, or take a second re- 
warde: some take holde of suites onely for an 
occasion to crosse some others, or to make an 
information, whereof they could not otherwise 
haue apt pretext, wthout care of what become 
of the suite, when that turne is served: nay 
same vndertake suites wth a full purpose to let 
them fall to the ende to gratify the adverse 
patty, or competitor. surely there is in sorte a 
right in every*sute, elther a right of equity, if it 
be a sute of controversy, or a right of desert, if 
it be a sute of petition: if affection leade a man 
to favour the wrong side, in Iustice rather let 
him vse his countenaunce to compound the 
matter then to carry it: if affection leade a man 
to favour the lesse worthy in desert, let him 
doe wthout depraving, or disabling the better 
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deserver: in suites wch a man doth not vnder- 
stande, it is good to refer them to some freinde 
of his, of trust, and Tudgement, that may report 
whither he may deale in them wth honour: 
Suters are so distasted wth delaies, and abuses, 
that plaine dealing in denying to deale in suites 
at first, and reporting the successe barely, and 
in challenging no more thankes then one hath 
deserved is growne not onely honorable, but also 
gratious, in sutes of favour the first comming 
ought to take but litle place, so farfoorth con- 
sideration may be had of his trust, that if Intel- 
ligence of the matter could not otherwise haue 
beene had but by him, advauntage be not taken 
of the note: to be ignoraunt of the value of a 
suite, is simplicitie, aswell as to be ignoraunt of 
the right thereof is want of conscience: secrecy 
in suites is a gréate meane of obtaining: for 
voycing them to be in forwardnes, may dis- 
courage some kinde of suiters, but doth quicken, 
and awake others: but timing of suites is the 
principail: timing, I say, not onely in respe¢t of 
the person that should graunt it, but in respect 
of those, wch are like to crosse it: nothing is 
thought so easie a request to a greate man as 
his fre, and yet not in an ill cause, it is so much 
out of his reputation. r 


OF EXPENCE 
Cap: 6 


T) ICHES are for spending, and spending tor 

honour, and good actions: therefore extra- 
ordinary expence must be limited by the worth 
of the occasion; for voluntary vndoing may be 
aswell for a mans countrey, as for the kingdome 
of heauen: but ordinary expence ought to be 
limited by a mans estate, and governed wth 
such regarde as it be wthin his compasse, and. 
not subject to deceite, and abuse of servauntes, 
and ordered by the best showe, that the billes 
may be lesse then the estimation abroade: it is 
no basenes for the greatest to discende, and 
looke into their owne estate: some forbeare it 
not of negligence alone, but doubting to bring 
themselues into melancholy, in respect they 
shall finde it broken: but woundes cannot be 
cured wthout searching: he that cannot looke 
into his owne estate, had neede both choose wel. 
those whome he imployeth, and chaunge them 
often: for newe[men]are more timerous, and 
lesse subtile: in clearing of a mans estate he 
may aswell hurt himselfe in being to suddaine, 
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as in letting it runne out to long; for hasty sell- 
ing is commonly as disadvantageable as interest : 
he that hath a state to repaire may not despise 
small thinges: and commonly it is lesse dishon- 
our to abridge petty charges, then to stoope to 
petty gettings: a man ought warily to begin 
charges wch begun must continue, but in mat- 
ters that returne not, he may be more liberall. 


OF REGIMENT OF HEALTH 
CAP: 7 


HERE is a wisdome in this beyonde the 

rules of phisicke; a mans owne observa- 
tion, what he findes good of, and what he findes 
hurt of, is the best phisick to preserue healthe, 
but it is a safer conclusion to say, this agreeth 
well wth me, therefore J] will continue it: I finde 
no offence of this, therefore I may vse it: for 
strength of nature in youth passeth over many 
excesses, wch are owing a man till his age; 
discerne of the comming on of yeares, and thinke 
not to doe the same thinges still: beware of any 
suddaine chaunge in any greate pointe of diet; 
and if necessity inforce it, fit the rest to it: to be 
freeminded, and cheerefully disposed, at howres 
of meate, and@ of sleepe, and of excercise, is the 
_ best precept of long-lasting: if you fly phisicke 
in healthe altogither, it will be to strong for your 
boddy when you shall neede it: if you make it 
to familiar it will worke no extraordinary effect 
when sicknesse commeth: despise no newe acci- 
dent in the body, but aske opinion of it: in sick- 
nes principally respecte healthe, and tn healthe 
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action: for those that put their bodyes to indure 
in healthe} may in most sicknes weh are not 
very sharpe, be cured onely wth diet, and good 
tending: Phisitions, are some of them so pleas- 
ing to the humors of the patient, that they presse 
not the true cure of the disease. and some 
others so regular in proceeding according to art 
for the disease, as they respect not sufficiently 
the condition of the patient: take one of a milde 
temper, and forget not to call aswell the best 
acquainted wth your body, as the best reputed 
of for his faculty. 


OF HONOUR, AND REPUTATION 
CAP: 8 


HE winning of Honour, is but the revealing 

of a mans vertue, and worth wthout disad- 
vauntage: for some in their actions doe affect 
honour, and reputation, we5 sorte of men are 
much talked of, but inwardly litle admired: and 
some darken their vertue tn the shewe of it, so 
that they be undervalued, in opinion: If aman 
performe that wch hath not beene attempted 
before, or attempted, and giv’n over, or hath 
beene atcheived, but not wth so good circum- 
staunce; he shall purchase more honour, then 
by effecting a matter of greater difficulty wherein 
he is but a follower: if a man so temper his 
actions, as in some of them he doe content 
every faction, the musicke willbe the fuller. a 
man is an ill husband of his honour, that enter- 
eth into any action, the failing wherein may 
disgrace him more then the carying it through 
can honour him: discreete followers helpe much 
to reputation: Envy wch is the canker of hon- 
our is best extinguished by declaring a mans 
selfe in his endes, rather to seeke merrit then 
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fame, and by attributing a mans successe rather 
to providénce, and feelicity, then to his owne 
vertue, and policie. the true marshalling of the 
degrees of soveraigne honour are these: in the 
first place. Conditores. founders of states. In 
the 2¢ place are. LEGISLATORES. Lawgivers, 
weh are also called seconde founders: or PER- 
PETVI. PRINCIPES. because they governe 
by their ordinaunces after they are gonne. In 
the 3! place are LIBERATORES. such as com- 
pounde the long miseries of civill warres, or de- 
hver their countrie from the servitude of straun- 
gers, or Tirauntes. in the 4t® place. are PRO- 
PAGATORES. or. PROPVGNATORES. IM- 
PERII. such as in honorable warres inlarge their 
territories, or make noble defence against the 
Invadors: and in the last place are PATRLZ 
PATRES. web raigne Iustly, and make the 
times good wherein they liue. Degrees of Hon- 
our in subjects, are first, PARTICIPES CVRA- 
RYM. those vpon whome Princes doe discharge 
the greatest waight of their affaires, their right 
handes as we call them: the next are. DVCES. 
BELLI. greate Leaders, such as are Princes 
Leiuetenauntes, and doe them notable service 
in the wars: the 3° are. GRATIOSI. FAVO- 
RITES. such as exceede not this scantling to 
be solace to their soveraigne, and harmelesse to 
the people. and the 4'® are called NEGOTIIS. 
PARES, such as haue greate places vnder 
Princes, and execute their nlarec wth ent. 


OF FACTION 
{CaP: 9} 


ANY haue a newe wisdome, otherwise 

called a fond opinion, that for a Prince to 
governe his estate, or for a greate person to g0- 
verne his proceedings according to the respect 
of factions is the principall parte of pollicie: 
whereas contrariwise the chiefest wisdome is 
either in ordering those thinges wh are gene- 
rall, and wherein men of severall factions doe 
nevertheles agree; or in dealing wth corrispond- 
ent persons one by one: but I say not that the 
consideration of factions is to be neglected: 
meane men must adheare, but greate men that 
haue strength in themselues were better to main- 
taine themselues indifferent, and neutrall: yet 
euen in beginpers to adheare so moderately as 
he be a man of the one faction, wth is pass- 
ablest wth the other commonly giveth best 
waye; the lower, and weaker faction is the firmer 
in condition: when one of the factions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivideth, we 
is good for a second: it is commonly seene 
that men once placed take in wt the contrary 
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faction to that by wch they enter: the traitor in 
factions lightly goeth away wth it, for when 
matters haue stuck long in ballancing the win- 
ning of some one man casteth them, and he 
getteth all the thankes. 


OF NEGOATIATING 


CAP: 10 


* 


T is better generally to deale by speeche, then 

by letters, and by the mediation of a third, 
then by ones selfe: tres are good, when a 
man would drawe an aunswere by letter backe 
againe, or when it may serue for a mans Justi- 
fication afterwardes to produce his owne fre: 
to deale in person is good, where a mans face 
breedes regarde, as commonly w* inferiours: 
in choise of Instruments it is better to choose 
men of a plainer sorte, that are likely to doe 
that web is committed vnto them, and to re- 
port back againe faithfully the successe; then 
they that are cunning to contriue out of other 
mens busines somewhat to grace. themselues, 
and will helpe the matter in reporte for satis- 
factions sake: Jt is better to sounde a person | 
wth whome one dealeth a far of, then to fall 
ypon the pointe at first, except you meane to 
surprize him by some short question: It is bet- 
ter dealing wth men of appetite, then wt those 
who are where they would be: if a man deale 
wth another vpon conditions,.the start, or fist 
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performaunce is all, web #-man cannot reason- 
ably demaunde, except either the nature of the 
‘thing be ‘such, wch must goe before, or else a 
man can perswade the other party that he shall 
néede him in some other thing, or else that he 
be counted the honester man: all practise is te 
discover, or to make men discover themiselues 
in trust, in passion, at vnawares, and of neces- 
. Sity, where they would haue somewhat donne, 
and cannot finde an apt pretext: If you would 
worke any man, you must either. knowe hig na- 
ture, and fashions, and so leade him: or his 
endes, and so win him; or his weaknesses, or 
disadvauntages, and so awe him, or. thoge that 
haue interest in him, and so governe him: In 
dealing wtk cunning persons, we must exer con- 
sider their endes, to interpret their ‘speaches, 
and it is good to say litle vnto them, and that 
weh they least looke for. 


FINIS, 
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a : 
Essay I 
p. 1 [1] John xviii. 38. [3] Giddinesse: Lat. cogitetionum vertigine. J 
[4] to fix a Beleefe: Lat. fide fixa aut axiomatibus constantibus com- 
stringt. [7] discoursing: Lat. vestosa et discursantia. [13] Lat. 
que exea inventa cogitationibus imponitur captivitas, — |X 5] Pro- 
bably Lucian in his PAzdopseudes. é | 
p. 2[5] Candlelights: Lat. tedeJlucerneque nocturne. {z3] Imagi- ! 
nations as. one would: Lat, saginationes ad libitum. {16] full 
of..Indisposition: Lat. dawguoris plent. [17] It is not certain to \ a 
whom Bacon-alludes. He uses the same expression again in the Ad- \ j 


vancement of Learning (ut. 22, § 14): ‘‘ Did not one of the fathers in 
greate indignation call Poesy vinum-Demonum, because it increaseth 
temptations, perturbations, and vaine opinions?” ‘There isa passage j 
in one of Jerome’s letters to Damasus (Ep. 146) in which he says: | 
“ Demonune cthus est carmina poetarum,” and possibly Bacon might 
have had this in his mind and quoted from memory. But an allusion 
in Burton’s Axatomy of Melancholy (Democritus to the reader, p. 103, 
ed, 1813) makes it probable that a saying of Augustine’s is referred to. 
‘‘ Fracastorius, a famous poet, freely grants all poets to be mad; so 
doth Scaliger; and.who doth not? (Aut insanit honto, aut versus 
facit, Hor. Sat. 7,1, 2. Jnsanirve lubet, i.e, versus contponere, Virg. 
Ec. 3. So Servius interprets) all poets are mad, a company of bitter 
satyrists, detractors, or else parasitical applauders: and what is poetry 
itself, but (as Austin holds) zés2 errorts ab ebriis doétortbus propt- 
= natum?” This is from Augustine’s Confess. 1. 16. The origin of the 
- expression is probably the cadicem demoniorum of the Vulgate of 
1 Cor. x. 20, [20] The Latin omits ‘‘with:” /icet Poests atendacit 
tant wumbra sit, [29] Beleefe: Lat. receptzonent cumt assensie. 
[30] Enioying: Lat fruitio ef antplexus. 
_p. 3 [6] The Poet: Lucretius. heautified: Lat. orvavit. The 
*€ Sect” were the Epicureans. [3] Luer, 11. r—10: quoted again in 
Adv. af L. 1. 8, § 5. ee ty 
Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis -"~ 
E terra magnum altertus spectare laborenpr , 
Suave elian belli cerfantina magna tert, 
Per campos tustructa tua sine parte/pericli, 
Sed nil dulctus est, bene quam my dtta tenere 
Ldita doéirina sapientum temp, .erena s 
Despicere unde gueas alos’ passtmgue Weadtere 
Errarve atque viaut palantis querere vite. 
“ [23] Truth: Lat. verttatem aw} potins veracitater. [25] cleare 


U 
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and Round dealing: Lat. afertam et minime fucatam in negetiis 
gerendts rationem. 

p. 4[1] Assazs 11. 1% Montaigne in this passage is supposed to allude to 
Lysander’s saying recorded by Plutarch: ‘‘ For he sayd, that children 
should be deceiued with the play of Kayles, and men with othes of 
men” (North’s Péet. p. 480, ed. 1595);*on which Plutarch remarks, 
*‘ for he that deceiveth his enemy, and breaketh his oth to him: shewe 
eth plainly that he feareth him, but that he careth not for God.” 
[7] Lie: Lat. mendar. [13] Luke xviii. 8. og 
dp F 

Essay 2 

p. 5 [3] Tales: Lat. fadulosi's guibusdam terriculamentts, [4—7] In 
' the ed. of 1612 this passage stood thus: ‘‘ Certainely the feare of death 
“in contemplation of the cause of it, and the issue of it, is religious: 
but the feare of it, forit selfe, is weake.” “[7] weake: Lat. infirmma 
* et inanis. [8] sometimes: added in 1625. [19] In ed. of 1612, 
~ “And to speake as a PAilosopher or naturall man.” __ [er] Thefe is a 
passage in: Seneca’s Epistles (11, 3, § 14), which may have suggested 
this: “‘ Tolle istam pompam sub qua lates et stultos irritas: mors és 
quém nuper servus meus, quem ancilla contempsit.” 
p. 6[1] Blackes, and Obsequies: Lat. afrafa funera. ‘' Blackes,” in 
the sense of mourning, occurs in Shakspere, Winter's Tale, 1: 2: 
“But were they false 
As o’re-dy’d Blacks, as Wind, as Waters.”. 


[5] it Mates, and: added in 1625. [6] terrible: added in 162s. 
[7] Attendants: in the ed. of 1612 ‘ followers.’ [9] slights it: ‘ es- 
teemes it not’ (1612). [to] After “ A’onour aspireth to it,’ the edition 
of 1612 has, “‘deliuery from /g#ominy-chuseth it,” and this ‘appears 
also in the Latin, mefus ignominia edligit. [rz] reade: ‘see’ (1612), 
Tac. Hist. 11: 49. the Emperour: added in 162s. [r4, 15] out 
of.. Nay: added in 162s, [16] addes: ‘speaketh of’ (1612), 
& Saciety: added in 162s. Seneca, #f..x. 1, § 6: comp. also 11, 
3» § 26: quoted again Adv, of L. 11. 21, § 1. [x18—21] A man, ,over: 
added in 162s. [22] in good Spirits: Lat. 2 anime generoso et forte. 
{23—25] “but they are the same till the last” (1612). [26] Suet. dug. 
Cc. 9g. [28] Tac. A. Vi. 50. [30] Suet. Lgsp. c. 23. Dio Cass, 


EXVI. 17. Sitting upon the Stoole: added in 162s. Pek Pat 


| fist. 1. 41; Suet. Galda, c. 20. [32] Holding forth his Necke: 
added in 1625.- [33] Dio Cass. Lxxvi. 17. In all these passages 
the quotations were omitted in the ed. of 1612. In the MS. of that 
edition in the British Museum, which Mr Spedding describes {Bacon's 
Works, vi. p. 535), the clause ‘‘ Septimtius Severus in dispatch,” is 
also omitted. ‘= . . 

p. 7{3] Juv. Saz. x. 357 The true quotation is 

” Out spatium cu extremum inter munera ponit 
Nature. ee 

It occurs again in a parallel passage in thé Adv. of Learning, 11. 21, 
$5: “And it seemeth to me, that most of the dodtrines 6f the Philo- 
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sophers are more fearefull and cautionary then the Nature of things 
requireth, So haue they encreased the feare of death, in offering to 
cure it. For, when they would haue a mans whole life, to be but. a 
discipline or preparation to dye: they must needes make men thinké, 
that it is a terrible Enemy, against whom there is no end of preparing. 
Better saith the Poet, &c.” [6]is: added in 1625, [7-—end] Added 
in 1625. [1a} Luke ii. 29. [1s} Comp. Astitheta xvi: Nepio 
wirtuts invidiam reconcidiavertt preter mortem.  [17| Hor. #p. 14.1, 
rq. Entered in the Preys, fol. 2a. 


ESSAY 3 


p. 8. Lhe Latin title is De wauitete ecclesia, The Essay “Of Unity 
in Religion” has grown out of that ‘Of Religion’ which appeared in 
ne. editian of 1612, but has been so expanded and transformed that the - 

ifferences cannot easily be indicated. 1 have: 4herefgre giv 
original Essay at length for the sake of com “ist ae # wa the 
‘The quarrels, and diuisions for Retigion, wer adie xalmowne to 
the Heathen: and no maruell; for it is the true God that is the iealous 
God; and the gods of the Heathen were good fellowes, But yet the 
bonds of religious vnity, are so to be strengthened, as the bonds of 
humate society be not dissolued. Lucretins the Poet, when hee 
beheld the act of Agamemnon, induring and assisting at the sacrifice 
of his daughter, concludes with this verse ; ” 
fanty reilivio poturl suadere wialorume, 


But what would hee have done, if he had knowne the massicre of 
france, or the powder treason of Lzag/and? Certainly he would hane 
beene seyen times more Epicure and Atheist then he was. Nay, hee 
would rather haue chosen to be one of the Madmen of AWfxuszer, then to 
hauc beene a partaker of thuse Counsels. For it is better that Religion 
should deface mens vnderstanding, then their piety and charitie: re- 
taining reason onely but as an Avgine, and Céarrief driver of crueity, 
and malice. It was a great blasphemie, when the Diuell said; 7 z#7/ 
ascend, aud be dike the highest: hut itis a greater blasphemie, if they 
make God to say: / wd? descena’, and dre fike the Prince ef Dark- 
wesse: and it is no_better, when they make the cause of Hedigies: 
descend, to the exeSrable accions of murthering of Princes, butchery 
™: of people, and firing of States. Neither is there such a sinne against 
the person of the holy Ghost, (if one should take it Hterally) as in stead 
of the jikenes of a exe, ta bring him dewne in the likenesse of a 
Viture, or Raven; nor such a scandall to their Church, as out of the 
Barke of Saint /erer, to set forth the Aagge of a Barge * of Pirate and 
Assassins. Therefore since these thinges are the common enemies of 
humane saciety: Prevces by their power; Churches by their Decrees; 
and all learning, Christian, moral!, of what soeuer sect, ér opigion, by 
their Mercusze rod; ought to ioyne in the damning to Hell for euer, 
these facts, and their supports; ard in all Counsels concerning Religion, 


* So in the original. In the copy in the Cambridge University Library it is 
Corrected in M&. to ' Barka,' “ 
U2 
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that Counsell of the Apostle, would be prefixed, Ja Aowinis ston finn pled 
rustitiane Det." [3] Band of Unity: Lat. waztafis ef charitatrs vin- 
cndts. [3} Belecfe: Lat. comfessione et fide. [x2] Ex. xx. 5. 

p. 9[7] Matt. xxiv. 26, quoted from the Vulgate. The same quotation 
gecurs in the Advertisement touching the Controversies af the Church 
of England; “ Accordingly, was it foretold, by CArrsf, saying; 7 4at 
in the latter times, it should be said; Lo here, doe there is Christs 
Which is to be understood, not as if the very Person of Christ, should 
be assumed, and counterfeitted; But his Authority, and preheminence, 
(which is to be Truth it self,} should be challenged and pretended 
Thus have we read, and seen, to be fulfilled, that which followeth, 
Ecce in Deserto; Ecce tn Penetvaliius: While some have sought the 
Truth, in the Conventicies, and Concitiables, of Afereticks, and Secta- 
ries; others, in the Evterne Face, and Representation, of the Church ; 
And both Sorts have been seduced.” And again in the same Adver- 
fisement; ‘But when these vertues in the Mathers, and Leaders, of 
the Citercé, have Jost their Light: And that they wax worldly, Zoevers 
of themselves, and /easers of Men; (hen Men begin, to groap for 
the Chure#, as in the Dark; They are in doubt, whether they be the 
Successours of the A fosties, or of the Pkarises: yea, howsoever they 
sift ix Moses Chatfr, Yet they can never speak, /anuguan Anihorita- 
fem Aabentes, as having Authority, because they have lost their 
Reputation, in the Consciences of Men, by declining their steps, from 
the way, which they trace out to others. So as Men, had need, con- 
tinually, have sounding in their Eares, this same; Modite Eavrre; Go 
not ot: So ready are they, to depart from the Cénrc#, upon every 
voice.” 

These are two instances out of many which will be given af the man- 
ner in which Bacon worked into his Essays his sipest and choicest 
thoughts. 

[z3] St Paul. [rs] 1 Cor. xiv, 23. [28] ‘*Two principal causes 
have J ever known of Atheism, curious controversies, and prophane 
scofting." ddverfisemren?, &ec. [22] Ps. i. x. fas} Rabelais. 
[27] Paatag. u. 7. La niorisgue des Aereticgues. [28) Aforris- 
daunce: Lat. Saltationes florales et gésticulatrones. 

p. 10 [8] The Latin adds ad omtaia tu relegione. {ro} 2 Kings ix. 18. 
[r4] Rev. iil, rg—16. [ao] ‘‘ But we contend@about Ceresonzes, and 
Things Indifferent; About the Aatern Podlicy, and Government om 
the CAnrch. In which kind, if we would but remember, that the 
Ancient, and True Bauads, of Unity, are, One Faith, One Baptisi; 
And not, One Cercanony, One Poliicy ; If we would observe the League 
amongst Cévistians, that is penned by our Saviour; He that 1s not 
against us is with ws. we should need no other Xesmea’y at all.” (Ad- 
vertistnent, ec. Resuscitatio, p. 163, ed. 1657). 

And again; “And therefore it is good we returne vnto the ancient 
bonds of vnitie, in the Church of God, which was one fi7##, one BaZ- 
tisme, and not one Hierarchte, one Discipline, and that wee obserue 
LR lesacquie af feledfeae ae dks nennedsiey cor Sauaisur f4erc? which 
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ws. But tn things ind#Werent and but of circumstance, this, Mee fhaZ 
is mot againsivs, ig withus.” (Certatne considerations touching the 
Church of Engiand, sig. B, 3, verso, ed. 1604.}. Comp. dav. of £. 
II, 25, 4 7. 

[zr] in the two crosse Clauses: Lat. i clausudis tilts gise pr fine 
tututin inter se often: videntur. [23] Matt. xii. 30; Mark ix. qo. 
[27] Lat. gua son sunt ex fide, sed ex opinione probabil, ct ifeiutione 
sandla propier ordinent ef ecclesia polifian: sancita. 

p. ir[s] S&S. Bernard. 4d Guitlel, Adtat. Apologia (p. 983 L, ed. Paris, 
i640). ‘Et hac ratione in tota Ecclesia, qua utique tam pluribus 
tamque variatur dissinilibus ordinibus, utpote regina quae in psalmo 
iegitur circumamicta varietatibus, nulla pax, nulla prorsus concordia 
esse putabitur.” 

And again, p. 984H; ‘‘ Relinquat videlicet sponsz suz Ecclesie pignus 
hreditatis, ipsam tunicam suam, tunicam scilicet polymitam, eandem- 
que inconsutilem ¢t desuper contextam per totum.’ 

This is one of Bacon’s most favorite quotations. It occurs in the dav. 

of £. 11. 25,47, in his Speech on the Naturalfration of the Scottish. 
Nation ‘Xesxsctfatio, p. 15}, and in his Speech concerning the Union 
of Laws (esse. p. 25). “One of the afkers, made an excellent 
observation, upon the two Afysterzes: The one, that in the Gospel; 
where the (rarvtestt of Chrisé, is said to have been without Seasee; 
The other, that in the Psadst, where the Garment, of the Queen is 
said, to have heen of divers Coloxrs ; And concludeth, fa veste Varte- 
fas sit, Sctssura non sit.” It is found again in A Pusconrse, of the 
Unior, of England, ava Scotland (Reswscifafio, p. 204), and in the 
Articies touching the Union, of England, and Scotland (ibid. p. 211}. 

It was evidently in his mind at the Charge af the Sessions of the 
Vere (p. 6, ed, 1662}. One other quotation 1s from the Cerfatue Conside- 
vations touching the better pactfication, dc. af the Church of Fug: 
dand ‘sig Ba, verso, ed. 1604): ‘‘ The rest is left to the holy wisedome 
and spiritual! discretion of the master-builders and inferiour builders 
in Chrtstes Chterci, as it is excellently alluded by that Father that 
vated that CAvistes garizxené was without seame, and yet the 
Churches garment was of diuers collours, and thereupon setteth 
dewne for a Rule; /x veste varietas sit sctssura non sit.” Tris 
entered in the Prva@rds, fol, ¢ 2, 

Archdeacon Hare refers to the same passage of S. Bernard, in a 
charge delivered in 1842, on “The Means of Unity” (p. 17). The 
quotation is given at length in note B. The allusion is to Ps. xlv. rq, 

where, instead of “in raiment of needlework,” the Vulgate has ce 
cumtauticte varicta tibis. 

[ao] Lat. aif corde scrutainr ef nove. [ar] ‘not’ should be omit- 

ted. [26] 1 Tim, vi. 20, from the Vulgate; queted again in Adv. of 
Zt 4, 8 4. 

p. 22 f4} Dan, n, 33, [23] Lat. gue omnia inantfesto fendunt ad ria- 
jestaiem inipertz minnendamn ef an€loritatent magistratutn labefac- 
fandes; efor fanten omnis tegitima patestas sit a Deo ordinata, 
[3] Luer. i. 95. 
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p. 13 [8] Is. xiv.-1g, Bacon quotes it again in the Adv. of Z. un. 22, 
mg 17; “ Aspiring to be like God in power, the Angells transgressed aiid 
fel: Ascendias:, op ere similis altissiine.” [29] James i. 20, quoted 
from memory: the Vulgate is correctly given in da Advertisemestt, 
&e. (Resuscitatio, p. 176). 


ESSAY 4 


p. r4[t] Comp. Amfttheta xxxix:. Vonti¢lea Arivata, justitia agrestis. 
I indicte, gute magis saturadis, eo Hlagts coercenda. « [g] Prev. 
NIM. 11. 

p. 1515] Lat. adias tpse seét penant conduplicat, intmicus vero lucriem 
factt. [15] The same saying 1s repeated | in Afosh. 206. I have not 
been able to trace itin any books, and it is quite possible thatin Bacon's 
time some sayings of Cosmo might still be traditional. [#9] Job ii. 
10. [27] Pertinax: Hest. Aug. Sertpff. 1. 578, ed. 1671, Henry the 
Third: the Latin has Henvicég Ouarti maga: tlins Gadiia Regis. 
There is no reason for the change; Bacon again alludes to the assassi- 
nation of Henry 3 and Henry 4 in 4 Charge in the Star-chamber 
apainsé Willian Talbot (Resuscttatio, p55.) “In Fryance, A. 3, in 
ihe face of his Army, before the wails of Parzs, stabbed, by a wretched 
Facobine Fryer: H. 4 (a Prince, that the *#renck do surname the 
Great:) One, that had been a Saviour, and Redeemer, of his Country 
from infinite Calamities: And a Restorer of that Mexarchy, to the 
ancient State, and Splendour; and a Prince, alfnost, Heroicall; (ex- 
cept it be, in the Point, of Reved?, from A efigio#s} Ata time when he 
was, as it were to mount on Horse-back, for the Commanding, of the 
greatest, Forces, that, of long time had been levied in France; This 
King, likewise, stiletted, by a AXascad Votary; which had been ¢n- 
chanted and conjured, for the purpose.” 

Henry 3 was assassinated by Friar Clement on the and of August, 
1589. | 
Essay § 


p. 14 [2] Seneca, #f. vil. 4, 9 2g. [iz] Seneca, AAV 4, $3 12° quoted 
in Adv. of £. u. 20,85, and again in De Saf. Ved. c. 26, in con- 
nection with the same fable of Hercules. {17] Apollodorus, de Deor. 
Orig. 11. C. 5. [zo] ‘* Hercules sailed across te acean in a cup that 
was given to him hy the Sun, came to Caucasus, shot the eagie with og 
we arrows, and set Prometheus free.” (Works, v1. p. 746, ed. Spedding}. 
acon gives the same interpretation to this fable in De Sag. Vet. c. 26, 
but adds, at the estd of the same chapter, anather; ‘The voyage of 
Hercules especially, sailing ina pitcher to set Prometheus free, seems 
to present an image of God the Word hastening in the frail vessel of 
the flesh to redeem the human race. But I purposely refrain myself 
from all licence of speculation in this kind, lest peradventure I bring 
strange fire to the altar uf the Lord.” (Works, vi. p. 753, ¢d. Spedding}. 
p. 17 [4] World: the Latin adds wadieue circurnfisos. But to speake 
ina Meane: Lat. Vern: ui a granditate verborum: ad mediocri€fa- 
tags Fac eatelel ues. Tza] Compare doéhk. aca: “i'Mr Bettenhan 
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cai: that virtuous men were like some herbs and spices, Lhat give not 


their sweet smell, 4ill they be broken or crushed. * Mr EB: was Autumn 


Reader of Gray's Inn in 1590. Bacon gives a. curious explanation 
of this in his Naturad Aistory (cent. Iv. exp. 390): “Most Odeurs 
stnell best, Brokex, or Crushkf, as hath beene said; but Plowers Pressed 
or Beaten, doe leese the Freshnesse and Sweetnesse of their Odour. 
The Cesse is, for that when they are Crzsted, the Grosser and more 
Earthy Séirit commeth out with the Finer, and troubieth it; Whereas 
in stronger Odoxrs there are no such Degrees of the Issue of the 
Sprete.” 


Essay 6 


p. 18 [1] Lat. Artz cividini: compendinin guoddane ef pars infirmior. 


So in Antitheta xxx; Deissisenlatio coumpendiaria sapientta, 
16] Tacitus saith: Lat. gvad discrinen bene apud Tacituin, Casareni 
Augustus inter, et Tiberium, adnotatun: est. tenn de Livid se 
ait, guod esset, Gc. 

Tac. Anv. v. 1. Compare Adv. of L. il. 23, § a1. ‘So tedious, 
casuall, and vufortunate are these deepe disstmulations, whereof it 
seemeth Yactfes made this iudgement, that they were a cunning of an 
inferiour fourme in regard of true pollicy, attributing the one to 4w- 


 gusius, the other to /iderins, where speaking of Liuga, he sayth; 


__ 


Et cum artibus mariti siinudatione filti bene composita: for surely 
the continuall _ + of dissimulation is but a weake and sluggish 
cunning, & not greatly politique.” This passage appears to be the 
germ of the Essay. [9] And againe: Lat. Jes altht Atsce verbis 
Mectanrnit inductt, Vespasianuim ad armacontra Vitetitum stimenda 
hav taniewm. [1x] Tac. Ast. Ut. 76, non adversus diva Augyustz 
acervimant mentent, nec aduersus cautissiuean Tiberi: senedluten. 
[r5] Habits and Faculties, severall, and: omitted in the Latin. 
[20] Itis difficult to say whether Bacon had in his mind the egregeen: 
pubdicum et boras domi artes of Tac. Aan. 111, 70, or the studia fort 
ef ctuilizeme artiun decus of Agr. ¢. 39. 

. 19 [1] and a Poorenesse: omittedinthe Latin. [5] or vary: omitted 
in the Latin. [20] Closenesse, Reservation, and Secrecy: Lat. Taci- 
tnvnifas. [30] Aadifk. xxvin: Tactturnitas confessoris virtus. 
Tactturne nil vetigeturs quia onsttia tuto communicantur, [33] Lat. 

, Sacile aliorum aniimos resercbit, oe 


>. 20 [7] Seevecy: Lat. sizentibus. Comp. Andith. xxVut. Anttth. 


MXXIT: J dfase in nate deformis nudes. [ra] Asezi#h, XXVFII; 
Oui factie loguitur gue sett, doguitur ef gue nescit. * [18] Comp. 
Adu. af f.. U, 23, & 12: “We will beginne therefore with this precept, 
according to the auzciente opinion, that the Synewes of wisedome, are 
stownesse of beleefe, and distrust: hat more trust bee given to Cotnn- 
tanances and Deedes, then to wordes: and in wordes, rather to sud- 
daine passages, and surprised worcdes: then to set and purposed 
wordes: Neither let that he feared which is sayde, fromd¢z sied/ic_fides, 
which is meant of a general! outward behauiour, and not of the private 
and subtile mociens and labours of the countenance and gesture, which 
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as QU. Cicerg elegantly sayth, is dei Janna, the gate of the Afynd: 
None more close then 7yderdss, and yet Sacitus sayth of Gadiis, 
Elfenism viulin affeustonen contedladeratl,”  Antith. xo: Placet 
adscurns veltus, ef perspicua aratte. E30} Lat. sitet cbf rmate ef 
adbsurdo sitentio se guis wtuntiat, | 

p. 21 [21] Lat. gvod in Aosmeinrs potestate velinguit, ut pede referat et 
se adsgue existismeationis su@ zatlurd de necotio sudducat. St SHES 
enint se wrautfesth. deckiratione obstringtt, is cunets quasi is is 
includitur; ant pergendunt esi et, ant turpiter desistendunt. 
[26] Lat. vers: assentaditur potius. [ao] In the Proms, fol, 6 8, 
the proverb stands thus, D2 prentivra y sagneras verdad: aud in fol. 
13, fedd a lye to knowe a truth. Compare Ady. af £. 11 23, § 14: 
*‘And experience sheweth, there are few men so true to themselucs, 
and sasetied; but that sometimes vpon heate, sometimes vpon brauerye, 
Sometimes vpon kindenesse, sometimes vpon trouble of minde and weak- 
nesse, they open themselues; specially if they be put to it with a 
counter-dissimulation, according te the proverb of Spain, Dt sentra, 
y sacaras verdad: Lell a lye, and find atruth”’ Lat. perinde ac 
st simeulatio clavis esset ad secreta reseranda, 

p. 22 [2] round: Lat. fernterter. [y—10] Antith. xxxul; Ovnd disss- 
miulal preciouo ad agendun instrumento se Arivat, i.e. fide. 
[rx] Lat. veracttetrs forse mr. 


ESSAY 7 


This Essay stands sixth in the ed. of 1612. 

p. 23 [7] Antith. v; Brutorus: eterntias soboles; V trove, find, 
merita, ef fustidiuta. [9—r5] And surely.. Posterity: added in 
1625, [16} Houses: ‘house’ (r6re). [x7] Lat. worn fered wef con- 
tiauationem spectei sue, sed ut rerum ase cestarum heredes. 
[20] “Phe difference of affeétion in parents’ (1612’. fae} ‘Specially’ 
{t612}, 

p. 24 [2] Prov. x. 1. See daz. of /. 0, 23,85. [6] middest: ‘middle’ 
{1612}. [7j many times: added in 162s, i176] and: added in r§25. 
[22} Kinsfolkes: ‘kinsfolke’ (1612), [2g] betimes: Lat. ge fenera 
@fate geiiorvimt sioarint, [eg]—end. Added in r6e25. {31} Lat. 
Plextbiles et cerez. 

Pp. 2514} A sentence of Pythagoras preserved by Pfatarch fede Ex tita, c. 
8): edou Biov apirror’ nob 32 abrox 4 cvribera monjere. Jeremy Tay- 
lor (Hedy Dying, p. 340, ed. Bohn}, quotes as if from Seneca, efipe 
optimeam vitan, consuctude faciet Jucundissimane. 
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p. 261} Adtte. vy Oud wxorent diccit ef Uberas suscepil, obstites fortune 
aedit, {4} Certainly: Lat. wf aéfé¢ dixtnrns ; referring to Essay 7, 
and to a passage in the short piece 7 feltcesn memoriam Elizabctha 
(Bacon’s Works, vi. p. 296), of which Rawley gives the following 
translation in the Aesuseitatio, p. 186. “ CAtidlesse she was, and left 
no /ssxe behind Her: which was the Case of many, of the most fortu- 
nate Prévcus; ddexander the Great. Yrifus Cesar Traian and 


a 
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others. And this is a Case, that hath been often cuntroverted, and 
argued, on both sides; Whilest some hild, the wané of Chdidren, to 
be a Déiwtinetion, of our Haffinesse; As if it should be an Estate, 
more then Human, to be happy, both in our own Persons, and in our 
Descendants: But others, do account, the want of CAtidren, as an 
Addition to Earthly Fappinesse; Inas much, as that Ha psznesse, 
may be said, to be compleat, over which Fortexe hath no Power, when 
we are gone: Which, if we leave Cétiédren, cannot be.” [6] In ed. 
x6z2, after ‘Afes,’ is inserted, ‘‘ which have sought ¢ternity in memory, 
and not in posterity; and.” [8—11] it were..pledges: added in 
rwozg. See Adv. af . WW. prod. 7. fro] who though they: ‘that’ 


(1612), Lat. gai diced fidertxy caréaiel. fra] vet their: ‘whose’ 
(r612}. Lat. fasten wemnorne suc intcteriosi sunt, et cogttationes 
vite tantum currvicuio termiinane, [r4] ‘and doe account’ (16r2;. 


(rsjother: ‘others’ (i612). account: ‘esteeme’ (1612:,  [16]—p. 27[1] 
Nay more.. Riches: added in 1625. 


p. 27 [3] ‘Specially’ [16r2}. humorous: Lat. phantasticzs. [s]} re- 


} 


straint: ‘restriction’ (1612). (8] but: added in r625. [9] Antith. 
vi Celibatus ct eréttas ad nif aliud conferunt, quam ad fuga. 
[zz] doth well with: ‘is proper for’ (1612). [20] Antith. v; Uexor et 
dsheri discitlina guedant Animanitatis; et catibes tetrice et severi. 
[22—25] though..they: added in 16a5. {23] Charitable: Lat. serezz- 
Actetcharitativ:. [26,27] because..upon: addedini6ée5. [27] Ten- 
dernesse: Lat. isaudgentia ef feneritudo affeétuvud. [ao] Plut. 
Gryff, 1: Cic, de Ornt. t. 44. Compare Adv. of £. 1 8, § 73 
“Piysses, Our veiwlam preiniit inmortaittaé:, bemg a figure of 
those which preferre Custome and Habite before all excellencie.” 
suet: added in 125. 

28 [5] Quarrel: Lat. azse. [6] The saying 1s attriluted to ‘Thalez 
See Diog. Laert. 1. 26, Plut. Sysnf. Prof. utG6. “ Thades the wise, 
being importuned by his mother /who pressed hard upon him) to matrie ; 
pretily put her off, shifting and avoiding her cunningly, with words: 
for at the first time, when she was in hand withhim, he said unto her: 
Mother, it is too soone, and it is not yet time: afterwards, when he had 
passed the flower of his age, and that she set upon him the second time, 
and was very instant: Alas mother, it ie now too late, and the time is 
past.” (Holland’s grans. p. 691, ed. 1603.) It is repeated in A poph. 
220. 


“ Art thou yong? then match not yet; if old, match not at all. 


~-Vis juvenis nubere? nondum venit tempus. 
Ingravescente state jam tempus preterit. ” 


and therefore, with that philosopher, still make answer to thy friends 
that importune thee to marry, edAse fv fei pestivis, Us yet unseason- 
able, and ever will be.” Burton, Anat. of Afed, pt. 4, sec. 2, mem. 6, 
subs. 3. [g—17] It is oftenseene.. Folly: added in 1625. [13] Coni- 
pare Colours af Good and Furl, 8, p. 202. 


* Stobaeus, Servs 66, Alex, ab Alexand. lib. 4. cap, & 
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Essay 9 


Compare with the beginning of this Essay, Bacon’s Natural History, 
eent. x. exp. gga: ‘The AfecTions ino doubt} doc make the Sfrrtts 
more Powerfull, and Active; And especially those 4 fedZions, which 
draw the Sfirzts into the Eyes: Which are two: Lowe, and Avy, 
which is called Ocnins Malus. As for Love, the Platontsts, {same of 
them,! goe so farre, as to hold, that the Spirit of the Lever, doth passe 
into the Spirits of the Person Loved, Which causeth the desire of 
Returne into the Sedy, whence it was £siitfed ! Whereupon followeti 
that Apsetite of Contac?, and Coninnétion, which isin Levers. And 
this is observed likewise, that the Asfects that procure Lewe, are not 
Gazings, but Sudden Glances, and Dartings of the Eye. As for 
Evuy, that emitteth some Madigne and Potsonous Spirit, which taketh 
hold of the Sgéxzf of Another; And is likewise of greatest Force, when 
the Casfof the Eye is Odligue. Tt hath beene noted also, that it is 
most Dangerous, when an #axious Aye 1s cast vpon Persons in Glory, 
and 7rinwsfh, and fey. The Aeasen whereof is, for that, at such 
times, the Sferifs come forth most, into the Oxfwerd Parts, and so 
meet the Percusszon of the Enuious Eye, more at Hand: And there- 
fore it hath beene noted, that after great Trévenpis, Men haue beene 
if disposed, for some Dayes following. Wee see the Opinion of Fas- 
ciation 1s Ancient, for both #fed?s; Of Procuring “Lexe; and Trek 
esse caused by Hauy: And Fascination is euer by the Hye. But yet 

_ ifthere be any such /#fedfiex from Sprret to Spirit, there is no doubt, 

| Dut thae it worketh by Presence, and not by the Zye alone; Yet most 
forcibly by the Eye.” 

p. 29 [8} Comp. Reginald Scot's Disconerte of Wiichera/t (KI. g. p. 
485, ed. 1584}. “ This fascination {saith John Baptista Porta Neapoli- 
tanus) though it begin by touching or breathing, is a! waies accomplished 
and fintshed by the eile, as an extermination or expulsion of the spirits 
through the eies, approching to the hart of the bewitched, and infect- 
ing the same, &c. Wherby it commeth to passe, that a child, or a“ 
yoong man endued with a cleare, whole, subtill and sweet bloud, 
yeeldeth the like spirits, breath, and vapors springing from the purer 
bleud of the hart. And the lightest and finest spirits, ascending into 
the highest parts of the head, doo fall into the cies, and so are fro 
thence sent foorth, as being of all other parts of the bodie the most 
cleare, and fullest of veines and pores, and with the verie spirit or vapor 
proceeding thence, 1s conueied out as it were by beames and streames 
a certeine fierie force; whereof he that beholdeth sore eies shall haue 
good experience, For the poison and disease in the eie infecteth the 
aire next vnto it, and the same proceedeth further, carrieng with it the 
vapor and infection of the corrupted bloud: with the contagion whereof, 
the cies of the beholders are most apt to be infected.” (10] Mark 
Vil. 22. 
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fac] Comp, Antith. 1; Tanta solet esse tiutustvia hominust overint, 
ut nobides Pree éiiis tanquam Statue videantur. 

p. 31 [4] Warses (a.b. 472568), the great general of Justinian, anid rival 
of Belisarius. Agesilaxs. ‘‘ And for the deformitie of his legge, the 
one being shorter than the other, in the flower of his youth, through 
his pleasant wit, hee vsed the matter so pleasantly and patiently, that 
he would merrily mocke himselfe: which maner of merry behauiour 
did greatly hide the blame of the blemish. Yea further, his life 
& courage was the more commendable in him, for that men saw that 
notwithstanding his lamenesse, he refused no paines nor labour.” 
North's Plutarch, Agesd/avs, p. 652, ed. 1595. Agesilaus II. was king 
of Sparta from 398 to 367 B.C. 116) Spartian. P94. Adria, 15, 
[19] Fellowes in office: Lat. cotlegce. [es] Lat. guceefiane tn 
attoruwme nota hac Fortuna codlatio stagis ircerrit. [27] Gen. tv. 5. 

p. 32 [3] Liberality: Lat. fargitions supra MiGritewmt. [rs] in their 
Rising : Lat. cain Aonortbus cumiulantur. [18—-z0] And Avzy... 
Flat: this passage was originally in the Essay “Of Nobility,” im the 
ed. of x612, where it stands thus; “and Zvxy ts as the sunne beames, 
that beate more vpon a rising ground, then vpon a levell.” f2g] the 
more deepe, and sober: Lat. sagts sanos ef sobrios. [32] Lat. Ca- 
nentes tlind, Quanta patiwur. * 

p. 33 [4] Ingrossing: Lat. Monopotium. [5] Yarmberianes. Tamer- 
lane, or Timour, is said to have been lamed by a shepherd whose sheep 
he was stealing, and who shot him with arrows in the hip and 
shoulder. See Ahmed, Vita Timuri, ed. Manger, Vol. 1. p. 18, 
[23] Lat. guar sf callide ef guast furtim se note subtrahat. 
[3x] Witcheraft: Lat, Veneficiz ef Zncepebitionis. [32] The Lot 
(Lat. Soers) gave its name to the practisers of witchcraft, Sercerers, 
Lat. sortiariz. | 

p. 34[12] Lat. instar saludris ostracism. In this form tt occurs In the 
Antitheta xvi. Invidia in rebus publicis, tanqguam: salubris ostracts- 
sgtES. {2c} Lat. cnfermiscendo actiones gratas et populares odiosts. 

p. 35 [4] the State: Lat. Regem, aut Statunt i psiert. [rz] The same 
centente occurs in the AnfdtAérta, and the Historia Vita ef Mortzs. 
[zo] Matt. xiii. 25. 


* EssaAy¥ 10 


This Essay first appeared in the edition of 1612, where it was placed 
twelfth in order, but was considerably enlarged in 1625. The first 
part stood thus: ‘Z-eve is the argument alwaies of Comedies, and 
many times of 7'ragedies. Which sheweth well, that itis a passion 
generally light, and sometimes extreme. Extreame it may well bee, 
since the speaking in a perpetuall A/yperdede, is comely in nothing, but 
Lou.” 

p. 36[1] See Autitheta xxxvl; Asmori muitum debet scena, mihkii vtta. 
[2] of Man: omitted in the Latin. [13} '' Cleopatra oftentimes 
ynarined Antonius, and intised him to her, making him lose matters of 
great importaunce, and very needefull iourneys, to come and be 
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dandled with her, about the rivers uf Canobus, and Taphosiris.” 
North's Plutarch. Peszefrins and Antonis, p. roro, ed. 1595. 

[xq] Livy ur. 34+ °' In this new state of government, Aggies was the 
man that bare the greatest stroke, he ruJed the rost and swaied all the 
rest, so highly stood he in grace and favour with the people” (Hol- 
land’s trans. p. rog, ed. r600}. The allusion is to the story of Virginia, 
[rs] Lat. degestatorum inter Romanas principe. [16] Inordinate: 
Lat. waduptationus dealttis. [21] Lat. abjed2use guiden ef pusiliani- 
wrote estitiua FE picurt didlusm. [22] Seneca, #4. 1. 7, § 11: quoted 
also im Adz. af £. 1. 3,96; “for it isa speech for a Louver, & not for 
awise man: Satis magnum alter alterit Theatrum suutius,” 

p. 37 [1] Comp. Anfithefa xxxvi; Angusta admodum contentplatio 
(EOF, [ro} Lat. Negue Awe Ayperbele sedust mado tn locutionis 
Prast cerniliur. [12] By Plutarch fae add. ef amico, 11; Of. Mar. 
P. 48 F.); aris avrow xdAn£ exagros ay mpwros nat péyerros. 

See also Essay xxvil p. 112, |. 26, and wiiz, p. 214, 1. 4. | 
E13} have intelligence: Lat. conspireant. [17] Lat. Nedte tague rr- 


cepts est tiind deve rbt itive, [ig] weaknesse: Lat. pArertests, 
[27] Ovid, Her, XVI. 133. Asmare ef sapere vix Deo conceditur ; 
Pubtit Syri Sead. 15. e (20) Aatith. xvi; Osezes, nt Parts, gei 


forma optionem faciunt, prudentie et potentia jaéluram factiene. 
{31] quitteth: Lat. sereegezese vestdsit. 

p. 38{3] In ed. of r6r2; “ They doe best that make this affection keepe 
quarter, and seuer it wholly from their serious affaires and actions of 
their life.” [4] Lowe: Lat, amreres. Make it keepe Quarter: Lat. 
in ordinent redipunt. [7] Lat. ferdat oorseia. [g—end} [ know 
not... Imbaseth it: added in 262s. tg] This question is illustrated hy 
Montaigne, Assazs 1. 23. Comp. Arist. Pod. 11. 6, § 6, 


EssAY¥ Ir 


The title of this Essay in the Latin is De Afagisératibus et digiila- 
fibvs. In the ed. of 1612 it stands eighth in order. 

P. 39 [8] loose: Lat. ervere. It seems that the translator here mistook 
the English. In ed. 1412 it was ‘lose.’ Comp. .dvstith. vil; FHorte- 
ruin ascensus arduus, statio nbrica, repressusreceps. [x4] ic. 
Ep. Fam. jad Marium}) vir. 3; Vetus est enim, ubi non sis qui fuerisgas 
non esse cur velis vivere.” This quotation was added in ré25. It 
occurs in the Proms, fol. 11, where it is correctly wdé &c. Lat. 
friste guiddant ef melancholicnu:. [19] Shadow: Lat. sender ef 
ovete at. fig—21] Like. .Scorne: added in 1625. 

p. 40[r] Comp. Astith. vit; Qué in Aonore sunt, opinionamt uentuentiur 
aportel, ut setssos beatos piutent, [14] Seneca, PAyes?, 11. 401, 
[8] Comp. 4t2t4. vit; Honores dant fere potestatem earnin rerint, 
guas optima conditio est noile, proxina non posse. [24] Lat, sine 
munere aligue publica et paotestate. [25] and good Works: added 
in 1625. [27] the same: ‘ merit,’ in ed. of z6r2. [28] ‘can bein 
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from memory, for his Latin does not correspond with that of any ver- 
sion | have consulted. 


p. 41 [2] Lat. seen nom meltus inceperis quam perstileris. [3-7] Ne- 
glect..avoid: added in 1625. [7] therfore: added in 1625. = with- 
out Rraverie: Lat. adsque edatione tui tpsins. [15] Lat. contende 


ut gue agis pro polestate tanguant regulis guibusdam cohibeantur, ut 
hominihus tanguant digito ntonstres. Course: ‘courses’ in MS. 
[17] and peremptorie: added in 16265. (x8) Lat. gauze stt gued ayas 
diligenter expore. fig] Right: ‘rights’ ined. 1612. J22} Lat. 
quan ul guestiones de lis cunt strepiin suscites €f agites. faa} In- 
feriour faces! the Lat. adds, ff sxbordina torre. [26] Advices: 
‘intelligence’ ined. of 1612. — [2g] accept of: Lat. afdicias et recrpias. 
[30] Lat. 22 auctoritate utendd et exercenait. 

_ 42 [1] Ined. of 1612, “do not only bind thine owne hands, or thy 
seruants hands that may take: but bind the hands of them that shoul! 
offer.” [s] Lat, predieata et ex professe. fro—14] Therefore 
_ steale it: added in 1625. frr] declare: Lat. declares et inceices. 
[14] Lat. servus gratiosus ef apud domintusm Polens, {16] to close 
Corruption: added in 1625. close: omitted in Lat, fr 7) Lat. 
invidiam ef maievolentiam parit illa, nihil inde metens. [21] Comp. 
Adv. of L. WW. 2% § 5; where Bacon remarks upon the same verse © 

the Proverbs: * Here is noted that a iudge were better be a briber, 
then a respecter of persons: for a corrupt ludge offendeth not so 
lightly as a facile.” {2s] Prov. xxviii. 21, [27] cpxy Tov avipa 
Secepusty: attributed by some to Pittacus of Mitylene, by others to 
Selon. Aristotle (for, v.) quoted it in the name of Bias. Epaminondas 
(Plut, Prec. Civ, x¥. 2) varied it: ov povoy 4 apy) Tor dvdpa deixrve wy, 
dAAG xa apyyy dynp. (Adagia, p. 226; ed. Grynzus, 162g). ‘The say- 
ing alxe occurs in Cuicciardini (Maxives, 72; Eng, tr.), and at the 
conclusion of his History. AMagistratus virnw indicat, in the 
Promus, fol. 72. [2g] Tac. Afest. &. 49. fax] Tac. Afesd. 1. 50% 
quoted again in Adz. of L. il, 22, § 5, where it is introduced with, 
& -Paegées observueth how rarely raising of the fortune mendeth the 
disposition.” (33) of Sufficiencie: Lat. de arte dweperatorig. 
{34| an assured Signe: Lat. signin ducidestissininyt. 

_43{2] Comp. Antithela Vi; Virtutis, wf rerum aliarum, raprdus 
notus est ad locuny placidus tn loco: est anivmt wirtsetes locns Moras. 
[4] Comp, dav. of £. 1, 10, § £: ‘So that it is no maruaile, though 
the soule so placed, enioy no rest, if that principle be true, that Afofrs 
rerun est rapidus extra locum, Placidus in foco.” In the Psvarzas 
already referred to, ful. 84, thare is this note; “Augustus rapile ad 
locum Jeniter tn loca.” and calme ! omitted in MS. [6] in Autho- 
yitie: Lat. #2 Aonere ade pio. (7—endj All Rising. .anether Man: 
added in 1625. (8] to side a Mans selfe: Lat. alteri parti adherere. 
Here again the translater seems ta have missed the point, [18] Tat, 
in guotidianis sermonibus aud gonversatione privatd. 
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Ve 44.[1] Lat. trttaoe est diftertise. [3] Cte. de Overt. mt. 66, § 273; 
de clar, Orat, 38: Orat. x7. Quintilian (x1. 3} substitutes pronancia- 
fio for aéfie, Archdeacon Hare has some remarks upon this anecdate 
in (ruesses at Truth, pp. 147—151, and series, and ed. 1848, [ro] Lat. 
Aistrionis potins virtus censenda est quain oratarts, [18] Anitzzé. 
XXXII; Quid affio ovatert, id andacta viro crttH; frimunt, secur 
duo, tertizeys. 

p. 45 (r] Lat. capéfoos duectt cos. (s] in Popular States: Lat. #2 De- 
mtocraiies. [23] | have been unable to trace any foundation for this 
story of Mahomet. ‘The saying is a common Spanish proverb and 
appears in Bacon's Proms, or Common-place book, fol. 20 8, as fol- 
lows; Se xo va ef ofeve a Makoma vaya Mahoma al otero. But, 
singularly cnough, in a letter from Antonio Perez to the Earl of Essex, 
itis quoted in exactly the converse form: “Tu videris quo id modo 
fet, an ego ad templum, an, ut solebant loqui Hispani Mauri, sz 0 
puede yr Makoma a Lotero (le. al otero!, vexga Letera ‘i.e. el otero’ 
a Mahoma, templum cum aliqua occasione huc se couferat.” Anzonzi 
Pevestt ad Comitem Essexium.epistolarun: centuria una, Norimbd. 
1683, ep. t4, p. 18. Iam indebted for this reference to the Rev. J. E, 
B, Mayor, Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

p. 46 [2] Lat. wudtin: enim tune nanciscttur in se vedutium sed adefor- 
miter. (6) Lat. sed avedaces, guando tate guidpiain tilis con fingtt, 
affoniti Aarecat. [z1j Hence the proverb, ‘Whe so bold as bling 
Bayard ?’ 
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“p. 47 [] Lat. wt set affedtus gui hominuin commoda studeat et dene 
wedse. [3f And: ‘for’ ‘16z2!, [4]is a Hetle too light: Lat. Zerdeer 
aliguante est atgue angeustius. [5] Habit: Lat. affeclum #t habi- 

fens. [7] and -Dignities of the Minde: added in 1625, [8] Lat. 
cut set tpsius divine natura aduintrata ouadam epigies ef charac- 
ater, [ol Man: Lat. deme antmaiss. [rz] Gevdwesse: Lat. boz2- 
fas moradts, [13}--p. 48 |G] The desire, committed: added in 1625, 
(1g) Lat. gue, st denefactendi materid. aut occasione destituta, non 
inveniat guo se exerceat in homines, defledleMverte tn brutas ant- 
mantles. - 

p. 48 fa] Lee. Ture. apist. guat. ep, 1. p. 133, ed. 1605. Bacon’s memory 

_ was here at fault. The offender was a Venetian goldsmith who de- 
lighted in fowling, and had caught a goatsucker, or some such bird, 
about the size of a cuckoo and nearly of the same colour. Its bill 
when open would admit a man’s fist. The goldsmith, by way of a joke, 
fixed the bird alive over his door, with a stick in its mouth to keep the 
beak distended. ‘The Turks were enraged, seized the man, dragged 
him before a judge, and with difficulty allowed him to escape. In the 
Latin translation the correct version is given. .ddeo ut, (referente 
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bacule diduxisset. fz] This proverb is entered in the F’restes, fol. 
ZO sr. [9] One of the Doctors of #fafy? omitted in the Latin. ‘The 
*Ttahan transiation has “quel empio Nicolo Macciayello.” = fra) Afae- 
chivel: see Disc, sopr. “Livia, i. 2. [20] Lat. we fe fifornimn inferea 
ant oudtibus auf voluntattbus manctpio dedas, [21] or: ‘and?’ 
{r612), fog) Pheedr, 1.12. <A good story is told in 4 fof, 203, in 
which an aliusion to this fable is brought in. ‘*When peace was re- 
newed with the French in England, divers of the great counsellors 
were presented from the French with jewels. The Lord Henry 
Howard was omitted. Whereupon the King said te him; Jfy Lerd, 
sow haps it that you Aave not a jewel as well as the resf? My Lord 
answered again, ‘allitding te the fable in Asop;) Men sunt Gadins, 
ttague non repert gemunan?.” think it very probable that this story 
was in Bacon’s mind when he wrote the Essay. [26] Matt. v. 45. 


[29] ‘honours’ in MS. [31] with choice: T.at. pancis ef cin 
detec tr, 

p. 49 [2] Mark x. ar. (16] Difficilnesse: the Latin adds &%dédinew:. 
[17—22] Such men. .raw: added in 1625. [18] Lat. fere Aorent, 
fasgue seniper aggravant. [zo] Luke xvi. 21. {22] raw: Lat. 
cruda gueégue ef excoriaia. ‘There be many Mitsantkrop?t’ (1612). 
Lat. sox pancos referias misanthrapes. f25] See Timon’s speech 


to the Athenians as given by Plutarch. ‘My Lords of Athens, T haue 
a litle yard in my house where there groweth a figge tree, on the 
which many citizens haue hangd themselues: & because 1 meane to 
make some building on the place, [ thought good te let you all vnder- 
stand it, that before the fig tree be cut downe, if any of you be despe- 
rate, you may there in time goe hang yourselues.” North's Plutarch, 
wlafonins, p. Too2, ed. 1595. Comp. Shakspere, 7rar. of Athens, V. 
2, ‘I have a tree, which grows here in my close, &c.’ [26] Lat. 
Aumanae nature vorticas ¢f carvcinomata; Ch Suet. tag. 65. 
f27] great Politiques: Lat. svercuad: politics (31}—p. 50 [ra] The 
parts. .Cérref himselfe: added in 1625, 

p. 50 [6] Lat. supra iuyuriarwm jadluine ef tela. [go] Trash: Lat. 
SEYCINGS. [x0] Rom. ix. 3 See dav. ef £. 1. 20, $ 7, where the 
same passage is alluded to. ‘‘But it may be truly affirmed that there 
was neuer any phylosophy, Religion or other discipline, which did so 

_ playnty and highly gxalt the good which is Comomeunicatine and de- 
m presse the good which is prittate and particuler as the Holy faith: well 
declaring that it was the same God, that gaue the Christian Law to 
men, who gave those Lawes of nature, to inanimate Creatures that we 
spake af before; for we reade that the elected Saints of God haue 
wished themselues Anathematized, and razed aut of the Booke of life, 
in an extasie of Charity, and infinite feeling of Conzsuntan.” 


Essay r4 


Greatly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 1672, in which It was 
differently arranged, The Essay in that edition began at p. 52, |. 14, 
“fe jg a reverend thing..p. 53, lL 2, Honour;” with the additional 
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clause, “and Zany igas the sunne beames, that beate more vpon a 
~ rising ground, then upon a leuell;” which was afterwards incorporated 

in the Essay ‘Of Envy.’ Then followed the passage, p. 51, 1. 22—~p 

52, 19; ‘A grehe.. Maiesty of Kings.” | 

The other variations will be noted in the course of the Essay. 

p. §1 fr—21} Added in 1625, [z2] Lat, wed sf omsuino fx personas, id 
Af fanguam in maxime idoneas rebus gerendis, minivite vera ut ratio 
Aabeatur iusiguinm aut Lnaginune, [x7] Respects: Lat. digudfas, 
[22] and Potent: added in i625. . 

p. 52(3] Fortune: ‘fortunes’ {1622', (si Fat. wf dusolewtia popularis 
illorum reverentid tanguani obice vetundatur.  [8—14] A Numerous 
Nobility. Persons: added in r6azs. 18] Lat. verses numerosa 
nobtittas, gue plernmaue minus potens est, statum prorsus depau- 
pera, [16] Lat. annosane et procera arborent. [21] Those 
that are first raised to Nodidity; ‘The first raisers of Fortunes’ (1612). 
[24] any: added in réex, [27] Posterity: ‘posterities’ (1622), 
[32] Lat. ravedior stiuruime wie caredit. [34] from: ‘in’ (1612); 
‘from others towards them :” omitted in the Jatin. 

p- 53 fr] Lat. e¢ gued nodtles in kouorum possessions nati videntur, 
[2] Lat. prudenfes ef capaces. [3] Lat. #egetia sua modlinus jixere 
sentient, st eos pottssimune: ddhibeant, : 


Essay rg 


Not published in the edition of 1612, though evidently written before 
that time. Itis found in a MS. of that edition which is preserved in 
the British Museum :Harl. MSS. 5106), and was written, according to 
Mr Spedding, between the years 1607 and 1612, He has printed this — 
etrlier form in his edition of Bacon’s Works, Vol. vt. PB §89. 

P. 54 [2] Aadenders: Lat. prognostica. [5] Aentnedties, The word 
‘equinox’ was apparently not yet naturalized, though it was in use 
many years before. Thus in Blundevile’s 4 rercises, fol. 14g 2: 
“The Colure of the Againvores is so called because it cutteth the 

. Godiaque in the beginning of Aries, which is called the vernal Egxé- 
wore? and also inthe beginning of Libra, whichis catled the Autumnall 
!guinoxe, at which two times the dayes and nightes be equeall,” 
[6] holiow: Lat, caves ef veludti e fongingne. of Winde: omitted in 
MS. [7la Tempest: ‘tempests’in MS. Unt. édeo event? tagrun 
entibus procedlis poli ticés. (9] féfe etzam: ormittedin MS. = Virge 
(reorg. T. 46x, [12] Lat. Manast fibelli, et licentios’ ef mordaces 
serpones in statis scatueu fae,  [1a—i6]againse..embraced: omitted 
tn MES. [v4] Lat, sonar rerio runiores mendaces. 

y. §5. [1] Virg. ex. 1v. 179: quotedin dav, af L. u. 4,84. “in Heathen 
Poesie, wee see the exposition of Fables doth fall out sometimes with 
great fehwitie, as in the Fable that the Gyants beeing overthrowns in 
their warre against the Gods, the Earth their mother in renerge thereaf 
brought forth Fame. 

* - ééfam ferra Parens, &c. 


t 
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aad open Rebels, then the malignitie of peopie, (which is the mother of 
Rebellion,} doth bring forth Libels & slanders, and taxations of the 
states, which is of the s@me kind with Rebellion, but more Feminine.” 
The sama, passage was in his mind when he wrote his /fistorpey Her. 
aip. 137, ed. 1622}: ‘Hereupon presently came forth -Swarmes and 
Volies of Libels jwhich are the gusts of Libertie of Speach restrayned, 
and the Females of Sedition).” See also de Sag. Veé. cox. [5] Fames: 
the MS. adds ‘and rumours.’ [6] indeed: omitted in Mi, 
[7] Howsoever, he noteth: ‘But he notes’ in MS. [9] Brother and 
Sister: omittedin MS, [10—22] Especially. . Long-lived: omittedin MS. 
[x2] the most pleusible; Lat. gua mrerite plausum vulgi mererentir. 
(1s) Tac. /7ést. 1. 7 The passage, according to one reading, stands 
inviso sened princife, seu bene seu male facia premunt, and the 
present is a good illustration of Bacon's manner of quotation on which 
Mr Spedding remarks (Works, 5 ,p. 13, mote). {17, 19} ‘thae’ 
should be omitted in one of these lines. [21] the Going about: Lat. 
conatus sedan ims. (22) Lat, wiAdl adind fere efficit quam uf dureni 
wagis. » [23] Obedience: the Latin adds iv exeguendis ftessts. 
speaketh of: in the MS. ‘describeth in an Army.’ — [24] Tac. Frist. 
I. 39, mttles adacer gui tamen jussa ducum interpretart quam exsegue 
pisdle t, [2g] disputings: the Latin adds circa mandate. 
(26-—3e} Disputing. audaciously; instead of this passage the MS. has: 
“When mandgats fall to be disputed and distinguished, and new ences 
given to them, it is the first Essay of disobeying.” [32] audaciously ; 
Lat. andacius ef contumacies. 133] Probably in Disc. sofr. Levis, 
27. The Italian translation, instead of Macctavet, has only ev 
scrttfere. noteth well: in the MS. ‘wellnotes.’ [34] Parents: in 
the MS. ‘fathers.’ . 
p. 56 {1] leane toa side: the M5. adds, ‘in the state.’ [2] MS. “hat* 
tilts aside before it overthrowes.’ '3—12) As was. . Possession: 
omitted in MS. [16—26] For the Motions. .Frame: not in MS. 
[18} Priéneny Afodile, The tenth heaven, according to the old As- 
tronomers. In Blundevile’s A-rercéses (fol. x37 8, ed. 1594), the 6th 
chapter of ‘the first booke of the Spheare’ is “Of the tenth Spheare gr 
heaven, called in Latine prim modile, that is, the first moucable, -~. 
and what motion it hath.” It is described as follows: ‘‘Thts heauen is 
also of a most pure and cleare substance and without starres, and it 
continually moqueti@with an equall gate from Hast to West, making 
™ his reuolution in 24. houres, which kind of moouing is otherwise called 
the diurnall or daily moouing, & by reason of the swiftnesse therof, 
it violently caryeth & turneth about ali the other heauens that are 
beneath it from East to West, in the selfe same space of 24. houres, 
whether -they will or not, so as they are forced to make their owne 
proper reuolutions, which is contrary from West to East, cuery one m 
longer or shorter time, according as they be far or neare placed to the 
same.” [22] Great ones: Lat, wrt primores ef noosEes. [24] Tac. 
Amn. ut. 4, again quoted from memory. The passage stands, prorty- 
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‘who threatneth the dissolving thereof, as oné of his great judge- 

“ments.” (30 Shaken: ‘shakened’ in MS. [33] passe from: 
‘leave’in MS. [33}—p. 57 [1] Concerning. 4olloweth: omitted in MS, 

m 57 [r—4] In MS! ‘and speake of the materialls, and the causes, anc 
the remedyes.’ [9] Lat. de earn: cansts eft fabedlis. [5-11] Con- 
cerning..Fire: omitted in MS. [12] Déiscontentarent: tm MS. 
‘discontent,’ Lat. graesentinm rerun tedium, (13) It is certain: in 
MS. ‘certainly.’ Overthremne Estates; Lat. Aominseni res attrita 
et decotta fortune. [15] Heme: ‘the tymes’ in MS, before: Lat. 
paulo ante. [x7] Lucan, PAars. 1. 181. The true reading is azviaisess 
for rapidinur and Aé for Ffz#e in the second line. [zo] Im his traci 
‘Of the true- greatness of the kingdom of Britaiz,’ Bacon makes a 
different application of this quotation: “ For it is necessary in a state 
that shall grow and inlarge, that there be that composition which the 
poet speaketh of, Mudtis stive defZ1en ; an ill condition of a state (no 
question) ifit be meant of a civil war, as it was spoken; but a condition 
proper toa state that shali increase, if it be taken of a foreign war. 
For except there be a spur in the state that shall excite and prick them 
on to wars, they will but keep their own and seek nofurther.” (Bacon's 
Works, ed. Spedding, vil. p. 59). assured and infallible: Lat. c¢er- 
tum. [22] ‘troublesand seditions’in MS, [22—26] Andif.. worst: 
omitted in MS. —s- [26-30] In MS. ‘For discontents, they are the 
yeri¢ humors in the politique body apt to gather a preternatural heate 
andtoinflame.’ [27] Disconfenfiments: Lat. adtenationes antmorumn 
ef tardiunt rerunt preesentliun, [28] Humours: Lat. madtgninsn 
Ausior ier. [30] no Prince: in M5. ‘not Princes.’ [ar] be: in 
MS. ‘are.’ [32] to be: omittedin MS. [34] who doe often spume 
at their owne Good: omitted in MS. , 

p. SB [2] Lat. ex gutius tnvidia oritur, rise: im MS. ‘ arrise.’ 
fact: in MS. ‘ true proportion.’ [4] Discontentments: in MS. 
‘kindes of discontents.’ [s—i7] Dodend, Pull: omitted in MS. 
[5] Plia. £f. vii. 17. ” [6] great: Lat. maxiniis. | [7] mate the 
Courage: Lat. andes frangunt, [ro] Pésconfentorenits: Lat. affe- 
sationent anumoriun. ef nvidia gprassantem, [15! Lat. feaadene 
gtomerantur et ruuni, [r6] This proverb is entered in the /roneus, 
fol. 13.4, in the following form: ¢# /i# da sega guiebra por ci mas del- 
gado, In Collins's Spanish Proverbs, p. 126, it is El Atlo for lo mtas 
deigado quiebra. The English form is, The Gast straw breaks the 
caniel s &ack. [18] and Afefives: ornitted in Lat. [19] /anevatiof 
in: omitted in M&S. ‘ Alterations’ in MS. fares? Lat. frthater 
ef census. [20] ‘ breaking priviledges’ in MS. Lat. estatienitea- 
tum ef privilegiorum violatio. [21] Lat. +d Aonoxes ef magistratus 
prametia. [22] Désbanded Soutdters; Factions growne despcrate: 
omitted in MS. [24] and knitteth: omitted in MS. f26—29] In. 
MS. ‘For the remedyes, there mate be some generail preservatives: 
the cure must aunsweare to the particuler disease.’. From p. 8, |. 2g, 
‘And so be icft, &c.’ to p. Go, 1. 32, ‘Common People’ is omitted in 
bey MES, 

. 59 (2] Lat. arfeyices vf manufacluras tuiveducere ef fovere. [3] Lat. 
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‘desidiam et oftum.— [9] Lat. femportéus scittced pacis quando 
Bladinus sihid demettt, [23] Preferments: Lat. vacationes ctutles. 
[29) Lat. matertam merciumt. [33] Ovid. Met. a. 5. 

». 60 [2] See Burton's daar. of Med. (Democritus to the Reader, p. 77, 
ed, 1813): ** The Low Countries generally have three cities at least 
for one of ours, and those far more populous and rich: and what is the 
cause, but their industry and excellency in all manner of trades, their 
commerce, which is maintained by a multitade of tradesmen, so many 
excellent channels made by art, and opportune havens, to which they 
build their cities? all which we have in like measure, ur at least may 
have. But their chiefest loadstone, which draws all manner of com- 
merce and merchandise, which maintains their present estate, is not 
fertility of soyl but industry that enricheth them: the gold mines of 
Peru or Nova Hispania may not compare with them. They have — 
neither gold nor silver of their own, wine nor oyl, or scarce any com 
growing -In those United Provinces, little or no wood, tin, lead, iron, 
silk, wool, any stuff almost, or mettle; and yet Hungary, Transilvania, 
that brag of their mines, fertile England, cannot compare with them.” 
[9] Comp. Afoph. 252. “My Bettenham used to say: That riches 
were dike uinck; when tt fay upor an head, tt gave but a& stench and 
téd odour; but when it wes spread upon the ground, then if was canse 
Of much fruit.” [12] Lat. veragines illas fenoris, mtonopoliorum, et 
latifundiornie in pascua conversorum, Usurie: see Hist. of Hen. 7, 

" p. 66; ‘* There were also made good and politike Lawes that Pariiasent 
against P'susxre whichis the Bastard vse of Money.” Pasturages: see 
fist. af Hen. 7, p. 73. The whole passage will be found in a note 
on Essay 2g, p. 122, where it is directly referred to. In 1597 Bacon 
made a speech in the House of Commons upon this subject, in which 
he said: ‘‘ For enclosure of grounds brings depopulation, which brings 
forth first idleness, secondly decay of tillage, thirdly subversion of 
-houses and decrease ef charity and charge to the poor’s maintenance, 
fourthly the impoverishing the state of the realm.” (Mr Spedding’s 
Letters and Life of Fr. Bacon, ul. p. 82.) [24] John v. 4. 
[2g] Lat. vf ffa demi: antmos exuicerates prodere possint. (26) Hom. 
#2, 1. 398. ‘Khe fabletis alluded to. in Adz. af Z. 11. 4,84. “So in 
the Fable that the rest of the Gods hauing conspired to binde Jxpifer, 
Madas called Srierens with his hundreth hands to his aide, expounded, 
that Monarchies nee® not feare any courbing of their absolutenesse 

by Mightie Subiedts, as long as by wisedome they keepe the hearts of 
the people, who will be sure to come in on their side.” In Homer it is 
Thetis, not Pallas, who calls Briareus, 133] and Déiscontensimenis: 
notin MS. — [34] The MS. has: ‘so it be without bravery or impor- 
tunitye.” Lat. xt ebulliant cornui: dolores et in fumos abeant. 

p. 6x 2) in the ‘Vist. af Hen. 7, p. 137, Bacon says, after the execution 
of Stanley, Lord Chamberlain, ‘ men durst scarce commune or talke 
one with another: but there was a generall Diffidence every where. 
Which neverthelesse made the King rather more Adsodete, then more 
Safe. Kor, Bleeding fnwerds ands shut Vapours strangle soonest, 
mid onpresse mosé.” backe: not in MS. and: ‘or’ in M8, 
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[s—8] The Part..them: the MS. has, ‘Also the part of FAfmethens 


may become Promethens in this case.’ Comp. de Sag. Med. c. 26, 
[8] Apisetheus: in MS. ‘ Hee.’ [9] at last shut the lid: omitted 
in MS. [ro] Certainly : omitted in MS. [11] and Entertaining: 


the MS. has ‘of some degree.’ {13} Bacon had written otherwise of 
Hope, and more bitterly, in Medifationes Sacra, “ De Spe Terrestri,” 
which was published in 1397. He there says, (E quote from the English 
translation published in 1598); ‘' And therefore it was much lightnesse 
in the Poets to faine Hope to bee as a counterpoyson of humaine 
deceases, as to mittigate and asswage the fury & anger of them, 
whereas in deede it doth kindle and enrage them, & causeth both 
doubling of them and relapses.” [z4] Discontentments: M5. ‘ dis. 
contents. = [x5] and Proceeding: omitted in MS. [16] when. 
Satisfaction: M5. ‘if it can hold by hope where it cannott by satisfac- 
tion.” == [r7—-24] And when. .beleeve not: omitted in MS. [23] Lat. 
ostentare in ploriam suai. [26] Bacon had this in mind afterwards 
when he wrote Considerations touching a Warve with Spaine: 
“They (the Spaniards) bragged, that they doubted not, but to abuse and 
lay asleepe the Oueexe and Connsed/ of England, as to haue any feare 
of the Party of Pagists here ; For that they knew (they said} the Sfaze 
would but cast the eye, and looke about, to see whether there were 
any Eminent Head of that Party, vnder whom it might vnite it selfe: 
And finding none worth the thinking on, the Séeze would rest secure, 
and take no apprehensian” (p. 28. ed. 1629!. [26] Descortented Pere 
sons: MS. ‘ discontents,’ (29) Lat. adds, ef ducem tdoneurs. 
[31] Lat. accepts est ed gratiosis. [3a] MS. ‘that is thought dis- 
content in his particular.’ [54}~p- 62 [4] which kinde. . reputation: 
omitted in MS. 

p- 62 [5] Generally: MS. ‘also,’ all Factions, and Combinations: 
MS. ‘anie combination.’ [6] are: MS. ‘is.’ [7, 8] and setting 
. themselves: omitted in NS, [8] not one: MS. ‘none.’ [10] The 
MS. has, “if the true parte of the State.” = [12] The MS. has, ‘ the 

‘false, entyer and unyted.’ (z3--32] I have.. noted: omitted in MS. 
(15) Lat. extterade siéf vudnus in fixed, [16} Suet. Hed. Care. 77, 
Quoted in dav. ef ZL. 1. 7, § 12: “vpon occasion, that some spake, 
what a strange resolution it was in Lucius Syéla, to resigne his Dicta- 
ture; he scoffing at him, to his owne aduantage, answered; That Syila 
could not shell of Letters, and therefore hnete not how to Diétate.” 
Apoph. 135. fac} Tac. ffrsf. 1, 5, [23] Flav. Vop. Pred. ae 
[28] See quotation from the Ady. ef £. given in the note to Pp. 20, 

1 18. , [34] one, ‘or rather more: omitted in MS. 

p. 63 [1] Lat. wditié ef fortitudine speElatus. Valour: in MS. 
‘valew,’ (4] Court: MS. ‘Courts.’ Lat. ae axis principurn. 
first: omitted in MS, [6] Tac. Aesé 1. 28. [g]l—end. The MS. 
has, “ But lett such one be an assured one and not popular. and hold- 
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* 


Considerably enlarged from the ed. of 1612. 

p. 64 [2] Lat. Adcorand Talwnai aut legende. Legend: the Golden 
Legend, or Legenda Aurea, a collection of lives of Saints and other 
stories, written by Jacobus de Voragine. "Phe Italian translation omits 
‘the Legend.’ and the Pedémezd: added in 16265. [4] See Adz. 
of £. 11. 6,§ 1: ‘There was neuer Miracle wronght by God to convert 
an Atheist, bycause the light of Nature might haue ledde him to con- 
fesse a God.” [5] A fkefsmre; * Atheists’ (1612}, [6] convince it: 
‘convince them’ {1672}. Tt is true that: ' Certainely’ (r612°, 
[7] Mans minde; omitted in MS, Comp. dd. of £.11,8 4: “It 
is an assured truth, and a conclusion of experience, that a fitele or 
superficiail knowledge of Philosophie may encline the minde of Man 
to Atheisme, but a further proceeding therein doth bring she mind 
backe againe to Religion: for in the entrance of Philosophae, when 
the second Causes, which are next vato the sences, do offer themaelues 
to the minde of Man, if it dwell and stay there, it may induce some 
eblivion of the highest cause; but when a man passeth on further, and 
seeth the dependance of causes, and the workes of prouidence; then 
according to the allegorie of the Poets, he will easily beleeue that the 
highest Linke of Natures chaine must needes be tyed to the foote of 
fupiters chaire.” [8} Mens Mindes: ‘men’ (t6r2), [oi while ; 
‘when’ (rérz). [10-—12] it may.. further: ‘3 resteth in them’ 
{3612). [tz] the Chaine of: added in ré625. [13] Linked ; ‘ knit’ 
(1612), {13, 14] must needs flic: ‘fies’ (1612. {14} Nay even: 
* Most of all’ (1612!. [rs] Lat. adds, s¢ guts vere rene in trospicia?, 
[z6} most: added in 162s. [17] Lewcippus: the founder of the 
atomic-theory. The date and place of his birth areunknown, Denia 
crtfus: born at Abdera in Thrace p.c, 460, died B.C. 457. Epicurns: 
born in the island of Samos B.c. 342, died at Athens B.c. 270, 

(19] “ ArisToTeLes of Stagrra the sonne of Nichomachus, hath put 

downe for Principles these three, to wit, a certaine forme called £a/e- 

f‘echia, Matter, and Privation: for elements, foure, and for a fifth 

Quintessence, the heavenly bodie which is immutable.” Holland’s 

Plutarch, p. 308. a [22] unplaced: Lat, sme ordine fortuttd vagan- 
a «tiem. 

p. 65 [2] Ps. xiv. 1. This text is taken as the motto for the roth medita- 
tion in Meditationes Sacra, ‘‘ De Atheismo,” with which this Essay _ 
has many points of resemblance, as the following passages will shew 
“Kirst, Ae Aath sasd in Ais Aeart; itis not said, Ae Aaté thought in 
Aus Acavé; that is, itis not so much that he feels it inwardly, as that 
he wishes to believe it. Because he sees that it would be good for him 
that there were no God, he strives by all means to persuade himself of 
it and induce himself to think so; and sets it up as a theme or position 
or dogma, which he studies to assert and maintain and establish... And 
so itis true the Atheist hath rather said in his heart than thinks in his 
heart that there is no God. , Nor shall you see that those who are fallen 
inte this phrensy to breathe and importunately inculcate anything é)s¢ 
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almost, than speech tending to Atheism: asin Tucretius the Epicu- 
rean; who makes his invective against religion almost as the burthen 
or verse of retufn to every other subject. The reason appears to be 
that the Atheist, not being well satisfied in his own nund, tossing to 
and fro, distrustful of himself, and finding many times his opinion faint 
within him, desires to have it revived by the assent of others. For it 
is rightly sand that 4e wha is very anxious fo approve Ads Opinion te 
another, himself distrusts it.” (Works, vii. 25 I, 252, ed. Spedding. } 
There is besides another passage, on the tendency of the study of natural 
philosophy to Atheism, which is almost word fer word the same with 


that at the beginning of the Essay. [gaz] It appeareth. . then 
selves: added in 162s. [17] Lat. fate, guod pronstré siutile est. 
[29] Diog. Laert. x. 123. [34] See Acosta, Hist, Maz. des Fudes, v. 


fol. 2126. (Fr. trans. ed. 1600): ‘ils n’auoient point neantmoins de nom 
propré, pour nommer Dieu: car si nous voulons rechercher en langue 
des Indiens vn mot, qui responde 2 ce nom de Dieu, comme le latin 
Meus, le grec, Theos, Vhebreu, #/, t'Arabic, A ZZ2, l'on n’en trowuera 
aucun en langue de Cusco ny en langue de Mexicque.” 

p. 66 [4] In ed. of 1612, ‘which shews yet they haue the uotion, though 
not the full extent.’ [7] very: added in 1625. [8] very: added in 
1625, {8—30] The contemplative 4 sheist....Xedigion: added in 
1625. Part of this passage was included in the next Essay in the ed. 
of i612. In Antitk. xi, it appears in this form: Mon cadif fa ye0n- 
fem Aumanam ut srt merus atheista dogmate; sed Magni Aypocrite 
swat vert atheisia, gui sacra perpetue contrectant, sed nunguant 
Werensur, {gj “Some of the philosophers, and namely, Miageras of 
the isle of Meéos, Theodorus the Cyrenwan, and Exvenrerns of i ceed, 
held resolutely that there were no gods.” Plutarch’s Marads, trans, 
Holland, p. 810, ed. 1603. [23] S. Bernard. Serv. aad Pasteres 
(Opera, p. 17321, ed. Paris 1640.) [25] Lat. consuefude profana 
ludendi et socandt tn rebus sanétis. 

ob. 67[§] who: ‘which’ (1412), [6] Ovid. AfeZ#. 1. en, [1g} Cic. de - 
frar, Resp. og. 


ESSAY 17 


Enlarged from the edition of 1612, and omitted in the Italian trans- 
jation. The chief points in this Essay and the preceding form the pry 
and com of Anmiith, xi. Su ferstitio. - 
p. 68 [1] no: Lat. xudlam ant incertasn. In a letter to Mr Toby 
Matthews, Bacon says: ‘‘I entreat you much to meditate sometinies 
upon the effect of superstition in this last Powder ‘Freason, At to be 
tabled and pictured in the chambers of Meditation, as another Hell 
above the ground; and well justifying the censure of the Heathen, 
that Superstition is far worse then A theism, by how much it is less 
evil to have no good opinion of God at all, then such as are Impicus 
towards his Divine Majesty and goodness” (Caéaéa, p. 57, ed. 1663), 
Mr, afterwards Sir ‘Toby, Matthews, was a great friend of Bacon, and 
a convert to Romanism, ‘Fhe Essay ‘Of Superstition’ may have 
prown out of this letter, L2j Lat. guaw contumiediosam et Deo iv 
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dignaawe. [4] Lat. svepietatrs ef op probriz. [5] the: omitied in 
ed. of r612, but inserted in MS. [6—-13] Pixterch..M en: added in 
1625. [6] Plut. de Supgerst. x. f8] af add; Lat! iv rerum natura. 
[10] Lat. comedere ef devorare.. [14] to: “vnto’ (x672)}, an Gut- 
ward Morall vertue: added in 1625. [18] Monarchy : ‘Tyranny’ 
(1612), [rg] Mindes: ‘minde’ (1612), Asdézth. xu; Now Apteuri 
sthola, sed Stow, veteres respudlicas periurébavit, [20] Lat. someines 
éuiint canulos reddit ef securttat: siae consudentes. 

p. 69 {1} ‘As the time of dugus/us Cesar, and our owne times in some 


Countries, were, and are, ciuill times’ (r612!. civil: Lat. fearn- 
guided. {2} ‘confusion and desolation’ (1612!. [3] Pevaesee Ai 0- 
dtfe: see note on p, 56, 1, 28. [8] Here followed in the ed. of 1612 


the paragraph which was afterwards incorporated into the Essay ‘Of 
Atheisme? ‘'There is no such Atheist, as an Hipccrite, or Impostor: 
and it is not possible, but where the generality is superstitious, many 
of the leaders are Hipecrits The causes of A t¢hkerswer are, divisions « 
in Religion; scandall of Priests; and learned times: specially if pros- 
perous; though for divisions, any one maine division addeth zeale to 
both sides, but many divisions introduce .4 ¢hezeme.” [&—r8] It was 
graveiy said. .Church: added in 625. [1x] Sarpi, Ast, ded Corte. 
rid, p. 222, ed. 1619. “‘Fu da alcuni faceti detti, che se gli astro- 
logi, non sapendo le vere cause de’ moti celesti, per salvare le apparenze 
hanno dato in eccentrici, in epicicli non era maravigtia, se volendo 
salvare le apparenze de’ moti sopra-celesti, si dava im eccentricitA di’ 
openioni.” {ig—~29] ‘the pleasing of Ceremonies: the excesse of 
outward holinesse; the reverence of traditions: the stratagems of 
Prelats for their owne ambition and Jucre, and barbarous times, speci- 
ally with calamities, and disasters’ {1612}. ‘ - {25} Conceits: Lat. 
tthelothresktiis. [26] Lat. exentplornn: iniportuna ef inepta petitio 
ab Awemanis qua in diving trausferantyr. [27] Lat. Fantastarun 
wild cohe@reniium mira turan. [30] * without his vaile’? (1612). 

p. 79 [2] petty: Lat. pustifas ef superfluas. [3-9] added in 1625, 
[4] Lat. cua se fanfe saniorem: ef puriorem wiam inire putent homines. 
(6) Lat. cure esse debet in redigione reformanda., 


n Essay 18 


The Latin title is De Jevegrinatione tn partes exteras, 

Bp. 71 [zy] Lat. servo adigue exterfo. I aliow well: Lat. prods. 
[11] Acquaintances: Lat. amzcrfra ef familtartiaies. [zo] Lat. 
guasm gue de industria observantiur. 

p. 72 [12] Magazens: Lat. celée ef Aorrea publica. Lr4} Lat. aeéeeere se 
deledius ef instrudtio. far} Masques: Lat. saéfatfones sud larvd, 

p. 735] Lat. wmegnes est afirahend: famiuliarifates ¢¢ consnetudiues 
Aontinnwe: compplurtsan. [x8] Employd men: Lat. srteestrorn i 
tnferzorum. [23] Lat. gvomadoe os, vilius, ef corporis itneamenta, 
ef motus respondeant fase. [26] Place: Lat. presidenria. 
i27| Words: Lat. verte confumesliosa. . 

p. 74 [4] forwards: Lat. facéfs ef prone. 


ah 
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Essay 19 


Altered and greatly enlarged from ed. of 112. 
P75 [1] Astite. vu; Quan: meiserum habere nil Jjere quod appeias, 


Emini gue te fis. [9] Prov. xxv. 3. fro] Multitude : ‘ muiti- 
tudes’ (r6ra), [13] Lat. exfloraty dificilen. [rq] it comes: 
‘commeth it" {r6xe). [17] Lat. ad ordinem aliguem ant cotleg treat 
taistitvendus. Erecting of : added in 162 5. [2o}—p. 76. [1] As Vere,, 
Chariots: added in r6zs. = Were: see Dio Cass. Lxmr. ¢, [21] De 
wetian: Suet. Lure. 19. [22] Comsedus: Dio Cass. Lxxt. 10, 22 
P. 76(1] Caracai/a: Dio Cass. LXXVIL. 10, [z] and the like: ‘& such 
like things’ (1612). This seemeth; ‘which seeme’ {1672]. 


[6-16] ‘Therefore great and fortunate Conquerours in their first 
yeeres, furne melancholy and superstitious in their latter, as did A é.x- 
ender the great, & in our memory Charles the kfth, and many others. 
For he that is vsed to goe forward, and findeth a Stoppe, falleth out of 
his owne fauour’ (1612), (12} “It is reported that King 4 dexander 
the Great, hearing 4naxarchis the Philosopher discoursing and 
maintaining this Position: That there were worlds innumerable: felt 
a weeping: and when his friends and familiars about him asked what 
he ailed. Have I not (quoth he) good cause to weepe, that being as 
there are an infinite number of worlds, I am not yet the Lord of one?” 
(Holland’s Plutarch, p. 147, ed. 1603). Diocletian abdicated 1s¢ May, 
305, aud passed the last eight years of his life in retirement near Salona. 
(13) Charles V. gave up the Netherlands to his son Philip IL. 25th Get. 
1555; onthe 16th of Jan. 2556 he gave up the throne of Spain, and on 
the e7th of Aug. 1556 resigned the Imperial crown. He died at Yuste, 
21st Sep, 1358, [t7, 18] ‘A true temper of gouernment is a rare 
thing’ (1612), [21] Philost. wi. Agefl. Tyan. v. 28. The story is 
told again in A fog. 1, [27] sometimes: ‘ana sontetinees’ (1612', 
[30] “pressing power and relaxing power’ (161 2. 132) This is true 
that; added in 16265. 

Pp. 77 [3] this..And: added in 162s, Lat. # agone cuin fortund 
exper irt, [6] Matter: Lat. seafertias Pramas ef tuchoamtenta. 
[7] difficulties : ‘difficultnesse ’ {1612°. Lat. te#lerventunt procul. 
dubto multe difficultates et tri pediwmen te. (3] and: ‘times’ {1612}, 
{g] Lat. principumm tpsoruin affeélus ef mares. [z0} Not Tacitus, 
but Sallust (Bede Fuge. c. 113). The passage is rightly referred to 
Sallust in the Ade. af Z. 1. 22, § 5: Sades# noteth, that it is vsuall 
with Kinges to desire Contradi¢toryes.”’ [13] Power: Lat. potentie 
#1 LtEee. Lat. cvedere se fosse finem ver Pre aréilrio asseguié. 
ir5]—p. 81 [8) Atugs have to deaie. . Danger : added in 1625. {22) First 
for their Veizhbours, &c. The original of this passage is to be found 
in the tract, published by Rawley after Bacon's death, entitled Coz- 
siderations touching a warre with S fare, and written about the year 
1624. “‘And to say truth, if one marke it well, this was, in all 
Memory, the maine peece of Wisdome, in strong and prudent Coun- 
sels; To bee in perpetnall] watch, that the Safes about them, should 
neither by Approach, nor by Encrease of Dominian, nor by Ruining 
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Confederates, nor by blocking of Trade, nor by any the like meanes, 
haue it in their power, to hurt or annoy the Séeées they serue; And 
whensoeucr any such Cause did but appeare, straight-wayes to buy it 
out with a Warre, and neuer to take vp Peace at credit, and vpon 
Interest. It is so memorable, as it is yet as fresh, as if it were done 
yesterday, how that Vriwmutrate of Azngs (Henry the eight of 
England, Francis the first of France, and Charées the fifth, Emperour, 
and King of Sfaixe,) were in their times so prouident, as scarce a 
Palme of Ground could bee gotten by either of the Three, but that the 
other Two would be sure to dee their best, to set the Ballance of 
Aurope vpright againe. And the like diligence was vsed in the Age 
before, by that League, (wherewith Giicc/ardinve beginneth his Story, 
and maketh it {as it were) the Kalender of the good dayes of Jéady,) 
which was contracted betweene Ferdinando King of Naspies, Lorenzo 
of Medict Potentate of Florence, and Ludoenico Zforza Duke of Mrlan, 
designed chiefly against the growing Power of the Venetigns; But 
yet so, as the Confederates had a perpetuall eye, one vpon another, 
that none of them should ouertop. To conclude therefore, howsoever ~ 
some Schoolemen, (otherwise Reuerend Men, yet fitter to guide Pen- 
kniues, than Swords,) seeme precisely to stand vpon it; That every 
Ufensine Warre raust be Vétie; A RXeuenge, that presupposeth a 
precedent Assault or Iniurie; yet neither doe they descend to this 
Point, (which we now handle,) of a ivef Feare; Neither are they of 
authority to tudge this Question against all the Presidents of time.” 
Pp. 19, 20, ed, 162g. {33] Lat. Carole guinto #/ispane. 

Pp. 78 (3, 4] either..Warsre: omitted in the Latin. [5] take up: Lat. 
vedimere. [6] Guicciardini, Hist 1.1. The League was renewed 
in 1480 for 25 years. [zz] Bacon probably refers to 5, Thomas 
Aquinas (.Sweaawd *eologia, 2", quest. XL). “Secunda reguiriinr 
eausd juste; ui scilicel tii gus tnipugnantur, prepier adiguam cui- 
Pam inpugnuatiorwcw mercantur: uitde Aug. dicit in ith. guawstionwunte 
(suger Fosue guest. 10) Fusta bella solerti diffinitri gua ulciscuntur 
injurias, si pens veicrvitas plecléenda est, qué ved vindicare neplererit 
guod a suis iniprobe fatlum est, vel reddere quod per infuriam abla- 
fret est,” [eq] The first proposition of Bacon's argument for a War 
with Spain was, “‘that a gest Feare ts a tzesé Cause ofa War; And 
that a Prexentine Warre ts a true Defensine” {p. 23}. [15] lawfull; 
Lat. competens et fecttima. [18] Litta: Dio Cags, Lyi. 30. = Lat. 
ob veweficiume Auguste. 

p. 79 [2s] Lat. guorni: dacud: pastorades cui regis gladio concertarunt. 
[30] from that Sfefe: i. ¢. the Clergy; Lat. a2 prvedrtes, far} Lat. 
ist ubi clernus ab anudforitate antl fuvisdi€ffione principatus external 
pendet, {32] come in, and: omitted in the Latin, Lat. @ popsicle, 
non autem arege vel patronis ecclestaviuin. 

p. So [1] Lat. seat 222 corte cohidendt ef fanguam tn susté distantia a 
solve regadi continendt. [5] Afist. of /Te#. 7, p. 2at, ed. 1622; ‘“Hee 
kept a strait hand on his Nobilitte, and chose rather to aduance 
Clergie-men and Lawyers, which were more Obsequious to him, but 
had lesse Interest in the People; which made for his Absolutenesse, 
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but not for his Safetie. In so much as {I am perswaded} it was one of 
the Causes of his troublesome Raigne; for that his Nobles, though 
they were Loyall and Obedient, yet did not Co-operate with him, but 

* let euery man goe his owne Way.” = [16] Lat. gutuinie fovend? sunt, 
languim gut potertian: nobilitatis superioris optime temperent, ne 
imimiodice ¢xcrescad, [2ar} Kena porta: “That vena Sorda is a vein 
coming from the concave of the liver, and receiving those mesaraical 
veins, by whom he takes the céy/xs from the stomach and guts, and 
conveys it to the liver.” Burton, dae, of Afed. pt. 1. sect. 1, mem, 2, 
subs. 3. See Ess, xnr. [n another passage (Afzs¢. of Hen. 7, p. 61) 
Bacoa calls it ‘the Gate-Vaine’: “But that that mooved him most, 

‘ was, that beeing a King that loned Wealth and Treasure, hee could 
not endure to haue /'vade sicke, nor any Obstruction to continue in the 

'- Gate-vaine, which disperseth that bloud.” [24] and nourish little: 

| Lat. ef Aadbitem corporis macrunt. [26-029] Lat. guod in partibus 
fucretur, in suinmd deperdit, commercit quanto diminute, [33] Or 
their Customes: Lat. wed in gravaminibus tribntornm. [34] Lat. 
wed is ais guce vid lume coruin decurtait, 

p. 8: [2] Lat. sz compres unten cogantur, vel exercitus vel prasidioruns, 
[3] Lat. céarissinne exesmpia.. [5] of Rome? omitted in the Latin. 
[lof Defence: Lat wztles ef salubres. [9] Andtifh. vii: Meges moi 
honinum instar sed astrorum sunt; nam ef in singutlos et in fempora 
ipsa magnuin habent influcuni. ‘the heavenly bodies’ (1612), 
[ro] Astith. viti; Oud gn imiperits sunt, sinitles sunt corporibus 
ciblestious, guce magnant venerationent habent, reguient uudiat:. The 
original of this is a passage of Seneca, Consol. ad Polyb. c. 26 (Dread, 
MI. 7); e4 guose Cesar orb terrarumt dedicauit, sibi eriputt, Ee 
diderum mode, gua inreguieta semper cursus suas ¢aplicaxt, nunguani 

(aids dice? nec subsistere mec guicquain suum facere. [z1-—-14] In the 

- - MS. of the edition of 1612 this passage, with the exception of the 

“words ‘or Mice Dei,’ is inserted in the margin in Bacon’s own hand. 
(15i bridleth: ‘to bridle’ (1612', 


Essay 20 


Altered and slightly enlarged from ed. of 1612. 

p. 82 [7] and Man: omitted in the printed ed, of r612, but added in thee 
MS. [4] Child: Lat. ¢ééeres. Some copies have ‘children,’ and in 
the Italian it is # Zoro Aeéine?s, but ‘child’ is the reading in the edition of 
i6tz. [zlobhged: Lat. astringantnr. [11] Lat. sf consifie viroruant 
setecforuin utantur. (13) Is. ix. 6. [14} Prov. xx. 18. [x8] Lat. 
inconstantiv ef mutationiune, [19] Lat. sede terenda, made reter- 
end, [20] 1 Kings xii. 3. 

p. &3 [10] See ae Sag. Vet. co. 30. [12] Whereby they intend that: ‘so 
as” (1612). [14] Lat. gwod Aufiusmed? comunentum est. [z9] him- 
selfe: added in réz, [20] Hes. Fheee, 886. [22] Comnced/ 
*coumsell? (1612), [24] unto: ‘to’ (1672). [25] Lat. efaborata ef 
tfforma tar. [28] Comseced/: * counsel’ (1612", [31] “hand? (1612), 

. p. 84[5, 6) Let us.. Reoedies: added in 1625. [rz] Lat. ae sf pednys 
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ex te fenderenz. {14] Lat. quan principis ifpsius. frsj Lat. 
dotiriza guorundam ex ftadis, [16] in some Kings times; added 
in 1625. [x7] Lat. coselia interiora gue vuleo vocaniney cabinetts, 
{r8] The MS. adds, ‘‘which hath tourned Aegis the wife to Meéts the 
mistresse, that is Councells of State to which Princes are fsoleinly] 
marryed, t¢ Councells of gracious persons recommended chiefly by 
[flattery and] affection.” Mr Spedding in his note (Bacon's Works, 
VI. p. 555) remarks, ‘The word ‘solemly’ has a line drawn through it, 
and the words ‘flattery and’ are inserted between the lines in Bacon’s 
hand.” [rg] As to: ‘But for’ {1612}. Lat. occudtafionent constit- 
Orunt. [21) Lat. sed fam personas guani negotia cum delecig excer- 
flere possunt. [25] comes: ‘come?’ {r22). [26] Mfeffe: * Afed’ 
{r612}. Covnssefs: ‘counsell’ (1622°, [27) Ter. Hust. i. 2, ue5, 
(28) Lat. arcane nosse ef retegere. [30—85 gj It is true—fFer: 
added in 1625. ; 

p. 85 [3] able to Grinde with a and-Miii: Lat. proprio Marte validus. 
(6) Arsé. of Ffen, 7, pp. 15, 16; ‘‘ About this time, the King called rts 
his Prinie-Councedi, Iohn Morton, and Richard Foxe, the one Arskos” 
of £éze, the other Asked of Aaxcester, vigilant men, and secret, and 
such as kept watch with him almost vpon al men else.” [r1~-13] Nay 
--Counsell: added in réas. (17, 18] which are Things soone found, 
and holpen: added in 1625, {20] Lat. sue ret prospeflures nou 
dontinz. a1] Luke xviii. 8 = [27] Connsedionrs: ‘ counsels’ (612). 
{28] Cousnsedlour: added in 1625. {29—31] So that..Eare; added in 
1625. [34] Mart. Age. vio. 15. 

p. 86 [1] on: ‘of? (1612). [2] Speculative: Lat. xcvafores. [4] their: 
so in the original and in ed. of r6z2. tro] Reverend: ‘reverent’ 
‘1612}, Lat. gravier. (15] to preserve Freedome: omitted in MS. 
{16] to preserve Respect: omitted in MS. Lat. wf stodestius senten- 
fins: ferant. {2q—28} ‘what kind of person should be: but in 
wtdexiduo: For the greatest errors, and the greatest ludgement are 
shewed in the choice of /xedinédsads’ (1612). In the MS. the Essay 
ends here, [28] A saying of Alphonso of Aragon. Offimtos consili- 
arios esse mortuos dicebat, libros, videlicet, designans, a guidus sine 
mein, sine grati€, gue nosse cuperet fidéliter audives. Alphonsi 
regis dict. -et faét. lib. 3, c. 4, anét. Ant. Panormita. See aiso Axosh, 
105; ‘‘ Alonso of Gragon was wont to say of himself, Thad he was a 
&real necromancer, for that he used to ask counsel of the dead: 
meaning books.” The origin of the saying is ta be sotght at a still 
more remote period. Zeno, the Stoic, enquired of the oracle by what 
course of conduct he should live the best life. The god replied, ef 
TvyXpwTigorro rors vexpois (Diog. Laert. vii. x, § 3). f2gi Lat. cso 
consitiarit forte in adulationen: lapsuri sind. i32] Lat. gz ef ffs? 
gubernacuia rerum traflarunt. [34—88 8] The Consnsels. 
Placebo: added in réex, 

p. 87 ft) Lat, congressus ¢¢ colloguia fauniiarta. [6] dv reeti BovaAy, 
Gaisford, Pax. Gr B. 359. [10] Lat, Jediffones Privatas. [3] Aec 
agere, ‘The phrase is explained in Plutarch’s Certo/. p. 249 (North’s 
trans.); “‘ But hereby appeareth plainely, how king Vee did wisely 
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ordaine all other ceremonies concerning deuotion to the goddes, and 
specially this custome which he stablished, to bring the people to 
religion, For when the magistrates, bishoppes, priestes, or other 
religious ministers goe about any deuine seruice, or matter of religion, 
am herauld ever goeth before them, crying out aloud, FYec age: as to 
Say, doe this, or mindthis.” —[ 5] Indifferent persons: Lat. gui equ 
Suniel in nextram partem propendeant, (28) Lat. defezationes 
ton dantunt temporaneans aut ere natd sed etiam continuatas ti per- 
pelucs. The Latin adds gua curent separatine. [tg] Suits: Lat. 
kraiias, gravaminza. [20] Lat. coustita sudordinata diversa. 
[26] ‘The Latin adds, mercatoribus, artificthus.- [32} Lat. ad 
Pavictes camera constlis, 
p.g88 [6] Lat. se ad xutusm ejus applicabunt. 18] a Song of Placebo: 
, the Vesper hymn for the dead. “Pope Sixtus’s Breviary says, ‘ad 
vesperas, aésodté incipitur ab Antiphonf Placebo Domine in regione 
wivorium,’” (Nares' Glossary, s.v.) Chaucer (Persones Tade) has, 
some i Flaigrers ben the develes chapeleyns, that singen ay Alacedo.” 
Bacon followed the advice which he himself gave. At the conclusion 
of his speech for the Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, he said: 
“Mr Speaker, I haue (I take it} gone through the parts which I pro- 
pounded to my selfe, wherein if any man shali think I have sung a 
Placebo, for mine owne particular: I would have him know that I am 
hot so unseene in the world, but that I discerne, it were much alike far 
my private fortune a ¢acedo, as to sing a Adacedo in this businesse: but 
- Lhaue spoken out of the fountain of my heart.” 


FISSAY 21 


p. 89[3] Anzité. XL Occasio, gistar $ toylia, minuit oblatun:, pretinin 
angel, {at Sybiilz; the story is told by Aulus Gellius, Mog? _4 #7. 
I, Ge. (6) Lat. integrum temen pretinim posttula t. Adagia, p. 
687, ed, Grpneus: Fronte capillata est, post hac occasto cadpa, See 
also Phacdrus, v. 8, and Posidippi After, 13 in Brunck’s Anthelogia 
Th. 49. (9) Aatth. xr: Oceasio prinaem ansam vasis porrizit, 
deinde wentrest, [t4] Avedith. xvi; Nox jauz leve est pericuduint, 
St deve tideatur. [esj ibid. Péura pericuda Jadlurt, quam vincunt. 

p. 90[2) ibid, Docet pericudsusns Progredt gui acciftgitur, ef periculunt 
dingit remedio, [8] Argos: Fisch. Prom. 567, Gre. friarcus 1 * 
Hom. 77, 1. 403. Antith. x11. The Hedwez of Pixtos Hom, i. v. 
$45. See de Sag. Vet, c. vi. Perseus in the fable wore the helmet 
of Pluto when he slew the Gorgon Medusa. See the same fable en- 
larged in the De Augurentis, 1, 13. A note in the Prowas, fol. 15 4, 
is: “ Plutoes Helmett—Secresy Invisibility.” 


ESSAY 22 
Greatly enlarged from the ed. of 1672. 
p. ot [8] In the Prones of Formularies and Efegancies (Works vit. 


197 ed, Spedding} occurs this note, descriptive of the charadteys of some 
men; “Cunning in the humours of persons, and not in the conditions 
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of actions.” [g] Lat. personaruet vaturas et mores. [er] Lat. 
tin personarune adttibus ef temporidtus, . (13) Lat. comstitxtio 
ipsissinta, [13} ofone: Lat. Agwtinum. [6] J suppose the figure 
is taken from the game of bowls. Under the head of ‘' Bowd-A dey, or 
Bowling A dey,” Mares (Glossary) gives “a covered space for the game 
of bowls, instead of a bowling-preen.” He quotes, “‘whether it be in 
open wide places, or in close aéfres,—the chusing of the bowle isthe 
greatest cunning.” Ceunfry Content. G. Markham, p. 58 The 
Latin translator seems to have missed the point. He renders, ¢f non 
aditer fere usu sui prebent quam in viis guas sepe contriversnt, 
understanding 2ffey in its ordinary sense, and applied metaphorically 
to a narrow walk of life. [19] A saying of Aristippus ; Didg. Laert. 
MH. 73; ais dyverras Tous Sv0 yuprous dréareAov nat elon. It is quoted | 
again, Apfopk. 255. [20}—95 [14] And because. looked backe: added 
in 1626. 

p- 92 [1] Adv. ef Z£. 11. 9, § 2. “And therefore a number of subtile per- 
sons, whose eyes doe dwell vpon the faces and fashions of men; doe 
well know the aduantage of this obseruation; as being m pafwot . 
their abilitie: neither can it bee denied, but that itis a great iscouerie 
of dissimulations, and -a great direction in Businesse.” [5] Some- 
times: Lat. der vices. [8] Lat. wf cum: adiguidl propere et facts 
obtinere et ¢apedire cufias. (12] Lat. ad objedtiones ef scruples. 
[16] Lat. ae redus status gravioridus sermones, [21] he doubts: 
omitted in the Latin. [26] Lat. gwast se ipsum deprekenderet 
continerct, [32] Lat. desoditusn inducre vulium, 

p. o3[r] Lat. guia stbi velit tsta ovis meutatio. [2] Neh. ii. 1. 
[zo] Tac. Anew. XE yo. [1a] Lat. won daufife esi, [r7] Lat. 22 
vem fore preter missayt, [30] Lat. astutze species satis vafrea est, 
E32) Lat. wt tnde alterum trvetiat ef subruat. '33] Mr Spedding 
has suggested to me that probably the two competitors for the office 
of Secretary, here alluded to, were , Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Thomas 
Bodley. 

p. 94 [1] Lat. gud faonen se invicei aniice trattabant.. W [6] Lat. reduce 
iMud genus hominunt wtinime ambire. “"“[7| Lat. verba ilia cadlide 
prelata bond Jide arripuit.* [xr} THe Latin adds, ésaguam: 
scilice? ab alfera proiata. [12] The Latin adds csr fésa se 
vigente rt reputavet, [16] Various explanations of this proverb have 
been given; amo®y others that by Mr Singer in his edition of the 
Essays, suggested by a writer in the Gentleman's Mag. r7s4, p. 66. 
*'Te was originally, no doubt, ‘Cae in the pan,’ but thus popularly 
corrupted. The allusion is probably to the dexterous turning or s#z/?- 
ing the side of a pancake by a sleight of hand familiar tococks.” The 
Latin tYanslator was clearly at a loss for the meaning when he wrote 
quad Anglico proverizd Felem in aheno vertere satis absurde dicitnr. 
It appears to have be@#t a common saying. Nares (Glossary, 5. v.) 
quotes the following ; 

Damon smatters as well as he can of craftie phylosophie, 
And can fomrme caf in fhe panne very pretily. 
Damon and Pith. O. PT i, 103. 
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And again from the famous song of the Vicar of- Brady, ia which a caz- 

té-Ae appears to be synonymous with iurncoat : 

.When George in pudding-time came o’er, 

And moderate men Ipok’d big, Sir, 

I turn’d a cad-in-gan once more,.. . 

And so became u Whig, Sir. 4 

[16] Tat. cua ca verba, gue quis apud wlinnt profert, ineputat codie- 

pecenti, tanguam ab ipsa prolate. [22] Lat. xf gis i adios 
Spigula gquedam obligue torgueat. [25] Tac. divx. xiv. 57. E31] 
Lat. unge ed se magis in tuto continent, guast nihil diserte affir- 

, Ranies, et. rem ipsam mafore cum. voluptate shargi emicrusct, 

p. 95 [9]-sudden: omitted in the Latin. [12] Panis: “The body of ald 
St Paal’s church in London,was a constant place of resort for business 
and afhusement. Advertisements were fixed up there, bargains made, 
servants hired, politics discussed, &e. &c.” Nares, Gloss. s.'¥. Fre- 
quent allusions are made tait by Shakspere and the dramatists of his 
time. [15—19] Altered from the edition of 612, where this paragraph 
stands last; ‘‘Very many are the differences between cunning .gnd 
‘wisdome : and it were a good deed to set them dawne ; for that nothing - 

' doth more hurte in state then that cunnifig men passe for wise.” 
€:7] Lat. xderiovam-catalogum. [20] But, certainly, some there are : 
* Buen in businesse there are some’ (1622). [er] Resorts and Falls: 
git. Beriodos et pausas. Utal. de riusctte, et le caduie. The word 

resort’ appears to be used in the same sense in 4ez. ofL. i, 2,84; 
But such beeing the workemanship of God, as he doth hang the 

- greatest waight vpon the smallest Wyars, Mazina @ Mintois sus- 

_ fendens, it comes therfore to passe, that such Histories doe tather 
set forth the pompe of busines, then the true and inward #sorzs 
thereof.” In the corresponding passage of the De Augmentis, 11. 7, 
the last clause is given quam serum. ve ais fomnttes.et dexturas sub- 

| édioves, The same sentiment as is expressed in the Essay occurs 
again in the Adv. af L. it. 23, $30: “If we obserue, we shall find 
two differing ‘kinds of sufficiency, in Managing af businesse; some 
can make vse of occasions aptly and dexterously, but plotte little: 
some Can vrge and pursue their owne plottes well, but cannataccorm: 
modate nor take in: either #f which is very vnperfite without the 
other.” {z2] the Maine: Lat. viscera et tnteriora. {25] Looses : 
Lat. erities. t. et conclustonibus deliberdiorum, .¢ [k7—2g] 
Lat. ex hac re existimationem: guandam ancupantur, veel? ingenia 
gua ad deceruendum potius quam ad disputandum sint aftiorca. 
{29] In his “ Observations upona Libelf published in anno, F5g2” {e- 
| Suscttatio, p. 145, ed. 16571, Bacon describes his father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, as “ oné that was of the mind, that a Man, fa his private Pro- 
ceedings and Estate, and in the Proceedings of State, should rest upon 
the Soundnesse and Strength of his awn Courses, and not upon Prac- 
tise to Circumvent others ; according to the Sesdesce of Sadowon ; 
Vir Prudens advertit ad Gresgus suos, stultus autem divertit ad Do- 
«los.” ‘vpon abusing others’ (16;2). [32] Prov, xiv. re, 
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p. 96 [1] Comp. Adv, of £:11. 23, 48; “For many are-wise in cheir 
owne ways, that are eveak for gouernmente or Counsell, like Ants 
which is a wise creature for it self. Dut very hurtefull for the garden.” 
(2]rchard : omitted inthe Latin. [6] Secfefy: Lat. aszorem reipuh- 
fice. - [7] Specially to thy King, and Country: added in aéz5. [8] 
Ady. af £. ti. 23, 8 6: Of the Sctence of government Bacon says, 
‘But yet there is another part of this part, which differeth as puch 
from that wherof we haue spoken as seperve, & sidf Sasere-: the one 
moouing as it were to the circumference, the other to the. center: fox 
there is a wisedome of counsell, and againe there is a wisedome of 
“pressing a mans owne fortune; and they doc sometimes meet, and 
often severe.” [10] Hiwseldfe: Lat. commodum propriun, & [15] 
onely : added in r625. [1g] Affaires: Lat. negotia publica. [zo] 
_ Hands: ‘hand’ (1612), - o ~~ 
‘ p. o7 [1] Lat. srcicstros ef serves qi hac Ot HON. maculantur. [4] 
* And that’ (rg). [8] Servant: ‘servants’ {1612}. [1o—16] ‘ And 
yet that is the case; for the good &c." (1612). [12] Lat. serves e? 
BETSEY OS, . [14] and Envies: omitted in the Latin. [22] Egges: 
‘egge’ in the MS. of ed. of 1612. [25] Affaires + in the ed. of 1618 
the Essay ends herc. 
p. 8 [2] Cic. ad Quint, Frat 11. 8, [s} Lat. f# eritx sacrificang 
" gucenstantian fortune. (7] Lat. poichra tila sapientea sua. < 


ESSAY 24 


This Essay is little more than a translation of Avzétth. XL. 

p. 99 [1] Aatith. XL wert parius deformees sient. [4] ibid. Siced 

gud nobtitta tem in familiam tntroducund digniores fore sunt posterts ; 
tia ntovationes rerun? pleriingue presiant tis gue ad exempta yrrunt. 
[6] Lat. fea vera exenw siaria ef primordia ‘quando feltciter garcia 
sunt) tittationen: wlatis sequentis, ut pleriinumt, superant, [re] 
Lat. ef feert antral in violentis mmotibus. [xx] Andité. XL: Ovens 
pedicima tunevatio. Oni nova remedia fugit, nova nada opheritur. 
Novator maxininus tempus; quidud igitur teingus iniitentur ? Cur 
per sé res meeetenetitg 27 deferius, st consitia ts meedizs wor etter truer, 

» guis fntwerit mall?! Que usu obtinere, si non bona, at saltent apla 

_ enter se sunt. . [ra] of couree: Lat. decursz sole. [17] Lat. fivds 
grees, [18] Lat. apinin esse tamen tempor ibis. [21] Lat. wét 
confra nove veteribus ven usgueguague fame coucinne coke reritzt, 
From the expression which Bacon makes use of in the Aafithere, 
senediex nopilas adsque 274 fii? “LE rept presentia convellit, he had pro« 
bably in his mind Matt. ix. 16. 

»y. 100 [2] Lat. fanguan: advenae ant peregrini. (4] Lat” iv orbem 
agitatur. Froward: Lat. dsipertuna ef wrorosa,  Antith. XL 
Morosa marin vetentio ves turiuleaia est, gue ae novitas. Marrs 
serul, temporta iudtéria, “Quis novator tempus imttatur; gqued- 
wovationues tie tnsinuat, uf gsensus fadtunt? Quod prater spew evanit 
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cui prodest minus accepiue, cud. obgst magis molestrent. [zz] For 
otherwise : Lat. /flud enim pro certo habeas. [14] Lat. cud fecre- 
wientue est novitas, tlie fortune gratias habet ef tempor, x7] 
Lat. experiment@: novis in corfortbus politicis atedendis non uti. 
[24~27] Quoted again in Adz, af £. 1. 5, § 2. 


ESSAY 25 


Slightly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 16:12. 

p. tor [1] Lat. ceferttas nimia ef affedfata,  [8—32} And asin Races 
.. Dispatch: added in 16as. [xo] After ‘Speed* the Latin adds, 
sed in motu corundem Auriiliore ef equadili. [x3] Lat. wf dreve 
fenipore wtultem confecisse videantur. [16] Abbreviate: ‘make 
shorte' (1623) ; » Lat, zerrport Barcere. [18—20] at severall.,Manner : 
t by peeces, is commonly protracted in the whole’ {161 21, [zo] Sir 
Amyas Paulet, with whom Bacon went to France im 1576! see A pop. 
%. In Howell’s Fasweliar Letters (Vol. 11. lett, +7} the saying is 
attributed te Sir Francis Walsingham. that: added in 1625, 

p- 102 [1] rich: Lat. frediesa, [4] at a deare Hand: Lat. wage. 
[s—8] The Sfariaus,.comming : added in 165. The Sparfass ! 
comp. Thuc. I. 7o, $4. and Sjarxfards: see Bacon’s. “* Report in 
the House of Commons of the Eari of Salisburies and the Earle of 
Northampton’s Speeches” (Wesuscitatio, p. 32, ed. 1657}. [14] ‘back- 
wards’ (1612). [14—r6] and be more tedious by parcels, then he 
could haue bin at once’ (r6z2}). [18] Actor: Lat. ameterese. [24] Lat. 
foga preionga terraim verrens. [25] Lat. frausifiones bella. — [2g] 
Lat. géoriole captatrices. Lat. cave ue in veut ipsam ab inttio 
descendas, [30] Wils: ‘will’ (1612), but the MS, has ‘wills,’ [32] 

inde : added in 1625. of Speech: added in r62s. [33] Lat. 
Jodha, fore mtationis ante unguentum. 

p. 103 oe and Singling out of Parts: added in 1625. = [17] See Vai. 

Ffisi. cent. Vi. €xp. 597. 


Essay 26 
Shghtly enlarged and altered from ed. r6rz. ' 

p. 104 [6] 2 Tim. iti. 5. {8) Lat. gus xupantur solenniter, cuan pru- 
denies niruimee sint,. [og] Ter. Afeans. 111. 5, ©. fur) Lat. afedéta- 
tiones istas videre in quot formas se vertant, & quali xtanter arte 
quest Arospectivd.  [12} Prospectives: ‘perspectives’ (1612). [x4 
Close and Reserved: Lat. secret. [16] Lat. ef wideri volunt ples 
significare quam logue, [zo] well: Lat, fze. 

p. 105 [2} Cic. t# Fis. 6. = [4] think to heare it: Lat. se valere futant. 
(5] ‘and will goe on’ (rGr2). [6] Lat. fro admirtssis acct pint. [8] 
‘they will seeme to despise’ (1612). {10] Lat. gudzcio fiarate. [13] 
Not Aulus Gellius but Quintilian (x. 1}, who says of Seneca, si verse 
pondera situ fisstinis sententits non Jregissel, consensn potius erudi- 
foruni quant peerorum amore comprobareiur. It is queted again in 
the 4av. of £.164,85. A. Gadltws: § Gefizus’ (1612), — [15] Plat. 
Protag. 337. [19] Lat. segative ‘cbenier se applicant. far] Lat. 
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ex scrupulis ef difScultatibss #roponendts et predicendss. {26} Lat, 
decobter vet familiaris occiltus. [29-34] Seeming Hotse-men... 
Formall; added in 1625. = [30] Lat. opiniones: onder. [33] Lat. 
Ginwe Atpgusinod, Jovmatistam fastidipszun. 


*. ESSAY 27 

Entirely rewritten from the ed. of 1612, where it stands thus: “There is 
no greater desert or wildernes then to bee without true friends. For 
without friendship, society is but meeting, And as it js certaine, that 
in bodies inanimate, ynion strengthneth any naturall motion, and 
weakeneth any violent motion: So agongst meén, friendship multi- 

| plieth inies, and dinideth griefes. Therefore whosoeuer wanteth forti- 
tude, let him worshippe fviendship. For the yoke of fyyendshtp 
maketh the yoke of fortune more light. There bee some whose liues 
are, as 1f they perpetually plaid ypan a Stage, disguised to all others, 
open onely to themsehies, But pespetual! dissimulation is painfull ; 
and hee that js all Fortune, and no Nature is an exquisit Areriing, 
Live oot in continual ‘mother, but take some friends with Whom to 
communicate, It will vnfoid thy vnderstanding ; it will evaporate thy 
affections; it will prepare thy businesse. A man may keepe a corner 
of his minde from his friend, and it be but to witnesse to himselfe, that 
it 1s not tpon facility, but vpon true vse of friendship that hee Imparteth 
himselfe. Want of true friends, as it is the reward of perfidious na- 
tures; so is it an imposition ypon great fortunes. The one deserue ‘it, 
the other cannot scape it, And therefore it is good to retaine sin- 

' c¢rity, and to put it into the reckoning of Aondttion, that the higher one 
goeth, the fewer true friends he shall haue. Perfection of friendahip, 
is but a speculation. It is friendshi Pp, when 2 man can say to hithiselfe, 

’ TU loue this man without respect of vility, Iam open hearted to him, . 

I single him from the generality of those with whom J line; I make 
‘him @ portion of my owne wishes.” 

p. 106 [3] Arist. Pof 1, 1. [xe] it: Lat. Asesusorodi vtta sotifaria, 
[12] Lat aftiorsdus comtentpiationious,  [at} Lat. aghtis plus stent 
gua in porticiius pidlura. oe 

p. 107 [2] Adagia, p. 506. A comic poet quoted by Strabo xvi. p. 738, 

" punning upon the neste of Megalopolis, 2 town of Arcadia, said épyia 

“meydaAy or y peydAy wéAce. Strabo applies it to Babylon. Entered 

im the Promus, fol. 7 a. [3] Lat. Asief ef nxecessarit. [16] Lat. 
aun perfurbationes. doe cause and induce: Lat. randriniere 
solen f, {19] Lat. t agritudinibus anime. [25] The Latin adds 
ceras. ~ (27) Lat. fanguan: sud sigitio confesstonts ctvtlis. [3a] 

| Lat. aistantiam et eudiimitaien:. 


p. 108 [6] Lat. somene pratiosorum vel aypticorum regis. [zo] Tibe- 
rius called Sejanus, xe:verdy rédy Ppovriser (Dio Cass. cyrit. 4), OF 
soctum: daborum, as Tacitus has it (4am. iv, 2), [28} Plutarch, 


Pomp. 14: Quoted in Adv, of Lal, 24, § 5. [30] Lat.- sz curt 
Ceasar Offavio suo nepoti haredem Seéstituerst. (33) Lat. gv 
Cesaremn ad mortem swam pertraritz, [34] Plutarch, Fé. Cees. Gq. 

| ¥ - 
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p. 109 [2] The Latin adds wrerts sez. [4] Lat. sferare se cus 
senatun: non fam parvi habituruin, ui draittere tilum vellet donec 
wzor santutune fredius somntasset, [8] Cic, PAté, xii, rz. {z0] 
Dio Cass. LIV. 6. [20] Tac, Ase. 1v. 40. [22] Tac, A srr. IV. 74. 
{24) Lat. stmeélis aut efrazi ifiad suaforis amicttie exenpplnuane cernituyr. 
25] Piautianes: the ed. of 1625, and the Latin have fantfasrtees, 
[30] Dio Cass. LXxV¥. 15. 

p. 110 [6] Lat. sist per Aasce amicitias facla fuisset integra et perfecta, 
[xx] Hist. of Philip de Commines, trans. Danett, v. 5, p. 164 (ed. 1596). 
far} closenesse : Lat. ocenitatio considiorumt. [22] aj eo Pie xapdrap, 
a proverb of Pythagoras quoted by Plutarch (de educ. fuer. c. 17}. In 
Athenzus it is attributed to Demetrius Byzantius (Adagia, p. 441). 
See Diog. Laert. vist. 17, rh «= fas] Lat. guidus cogitationes suas et 
anxtelaies iihere inpertiant. . 

p. 111 [4] Paracelsi Opera, V1. 313, ¢d. Francof, 1605. $2 fagis tile ex 
materia convententt et pitlosophicd rafione a prudenti medico fat, 
et consideratis satis onmnidus circumisiantiis hominis thsi exhibeatur, 
func renovat ef instaural organa vila perinds ac si ign: apponatur 
ligna, gua@ pene entortuunt ignem refocitiant, ef causa sunt spien- 
dentis ef clare Jlanine. [s] Good, and: omitted in the Latin. 
[6] Lat. adsque auxifio notionunt chymicarunt. [8] Lat. ze redus 
naturaiibus. [24] Lat. clarescere veluti in diem. [26] Lat. agttat 
ef tn omnes partes versa, (31) Plutarch, T2eiw. 29. 

U. FI2 [ 16} yxy enpy TopuaTary, quoted by Cralen. See Adapia, P- 208, 
and Spedding’s Bacon, 11. 267, note. It occurs again in de Saf. 
Vei.c. 27, and Afgopk, 258: “ Heraclitus the Obscure said; 7Ae dry 
light was the best soni. Meaning, when the faculties intellectual are 
in vigour, not wet, nor, as it were, blooded by the affections.” 

[:6] See note on p. 37, 1. 12. 

p 13 [4] The Latin adds ¢anguam in speculo, aliguando, ut fit etiant 
an specuets. {12] Jain. i. 23. [14] Lat. Quantum ad negotia, 
wetus est: Meliss viderr oculos guanw: ocnium; licel nonnuldls hoc 
cavitiontur.  # trae vedle dicttur, Gc. [17-79] Or that, . Letters: 
omitted in the Latin. [21-24] Lat. efsf gutdane tare altum sapiaict, 
ui putent in sese esse omnia. Veruim guicquid dict possit in confra- 
rinw certune est, comsifiunt negotia dirigere et stadilire. 

p. 114 [1] Lat. constia illa a diversis manantingl licet cum fide et bona 
intentions prostiza). {r4] Lat. conszftis tséts disperses (ut gant digg 
tus). [26] Lat. non per Ayperbulem sed sobrie diflum esse ab antiguis. 
(27] In Diog, Laert. vit, 1, § 23 itis put in the mouth of Zeno Cittieus ; 
ipwrydets ti dors pidos, cAAas ey, eby. It occurs again in Arist. 
Magn. Mer. i. 15; Eth. Ewd. vis. 12. [28] Lat. guarde guider, 
si guisvererem reputat, amici ofiicia proprias cupyusgue Usres superent. 
[30] Lat. zu sedio operum aliguorun. (31) Lat. tt codfecatrone 
flit in matrimoniuim, consummatione conatuum et desidertorium 
MOTH. ; 

p. 115 [1] Lat. adeo ut fatumt inimaturin vix obsit. as it were: Lat. 
ut doquamur more tribulum aut firmariorum. - [5, 6] For.... 
Frexd: omitted in the Latin. {13] Lat, ad gua erudesctnias, 


- 
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{18} upon Termes: Lat. saved dicnitete. [23] The Latin adds 
in fadudd. 


. 
Essay¥ 23 


First published in the edition of 1597, enlarged in 1612, where it is called 
‘Of Expences, and again in r625, 
p. 116 (4] Lat. sfoutanen paugertas. [t2—-15] Certainly. . Part: added 


in 1625, [12] Lat. gat dfminutionem fortunarim suarum pati 
soeit, [17] #stefe? ‘estates’ (1612), (207 Wounds cannot be 
Cured without searching: printed as a quotation in 1597. faz] at 


all: added in r6z2, but omitted in MS. 

p. 117 [2] In the printed ed. of 1597 this clause stands, ‘yea and change 
them after;’ but the MS. which I have printed in the Appendix has 
the correct reading. [3—5] He..Certainties; added in ed. of 1622, 
except that for ‘it behoveth him to' the reading of that edition was 
“had neede.” The sentence is amitted in MS. [4] Lat. eson gue 


computation: subjacent, in certos reditus atgue etiam suntpius vertere 


convenst. [5-12] A Man..Decay: added in x62s. {x2} Lat. tx 
Perplexdé et obarata re familiar! Hberandd, [16—21} Besides. ... 
Estate: added in 1612, but omitted in MS. [21] Certainly, who: 
‘He that’ (rgq7'. 

E'issAY 2g 


Greatly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 1612. In its present form, 
though in a Latin dress, it was incorporated in the De Augmurentis, 
viii. 3. The Latin translation is said to have been by Hobbes of 
Maimesbury. In the ed. of 1612 the title of the Essay is ‘Of the 
greatnesse of Kingdomes,” und in the Latin translation, De proferen- 
dis tutperii finidbus, ‘The beginning of the Essay seems to have been 
the discourse Of the true greatness of the kingdom of Britain,” 
written in 2608, which was never completed, but was turned into a 
general treatise “Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates.” 
p. 118[zj—p. 119[7] The Speech. .serve: greatly altered from ed, of 2612, 
where it stood thus: ‘‘ The speech of TAemistecies, which was arro- 
gant in challenge, is profitable in censure. Desired at a banquet to 
touch a Lute, hee said, ee could not fiddle; but he could make a 
swmait Lowne to become a great Citie, This speech at a time of solace, 
and not serious, wis vnciuill, and at no time could be decent of 2 
mans selfe, But it may haue a pretie application: For to speake truly 
of politikes & Statesmen, there are sometimes, though rarely, those 
that can make a small estate great, and cannot fiddell, And there bee 
many that can fiddell very cunningly, and yet the procedure of their 
Art is to make a flourishing estate ruinous & distressed. For certainly 
those degenerate Arts, whereby diuers politikes and Gouernors doe 
gaine both satisfaction with their Masters, and admiration with the 
vulgar, deserue no betrer name then fidling; if they adde nothing to 
the safetie, strength, and amplitude of the States they gouerne.” 
[6) Plutarch, Them, 2; Cron, 9: Adv. af £. 1. 3, $7. [8] holpen a 
little with a Metaphore: Lat. ad sensam pollticum tfransiaia. 
. ¥2 
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[9] expresse: Lat. ofttine descritunt ef distingrettt. differing ; 
Lat. suction inter se discresantes. [x1] Statesmen: Lat. sewaferes 
adiosqgue ad negotja publica admetos, gui usquant fueraunt, [15] fid- 
dle very cunningly: Lat. 74 cttharé aut lyrd (hoc est aulicts tricis) 
wire artifeces, 

p. 119 [8] Governours: the Latin adds sain spernendi. Eg] ‘l'ac. 
adnan, V1. 4g, XVL 18, Mannage : ametaphorfrom horsemanship, See 
Adz, of L. u, 20, $11; So as Diogexes opinion is to be accepted, who 
Commended not them which absteyned, but them which sustayned, and 
could refraine their Mind in Precifftie, and could giue vato the 
mind (as is vsed in horsmanship} the shortest stop or turne,” (13) in 
Power, Meanes, and Fortune: omitted in the Latin. [zo] vaine: 
Lat. vanis ef ninits arduis. [24] ‘The greatnes of a State in bulke 
or territory’ (1612). [29] by Cards and Maps: Lat. fadwdis. 
Cards; ‘Carts’ (x6ra]. [30] not any Thing amongst: ‘nothing 

- among’ (1612). [33] Power and Forces: ‘greatnes’ (r61a). 
{33] After ‘ Estate,” the ed. of r6rz adds; ‘‘Certainly there is a kind 
of resemblance betweene the Kingdome of heauen, and the Kingdomes 
¥pon the earth.” The same figure is employed by Bacon in his 
speech on the Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, 17 Feb, 1606—7, 
and in the discourse ‘‘OF the true Greatness of the Kingdom of 
Britain” written in 1608. See Bacon’s H’erks, Vu. pp. 40, 49, ed. 


Spedding. 

p. r2a(z] Matt. xiii, 31. [4, 5] ‘States that are great in Territory, 
and yet not apt to conquer or inlarge’ (1612!. [6] some: ‘others’ 
(2612). of: ‘or’ (1642). [7] ‘foundation’ (16x). 


[10o—r2] ‘goodly Stables, Elephants, (if you wil) Masse of treasure, 
Number in Armies, Ordinance, and Artillerie, they are all but 2 
Sheep &c.’. (1612). [z4j stout and warlike: ‘militarie’ (1612). 
[r4}—p. 121 [16] Nay..Themselues; added in 1625. = (16) Virg, £ed. 
~ VIE 52. | {24] And the Defeat was Easie: Lat. ca autent opintone 
futt facilior. [28] Plut. Addex. 31; North's trans. p. 735. The 
saying is again quoted in 4dv. of 4.1. 7, $ 11. See also Arrian, 
bap Afex, ut. 1g. [ag] Plut. Zwexé. 27; North’s trans. p. 560. 
p. 121 [4] This saying ts attributed to Mutianus the general of Vespasian 
in the discourse *Of the true greatness of the Kingdom of Britain,’ 
from which the whole passage is repeated, Magchiavelli discusses the 
question in Disc. sepr. Liv. u. 10, where he tellS the tale of Solon an 
Croesus, for which see Lucian, Charon. Diogenes Laertius (tv. 48; 
gives asa saying of Bion’s ray wAouror vetpa mpaynarwr, and allusion is 
made to itin Plutarch (Agts &- Cleo. c. 27): “ But he that sayed first, 
that money was the sinew of ali things, spake it chiefly in my opinion, 
in respect of the warres” (North's trans. p. 862, ed. 1595}. [r6—20] 
For this sentence the ed. of 1612 has: “The helpe is mercenary aides. 
But a Prince or State that resteth ypon waged Companies of forraine 
Armes, and not of hisowne Natives, may spread his feathers for a time, 
but he will mew them soone after.” [7] The Latin adds cus copie 
- mative desint. See Machiavelli Disc. sefr. Liv. ul. 20; Princ, 14. 
{22, 23] That the same People ar Nation, shouid: ‘to’ (1612) [23] 
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Gen. xlix.9, 14. [24] ‘laid betweene’ [r612), jt be, that: added in 
1625. [zs]over-laid with Tares: ‘ouercharged with tributes’ (1612), 
[25}--p. rze [3] should ever. . 7 yiéué¢: added in 1625. — [29] For these 
Excises or Acceses see Howell's Fam. Left, sect. 1. lett. 6, ed. rags. 
Whiting to his father from Amsterdam, he says: “ Twere cheap living 
here, were it not for the monstrous Accises which are tmpos’d upon 
all sorts of Commodities, both for Belly and Back; for the Retailer 
payes the S/afes almost the one Moity as much as he payed for the 
Commodity at first, nor doth any murmur at it, because it goes nat to 
any Favount, or private Purse, but to preserve them from the 
Sfastard, their common Enemy as thev term him; so that the saying 
is truely verified here, Defend oe, and spend sie: With this Accise 
principally, they maintain all their Armies by Sea and Land, with 
their Garrisons at home and abroad, both here, and in the Jeaies, and 
defray all other public charges besides,” 

p. taz [3] #2 “bee euer’ (1612)..  [g—6] ‘ Nobilitie & Gentlemen 
multiplying in too great a proportion maketh &c.’ (1612). [4] Sfeves: 
Lat. reents ef statibus. [s] Modeiity and Gentlemen: Lat. nobiles — 
ef palrice atgue (guos vocantus) generost, [8] in effect: added in 
1625. (o} Labourer: Lat. sancitia ef operariz. ‘like as it Is 
in copices, where’ {r6r12], f10] stadales: Lat. candicum sive arbo- 
WUML HLL IOT UM. [rz—18]) So in Countries. Strength: altered from 
ed. of r612, where it stands thus: ‘And take away the middle people, 
& you take away the infantery, which is the nerwe of an Armie: and 
you bring it to this, that not the hundreth pole will be fit for a helmet, 
and so great population and little strength.’ {18—34] This, which 
-...Hirelings; added in 162s. [23] The Afiddle Peopie: Lat. 
colons et infertorts ordinis komines. [25] fftst. of Flex. 7, p. 73—75, 
ed. 1622: “ /aedesures at that time began to be more frequent, whereby 
Arrable Land {which could not be manured without People and 
Families} was turned into Pasture, which was easily rid by a few 
Heards-men ; and Tenancies for Yeares, Lives, and Af i iii (where- 
upon much of the Veomanrte lined) were turned into Demesnes. 
This bred a decay of People, and {by consequence) a decay of 7 ewes, 
Churches, Tifhes, and the like. The King likewise knew full well, 
and in no wise forgot, that there ensued withall ypon this 2 decay and 
diminution of Ss#igidier and fares; for the more Gentlemen, euer 

* the lower Bookes of Suésidies. In remedying of this inconuenience, 

the Kings Wisdome was admirable, and the Parfiamzer?s at that time. 

fnclosures they would not forbid, for that had beene to forbid the 
imprauement of the Patrimonte of the Kingdome: nor 7rllage they 
would not compell, for that was to striue with Nature and Y¥etilitie. 
But they tooke a course to take away depopulating /#cZosures, and 
depopulating Pastxrage, and yet not by that name, or by any Impe- 
rious expresse Profidttion, but by consequence. The Ordenazce 
was, fat ali Houses of Husbandry, that were used with muentie 

Acres af Ground, and upwards, shouki bee maintained and kept up 

Jor exer; together wath a competent Proportion of Land te be ysed 

and occupied with them; and in oo wise to bee seuered from them, 
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as by another Srafxée, made afterwards in his Successors time, was: 
more fully declared. This vpon Forfeiture to be taken, not by way of 
Popular Adfien, Yut by seizure of the Land it selfe, by the King and 
Lords of the Fre, as te halfe the Profits, till the Houses and Lands 
were restored. By this meanes the Houses being kept vp, did of 
necessitie inforce a Dwelfer; and the proportion of Land for Occupa- 
tion being kept vp, did of necessitie inforce that Dawedfer not to be a 
Begger or Coffager, but a man of some substance, that might keepe 
Hiends and Serusnts, and set the Plough on going. This did wonder- 
fully concerne the Mfigk/ and Manner-hood of the Kingdome, to haue 
Fermes, as it were of a Séfanderd, sufficient to maintaine an able Body 
out of Penurie, and did in effect amortize a great part of the Lands of 
the Kingdome vnta the Hold and Occupation of the Veomanrie ar 
Middle-Peatie, of a Condition betweene Gentlemen, and Cottagers, 
or Fesants. Now, how much this did aduance the Metter Power 
of the Kingdome, is apparant by the true Princigles of Warre, and 
the Examples of other Kingdomes. For it hath beene held by the 
generall Opinion of men of best Judgement in the Warres (howsocuer 
some few haue varied, and that it may receiue some distinction of 
Case) that the principall Strength of an Armic consisteth in the 
fnfanterie or Foot, And to make good /#fanferie, it requireth men 
bred, notin a seruile or indigent fashion, but in some free and plentiful 
manner. Therefore if a State runne most to Neébdenen and Gentie- 
met, and that the Auséandsncn and Plough-imen bee but as their 
Work-folkes and Labourers, or else meere Cetéagers (which are but 
Housed-Beggers) you may have a good Caratlerze, but neuer good 
stable Bands of Feet; like to Cofdice- Heads, that if you leave in 
them Staddies too thicke, they will runne to Bushes and Eriars, and 
haue little cleane Wnuder-wood. And this is to bee seene in France, 
and /éaéze, and some other Parts abroad, where in effect all is Nedédesse, 
or Pesantrie, I speake of People out of Townes, and no Middle 
People; and therefore no good Forces of Feed; Insomuch, as they are 
inforced to imploy Mercenarie Bands, of Swifzers, and the like, for 
their Saffasroxs of Foot. Whereby also it comes te passe, that those 
Nattoxs haue much People, and few Souddiors. Whereas the King 
saw, that contrariwise it would follow, that Lxgdand, though much 
lesse in Territorie, yet shotld haue infinitely mage Sonmdionrs of their 
native Forces, then those other Nations haue. Thus did the King 
secretly sowe Afid'raes teeth, wherevpon (according to the Poets 
fiction) should rise vp Arsecd xten for the seruice of this Kingdome.” 
[aa4k—p. 123 [2] And thus..../fady: ‘Certainely /erg7/ coupled Armes 
and the Plough together well in the constitution of ancient /fady' 
(1612). 

p. 123 [3]—p. 124 [34] Neither..appeareth: added in 1625. {ag] Dan. 
iv, 10, &c, See Machiavelli Desc. safr, Lito. ui. 3. [zo] Comp. the 
treatise ‘'Of the true greatness of the Kingdom of Britain.” WH’erés, 
Vil. Pp. 52. [26] Comp. Machiavelli Dzse. sage. £72), 1.6, [30] See 
Bacon's Speech on the Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, p. 23, 
ed. iG4r. mice: Lat. darci. @F dificzrics. 
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.p. 124[5] Comp. Bacon's Speech on the Post-Nati of Scotland, p. £3, 
ed. 1641. [2r} containe: Lat. freuere. [30] Mr Ellis in his note 
on the De Angmentis, vit. c. 3 { Works, l. p. 79 } quotes among the 
foreign generals who held high commands in the armies of Spain, 
‘¢ Bourbon, Prosper Colonna, Pescara, Egmont, Castaldo, Parma, Pic- 
colomini, Spinola.” He adds, ‘‘ Of these, however, one or two might 
almost be called Spaniards; and it must be remembered that the domt- 
nions both of Charles V. and of his successors extended beyond the 
natural limits of the Spanish monarchy.” The late Mr Buckle (47 ist. of 
Civ. 11. Bo} regarded this practice at the end of the 17th century as 
one of the signs of the decay of Spain. [33] Pragnenticall Sanc tios. 
See Mr Ellis's note (Words, 1. p. 798); ‘Soon after the accession of 
Philip the Fourth a royal decree or Pragmdtica was published which 
attempted to carry out some of the recommendations of the council, 
and which gave certain privileges to persons who married, and further 
mmunities ta those who had six children.” now: Lat, dec azo, 
i.e. 1622, when the De Augmentis was published. Mr Sidney Walker 
(Crit. on Shakespeare, iW. 216} conjectured that we should read ‘new.’ 

p. 125 [1-4] ‘Sedentary and within-doores Aits, and nice manufactures, 
that require rather the finger then the hand or arme, haue in their 
nature a contrariety to a disposition militar’ {r672'. [6] Travaile : 
‘pain’ {612}. [BL p. 127 [28] Therefore. Arming: added in 1628. 
[xx] Staves: Lat. mon ingenuos sed servos plerumague. did md: 
Lat. expedicbaniur. [16] Lat. gue propierea alficiendi aut saitem 
freile recipiendi sunt. [29] Plutarch, Rev. 28; Leny, 1, 16. 
[34} though not wisely: Lat. son nimis frudenter quidem sed dtlt- 
gentler frnied. 

p. 126 [1] The Latin adds wi cézes ani beditgeratores essent. {3] The 
Latin adds Britannd. [5] Lat. Turce idem institutune, lege suc 
pauludunt exttmulati, Aodie retinent. (25] Occasions (as may be 
pretended): Lat. cansas ant saliem pravtex fis. 

p. 127 [6] Politique: Lat. puélice. [30—34} ‘& to the politike body 
of a Kingdome or estate, a ciuill warre is as the heate of afeuer: but 
an honourable forraine warre is like the heate of exercise’ {1612}. 
[33] Bacon (Ast. of Hen. 7, p. 68, ed. 1622) says of the rebellion of Sir 
John Egremond, ‘‘when the King was aduertised of this new /sesvr- 
reiton (being almost a Ferner, that tooke him euery yeare} &c.” 

wp. 128 (1] and..HeMftth: added in 1625. [3] After ‘Cormpt? the ed. 
of 1612 has; ‘‘States liberall of naturalization, are capable of great- 
esse: and the jealous states that rest vpon the first tribe & stirpe, 
quickly want body to carrie the boughes and branches. Many are the 
ingredients into the receit for greatnesse.” This was expanded in 1625 
into the paragraph beginning p. 123. |. 18. [3]—p. 130 [g] But howso- 
ever..To conclude: added in 1625. [ro] In his Considerations 
touching a Warre with Spaine, p. 59, ed. 1629, speaking of the power 
of that country, Bacon says; ‘‘ which Power, well sought into, will be 
found, rather to consist ina Veterane Army, (such as vpon setrerall Occa- 
sions and Pretensions, they haue euer had on foot, in one part or other 
of Christendome, now by the space of (almost) sixscore yeares,) than in 
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. the strength of their Dominions, and Prouinces.” [x4] Lat. Afon- 
archia guadaut epitome est. [15] Cic. ad Aft, x, 8. [zz] Fought 
in Sept. pc. 3t_between the fleets of Antony. and Octavianus. 

. [23] Lefanto: Lat. Insulas Cursolares. The battle of Lepante 

| was fought a.o. 1571 off the Kurzolariislands. Cervantes lost hishand 
in the engagement, [24] Lat. circelumme in nariéus Turce Posuit, 

PB 229 [5] “Their Greatuesse consisteth in their Treasure: Their 
fveasure in their /xdies: And their J adzes, (if it, bee well weighed,) 
are indeed butan Accession to such, as are Masters by Sea.” Costs?- 
derations touching a Warre with § Paine, p. 72, ed. 1629. [26] able 
to enflame all Mens Courages: Lat. fof ef tania Jnerunt ef tas 
insignd Splendore coruscantia, ut peCloribus snoviditurni, eliam masi- 
me congiaciatis, igniculos subdere, eague ad Fellas in flamurare 

- Polwerint, 

p. 130 [ro] Matt. vi. 29; Luke xii. 2c. as the Scerigfire saith: added 
In r625, [rz] this: ‘the’ {1612}, fr2] ‘But certainly’ (16412). 
[74-20] to adde..Chance: ‘by ordinances and constitutions, and 

~maners which they may introduce, to sowe greatnesse to their pos- 

. teritice and succession. But these things are commonly left to chance’ 
'y612}, " 


" Essay 30 | 
First published in the edition of 1597, slightly enlarged in 1612, and 
again in 1626. 
p. 131 (6, 7] #of- omitted in 1597, first added in 1Gi2. [za] Lat. gsi 
faaen in seneftute fandeis velué dediia ecéiventyur. [12) After 


‘still’ the ed. of z612 has: ‘‘Certainly most lusty old men catch.their 
death by that aduenture.” [r2] For Age willnot be Defied: added 
in 1612; omitted in MS. {13] ‘any sudden’ (x597, 1612). 
(15-17) For it is..then one: added in 1612 but omitted in MS. 
[26] Possibly Bacon had in his mind what Machiavelli says tothe same 
effect (Désc.t.26). [17] Lat. ger ‘enim magnon, [19}—p. 132[3] Ex- 
amine,,Body: added in 162s. E18) The Latin adds sensiones. 
[22] Lat. ae coasueta redadas. 

p. 132 [6] ‘is the best precept’ {z597, 1612). [6é—16] As for.. Nature: 
added in 1625. [8] Lat. gefies coktbitavec. fro] Lat. feeseitiasn 
atte dpressam ef non comimentcatam. [13] Wonder, and: omitted in 
the Latin. [8] for: ‘to’ {1599). (20—246 1 commend. .Jesse: 
added in 1625. [2s] your: ‘the? (rgg7}, (26) Lat. constiguen: 
PHERICOVNHE, [27] Lat. dum vades, corpore tuo utere: nec sis nines 
delica tus, [go] The Latin adds adsgue siudié medications. 
[30}—p. 133 [6] added in r6x2 but omitted in MS. [3x] Celsus, de 
Med, 1. 1, 

. 133 (6) Lat. redur acouiret. [3] ‘humors’ (597, 16121. [10] Lat. 
regilares ef vigidi. [r4] combine: ‘c:nnpound’ {rso9q). of either 
sort: ‘of both sorts’ (1séy, 1612}, 


— 
Ll 


Essay 31 * 
First published in z6izs. 
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py 134 [ro] Lat. foctee vrepertiunt. [r2] Bacon deseribes Henry 7 as — 


“having the composition of a wise King (Sfowf without, and apprehen- 


- give within).” Ffzrt. of Aen. 7, p. 146. (erl Lat. feano enioe ef 


fenebris aluntur suspiciones. 


p. 135 [t] Lat. astgelos esse aut sandtos. [5} Lat. remedia parere ac 


sf suspiciones essen! vera. [zr] Buzzes: Lat. svanes Sond. 
(12] Lat. exteruo artificio. foo] Lat. casts were is ef circumespec- 
fvent. [24] Lat. diverdium kadetur apua fiados, Antfith, XLV: 
Suspicio Aden absefvit. Mr Singer gives as another form of the pro- 
verb, Sospetto dt Tiraune fede non arma. 


- 


ESSAY 32 


First published in 1597, enlarged in z6r2, and again in 1425. In, 
the ‘Short notes for civil Conversation’ (Works, vit. p. 109), para- 
graphs 4—8 are almost verbatim a repetition of this Essay. 

136 [7] Lat. cetera sterties ef sezunt, Comp. Plutarch’s Jferads, 
trans. Holland, p. &; ‘‘to be able to speak of one thing and no moré, 
is first and formest in my. conceit no small signe of ignorance.” 
[9] when it is once perceived : addedin r625. [ro] Part: ‘kind’{16ra). 
rr] Lat. avnseet sermonis prebere. give: ‘guide’ in the printed 
ed, of 159%, but ‘giue’ in the MS, which is printed in the Appendix to 
the present volume. = [14] ‘It is good to varie and mixe speech, &c.’ 
(1597, 1612). (76) Lat. qrastiones cine pasttrves. (17—19] For 
it is a dull Thing, .farre; added in 162s. [x8] Lat. ra adegud 
subjetio diutius harere. (20] As for Jest, &e.: ‘But some thinges 
are priuedged from iest’ (1597, 1612}, 


p. 1a7[2—7] Yet there be..,. Loves: added in 1625. [7] Ovid, Afer. 11. 


E2F- (8, 9] And generally. , Bitternesse: added in 1612, but both 
this sentence and the next are omitted in the MS. {13} Lat. 
placebit in meuitts, [16] Lat. scteutizme suave ostentand. 
(x8—25] But let..Galliards: added in r625. faa] Lat. Secret fde- 
cites stoderaxt sotent sattantibis. [29] ought to be seldome, and 
well chosen: ‘is not good often’ (1597, 1612). [30—32] I knew.. 
Himsctfe: added in 16235. 


p. 138 [2] ‘as whereunto’ (1597, 1672}. [3--6] Speech of Teuch.,.. 


a 


any Man: added im 1612, but omitted in MS. [3] Lat. adios pungens 
af WeddiCans. [9@6] Lat. zestar cam pt aperit in quo spatiari ice, 
som THe regia: ong deduct? douruse. [6-14] Lknew.. Dinner: 
added in 1625. Lat. scosnta aliguod, [16] Lat. afte fogud ef 
accomodate. fro] ‘sheweth’ (1597, r612). [2x] Setled: ‘set’ 
(1597). [24} As itis betwixt the Grey-hound, and the Hare: added 
in t625. Comp, Adv. af L. 1.14, § 6. [27] Lat. abrasive guiddant 
esiet ingratum. 


Essay 33 


First published in 1625. The Latin title is ‘De plantationthus popu- 
dorunt, ef coloniis.’ 


p. 139 [2] Primitive: omitted ia the Latin. = (3] Comp. Luer. v. 823, 4. 
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[33a] Lat. fredfus uber ef Pocnples. [26] Lat. sued tattits cofonfarune, 
[21] Lat. ersdes ef davtnats. (azj Lat. corvunepit et perdi, 

p. 140 [1] Lat. Hayuswtodi ent homines proffigali instar erronum 
argunt, (3) Lat. ef colonte fastidio afictentyr. Lat. szenctas ef 
itteras in patriam mitient in plantationis prajudictum et dedecus, 
[6] Lat. prwecipue sint artifices yenerum sequentinnt, [7] Carpen- 
ters, loyners: Lat. Agave? dignari. [x0] Lat. adds cervtstars eZ 
Attyusmodt, [ir] Lat. escolerforins ef pocudentoris2. [r2} Lat, 
sive culturd. [18] The Latin adds seZones, pepones, cucnuzeres. 
E19] The Latinadds siifgzant. [27] Meale: Lat. farina ounigenc. 
{31] The Latin adds czsrrczede. The Latin adds, Precifie auten 
piscationibus incumbendunt, (unt ad sustentationem colonia, ts 
ad duerium exfportatiotis. 

p. 141 [2] Lat. Aorrets pudbiicis assigne tur, [6] Lat. wmerces natives. 
83] Lat. wt exportatio ecarum itn loca nbi maxime in pretio sunt 
snanptus levet. [9-12] The order of these clauses is inverted in the 
Latin. {1r] In Captain John Smith's West. of Virginia, p. 165, ed. 
1626, among the answers given by him to the commissioners for the 
reformation of Virginia, we find the following:— Quest, 2. What 
concelue you should be the cause, though the country be good, there 
comes nothing but Tobacco? Avsw. The oft altering of Governours 
it seemes causes euery man make vse of his time, and because Corne 
was stinted at two shillings sixpence the busheil, and Tobacco at three 
shillings the pound, and they value a mans labour a yeere worth fifty 
or threescore pound, but in Corne nat worth ten pound, presuming 
Tobacco will furnish them with all things: now make a mans labour in 
Core worth threescore pound, and in Tobacco but ten pound a man, 
then shall they haue Come sufficient to entertaine all commers, and 
keepe their people in health to doe any thing, but tilt then, there wil! 
be Jittle or nothing to any purpose.” [12] The Latin adds £2 vezia- 
nidus deserirs. {r3] but too much: omitted in the Latin. Lat. 
Hague ligna ad adificta, naves, att efusmadi urus apta, inter proect- 
fuas merces nusmteranda, [16] Lat. sadts xnigr? conf tie per calorem 


salts. [18] growing Stlke: Lat. seston: vegetabtie. [24] The 
Latin adds séwiltfer ef alia gue pergutr£ possunt. Lat. werzens 
Jodinis ué confidas nimium prasertin: a principio. fas] Lat, 


foding enim fadlaces sunt ef sumptuose, et ? pulcaré ta&lantes, 

[33}-p. 142[3] Let not., Number: Lat. Avrsus, Colonia a numerosiony, 
conciizo {inietiigo in regione, matre colonia, residente} non pendeat: 

nec ob conirtiutiones exiguas mtiititudind aimta subjiciatur: sed sit 
HUNTS coruH, gui Hegotia Colonie procurant ef ordinant, modera- 

fws. [6] Lat. vetPigadtous ef fortorits. fo] Lat. 22 gaascungue 

wediat partes. [10] of Caution: omitted in the Latin. 

p. 142 [11] The Latin adds ant suSeroneres, [r4——-16] Lat. x# cofar? 
dene vidlitant, tec penurid afitcantier. [18] Lat. zn foces faluei- 
tosis #f agHosrs. [2t] Lat. parelatiot fares tH su ferioris YORLRS 
partes ef ab aguts remotiores ascendendurm. [24] Lat. gue crés, 
guos veristmite est putridos aliter sepe futuros, condiautter. 

p. 143 [3] Lat. uf plantatie ex sese propageiur nec sember ab exteruts 
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pendent. [8] Lat. if adiud est quam proditio mera profusiogue 
Hasieuines comipliur tide, 
ESSAY 34 , 
wreatly enlarged from the ed. of 1622. 

p. r44 [1] Promnus, fol. 2 a, ‘Divitie impedimenta virtutis: The bag- 
gaze of vertue.”- — (2, 3] The Rowan. .dmpedimenia: omitted in the 
Latin. [3] Andiié. vi; Non aliud divitias dixerim, quam tmpedt- 
menia virtutis; nan virtuts ef mecessaria@ sunt, ef graves, [5] nor 
teft behinde: omitted in the Latin. [4] loseth, ar: omitted in the 
Latin. {10} Eccl. v. t. [za-—14] Lat. Possessie divitiarust nuiid 
voluptate damintsnt perfurtdil, quantum ad sensi, Antith, v0 
Divitiarum magnarum vel custodia est, vel dispensalic gurdamt, vet 
famas at nudius usys. Annon vides iapiidis ef id genus deliciis 
fingé pretia, ut possil exse aliguis magnarum divitiarum usus? 
[16] The Latin adds ef inflatio ad ipsts. [21] you will say: added 
in 1625. Lat. stmt earum ved in oc maxime cera posse. 

p. 145 [1] Prov, xviii. sx; in the Latin the whole verse is quoted. 
[2] Lat. Sed caute Salomon. [9] Lat. star mtonach: alicujus aut a 
secudo cbstvact:. [11] Cic. pro Rabtr. Post. 2. [13]—p.147 (32) Heark- 
en also. .. Service! added in 1625. [15] Prov. xxviit. 20. [27] Lat. 
per, tnfesticiam et scelera. [30] Lat. xegue fancen ipsa ontnine 
PunOCe nS CFE. 

p. 146 [2] The Latin adds ef ducva rustica. [6] Lat. dives erat, .sylvis 
fant c@duis quan grandioviéts. [15] fuat. ausndinerirn ef merca- 
ivan re, [13} younger: omitted in the Latin. [19] Lat. fecra ex 
professions. [24] Lat. serwos ef sninistros altenos in dantunoe 
dominerum corrumpat. [26] Lat. avtifictose ef vafre, [27] Lat. 
guce omnes mevile damtnanda sunt, 

p. ta7 [5] Lat. Aomdiues forlunarunm andiarunt guandogue extodlent. 
[16] Lat. viv fortunarion dispendia vitabtt. [24] Lat. per servitisese 
reguni aut magnatum dignitatem guandam hadbent. [29] Tac. 
Amn. MIU. 42. [a2, 33] ‘Neither trust thou much others, that seeme 
to despise them’ {1612}. [33] Antith. vi: Divitias contemnuni qur 
aesperaii. « 

p. 148 [2] Prov. xxiii. 5. (4] Lat. mortédserds. [s] Lat. anu? wsued 
prdiica, aut liberigcognaits @f aoieis. [ro] In his Adzice fa fre 

om King, touching Mr. Sutions Estate, Bacon said, it “seemeth to me, 
asa Sacrifice without Sait: Having the Matertadsy, of a Good lnten- 
fiom, but not powdred, with any such Ordinances, and Institutions, a5 
may preserve the same from turning Corrupt; Or, at least, from 
becomming Ussaveury,and of little Use.” Mesuscifativ, p. 265. This 
was written in 1613. = [14] thine Advancements: Lat. dona fea. 


Essay 35 


This Essay is omitted in the Latin translation. 
p. 149 [5] « Sam. xxviii. 19, The witch of Endor is called szudzer pytho- 
nem Fades in the Vulgate, as having the spirit of Python, like the 
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girl at Philippi in Acts xvii. 16. [7} The verses are Virgil’s (Aix. 
111. 97}, but adapted from Hom. /4 xx. 307, 3. [rz] Seneca, Afed’. 
H. 374—8. (re) Her, trr. 124. 

p. 150 [3] Plut, déex.2. [10] Appian, Bed?. Civ. tv. rag. [11] Sure 
tonius (Gadd. 4} tells it of Augustus, not Tiberius. [13] Tac. Fest. 
¥. 13. [17] Suet. Dow, 23, The same story is teld in the Adv. of 
£. 1 7, § 4, and in a letter fram Bacon to King James ona Digest of 
the Laws of England. [21] “One day when King Henry 2he Stirth 
{zeose Innocencie gaue hive Holines) was wasking his hands at a 
gveat Feast, and cast his Eye upon King Henry, then a young 
Youth, Ae said; This is the J.ad, that shall possesse quietly that, that 
we now strive for.” fist. of Hen. 7, p. 247. Shakspere has intro- 
duced the incident (3 A’e#. 6, rv. 6}, ‘Come hither, England’s hope : 
If secret powers, &c,” See Holinshed, ai. p. 678 4, ed. 1587. 
[24] The same story is told by De Thou (Afirt. Lib. xxi. ad Jin.), 
who says the Agtrologer was Luca Gaurico, an Italian. But Bayle 
(J7¢7, art. Henri 1.) has shewn that Gaurico’s predi¢tions, made in 
r552 and 1556, were wholly different. I am indebted ta Mr Daniel, 
of the Battersea Training College, for the following quotation from 
Les Propheties of Nostradamus (1 cent, 35 quatr. ed. 1568). 

Le lyon ieune le vieuzx surmontera, 

Es champ belligue par singeniier dusile, 

Dans cage dor les yeux luy creuera, 

Deux classes une puis mouvirv mort crueiie. 
In the ed. of 1668 the last line runs Deir slaves une, Bour Sc, 
[33] Henry 2 of France was killed at a tournament in 15 59. 

p- 15% [3] Another form is given in the Ancigut Scottrck Prophectes, 

edited for the Bannatyne Club, 1333; | 
When Hemre is. come and also gone, 
SCOTLAND and ENGLAND shall be all one. 
(15) Mr Daniel has suggested to me that the ‘Baugh’ is probably 
the Bass Rock, and the ‘May’ the Isle of May in the Frith of Forth. 
Compare The Complaynt of Sir D. Lyndsay (Words, 1, p. 277, ed. 
Chalmers), | 
Quhen the Bas, and the Ile of May, 
Beis set upon the Mont Sinay. - 


[a4] The date of the prophecy was a.p. 1475. Ttis quoted at lenge 
by Bayle (D7. art. Stofler, note p) from the Mercurius Gallo-Bei- 
gious (an. 1589; Wolfli Zeét. Mes. to, 3, p. rez’) of Jansonius 
Doccomensis Frisius, 
Post silie expletos a partu virginis aunos, 
Et post guingentos ruvsus ab axe aatas, 
Oftuagesionus offavus mirabilis annus 
fmeruel, ef sectern fristia fata trahet, 
Si non hoc aune tofis ntale concidet orbis, 
St non in nthidun terra fretumoue ruat: 


—_—— 
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According to De Thou ‘Afzs#. lib. xc. sub init.) the prophecy of 
Johannes Miller, of Regigmontanus, as he was called from Kénigs- 
berg the place of his birth, was originally contained in four German 
verses, which were still to be seen in De Thou’s time in a monastery 
at Kuchel in Austria, They were translated into Latin by Gaspar 
Bruschius, and published with a tract of Engelbert Abbot of Admont, 
de ortu et fino R&R. Jeperti. Braschius altered them considerably in 
his translation, and made them refer to events which were to happen 
under one Sixtus, Another curious alteration is made in a recent 
work, called Das Buck der Wakr- und Weissigungen, Regensburg, 
1859, where the second line reads thus, 


fit septingentos rursus abire datos, 


and the prophecy fs referred to the French Revolution. Bacon again 
quotes it in his Comstderations foucking a Warre with Spaine, pp. 49. 
so, ed. 62g. [29] Arist. Fy. t95, Ee. 

p. 152 [10] An act against fond and fantastical prophecies was passed, 
5 Eliz. eap. 15 [1562]. See also 3 and 4 Ed. vi. cap. 15, and 33 Her, 
Vill. cap. 14 (Pickering’s Sfatefes at Large, vi. 207, Cambr. 1763). 
(26] Bacon refers to the Crtfas, which in Cornarius’ Latin trans- 
lation is called ‘‘Critias sive Atlanticus.” | 


Essay 36 
Greatly enlarged from the ed, of 1612. 

p. 153 [6] Lat. sz te amditu ef petitione sud repulsas non paftiantur. 
[9] The Latin adds ef sudinde frustrentur. [11] Lat. g: sinw detan- 
dur. {r3] ‘the worst propertie that can be’ (1612), 
fag}—p. 155 [xx] But since.. Wood: added in 1625. 

p. 154 [13] Lat. 4 ites usus aneditiosorum non parvus ; ut pragrandiéus 


alas attputentel corum potentiam tabefactent?, i16] Dio Cass, 
LVIII. 9 [26] A vedefrows 2 omitted in the Latin. Lat. procernsst 
aul pragistra tit. [30] Lat. aegue ambitiosos ef profervos. 


[34] Lat. allicere..ef anismare. 

p. 55 [2, 3] Lat. guaninue: ad ingenerandam tllamt tn ambttiosis 
opinionem, ut se ruine prexinos putent, atgue eo modo contineantur. 
(xz] ‘the lesse’ {r612). {r4] Lat. confustoném consilzorume. 
[15—17} But yet..Dependances: addedin 625. [17] Lat. gu? gretid 
et citentelis poliet@ [18] Lat. tufer strenuos ef negotits pares. 

® feo] The Latin adds, uf vires cordatos deprimat. [eo] Lat. fridis 
insignitur commntodis, [24] Lat. ad vires principes. [30] and 
states: omitted in the Latin. 


ESSAY 37 
Nat translated in the Latin. 


Essay 38 + 


Slightly altered and eniarged from the ed. of r6r12. 
p. 19 [s] The Latin adds after ‘Importune,’ sed mon folinnt. 
[g] Faylings: ‘failes’ (1612). [iz] Lat. vadaferes recen tes. 
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[rg—z1] Like to.. Angry: omittedinthe MS. = [z0} The Latin adds, 
privsqiuaue guicgnam faceret, [21} Lat. secuads, naturant mode- 
fartict ad minorgs portiones deducere. [22]}-—p. 160[2} As if., Meale: 
omitted in the M5, 

p. 160 [1] Lat. @ sajsoriéus faustus ad mineres. fa} Lat. aaflerac 
Penttus sub fugue mitiere cf domare. [6] Ovid, Hess. Ase. 293. 
[@—11] The MS. has, ‘‘neither is it amisse to bend nature to a con- 
trarye extreame, where it is noe vice.” [14—17] See Adv, of £. 11. 
19, § 2: Cic. de Orator. 1. 33, [1g—28] But lee not. . moved with it: 
added in 1625. [22] Babrius, #aé, 32. 

p. r6r [r] Ps. exx. 6, Vulgate; quoted again in Bacon's Letter to Sir 
Thomas Bodley (Cadafa, p. 64}. [4] Lat. geicguid a natured ind 
airenunt reperias. [5] Lat. ad efusdem exercitationes ef medita- 
tienes.  {g—12] A Mans. .the Other: added in 1625. 


Essay 39 


Enlarged from ei. of 16ra. 

p. 162 [1] dats, x; Cogifantus secundum naturag; loguimur secun- 
dunt precepta; sed aginiss secundunt cousuetudinent, (6] Disc. 
sopr., £20. ti. &. [r2] Lat. anf it fromeisses constantiius nedunt 
perainentss. [13] Lat. wirés sanguinolentis ef jamdudum cedibus 
assudtis. [t5] Friar Clement assassinated Hen. 3 of France, 2 Aug. 
1589. [16] Heury 4 was stabbed by Ravaillac 4 May, r610. John 
Jaureguy attempted the life of William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
18 March, 1582. On 10 July, 1584, the Prince was shot by Balthazar 
Gérard, a fanatic (Motley, Dutch Aes. 11. 538, 608). {r7] The 
Latin adds ax? Gaidone Fanfxio. [18] Observe the double negative. 
Lat. fide ef ferociam. [zo] Lat, prime classes sicarti. The 
translator has evidently missed the point of the phrase ‘Men of the 
first Blond,’ which simply means men who for the first time have their 
hands in murder, 

p. 163 {8—26] We see also. Body: added in 1625. [gj Cic. Tyee, v. 
27,978: (2. Curt. vit. g: Strabo, xv. 1, $62: Val. Max, 11. 6, $14. 
Lat. foguer de gyrmnosophisizys veterious et modernis, [16] Lat. etx 
éjulaiu aut gemttu udio entisse. ‘Vhe ‘Translator evidently understood 
‘queching’ in the sense of screeching, crying out, but Nares (Glossary) 
say¥5 1t is the same as gvfc#, to move, finch, mc. Zwsc. 11, 14, 8 3dgy 
¥. 27, 8 77. [18] The story is told of Brian O’ Rourke, who was 
executed in May 1597, but this could hardly have been called the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time. See Cox, Mist. of Jre dane, p. 
309, ed. 1692; @fog. Ariz. art. Ralegh, note C. This incident 
is introwtuced into Zhe f~irs? part of Sir John Oldcastie (K 3 verso, 
ed, 1600), where the [rishman appeals to the judge: ‘ Prethee Lord 
shudge let me have mine own clothes my strouces there, and let me 
bee hanged in a wyth after my country the Irish fashion.’ [21] See 
Giles Fletcher’s Russe Commonwealth, pp. 8g, go, ed. 1591. [ar] in 


affect: ‘nothing’ ‘r6r2). [azj—-p. 164 fi] So we see, afterwards: 
Fy JF =. 
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p. 164 [rt] Lat. és puerttid aut adolescentid. [9] Collegiate: 
‘in troupe’ (1612). [14] Fhe Latin adds ef (ué chymercorum 
vocaduie utar) propzectio. [17] The Latin adds gin e¢ “ges 
bone. {18] much; added in 1625. . 


EssaA¥ 40 


Slightly enlarged and altered from the ed. of r6rz. . 
p. 165 [2] ‘to a mans fortune’ (161 2}: Lat. ad fortunas promovendas vel 


deprimendas. Favour: Lat. gratia adicujus ex magnatibis. 
‘oportune death of others’ (1612). [5] his owne hands: ‘ himselfe’ 
(1672). Faber. .Poet: added in 1625. The saying is attributed to 


Appius in the treatise dz Repudi. ordin. UU. 1, which is generally 
assigned to Sallust. But Mr Markby conjectures, with great proba- 
bility, from a passage in the 4dv. of L. 11. 24, § 8, that Bacon imagined 
the phrase to have grown out of a verse of Plautus (Zen. 11, 2, 87): 
% Maw pol sapiens (saith the Comicali Poet} #’ ingit forfunam sifi, and 
it grewe to an adage, Fader guisgue fortune propria.” [6] Lat. 
tnguit Comicus. [9] Adagia, p. 82; Sis fu pa] poyy sper, Spacav 
ov yerqeerat. Given also in a slightly different form in Mich. Apo- 
stolii Prev. cent. xv. ss. The Latin adds wf ingui? adagzun:. 
12] ‘hidden and secret’ (1672). [13] #ortune. Certaine: The 
editions of 1612 and 1625 both have a full stop after ‘Fortune. It 
should probably be a colon. [16] ‘no stonds’ (1612). [17-—1g] But 
that..Werfwxe: added in 1625. [19] ‘saith Lenuze well’ (2612). 
[zo] Livy, XXXIX. qo. . 

p. 166 [5] Anttth. x1; Fortuna velute Galax. far] The MS. has, 
‘The Italians have found out one of them; Peace di matio, when they 
speak of one that cannot do amisse.” [23, 24] Lhe French. , Xevzz- 
anf: omitted in the Latin. [29] The Latin adds e@gne wicisszit 
parinunt antutos et ant loritatent. (34] Higher Powers: the MS. 
ends here. [34l-—p. 167 [23] 5o Cesar. Magnus: added in 1625. 

p. 167 [1] Plut. Ces. 38. [2] Phut. Sy#2 qq. (61 Plut. Spf/. 6. See 
Adv. of £.\1. 23, 98. [1x17] Certainly. .Seife added in r625. 
[r4} Plue. Z'%nof, 36. See Cofaurs of Good and Evil, 9. 


Essay 41 


m In a letter from FAcon to Secretary Conway, dated Gray’s Inn, 29 
March, 1623, he says, ‘I was looking over some short papers of mine 
touching usury, how to grind the teeth of it, and yet to make it grind 
to his Majesty’s mil! in good sort, without discontent or perturbation ; 
if you think good 1 will perfect it, as [ send it to his Majesty as some 
fruits of my leisure. But yet I would not have it come as from me, not 
from any tenderness in the thing, but because I know well in the 
courts of princes it is usual #om res, sed despizcet axdier.” (Dixon's 
Pers. Hist. of Lerd Bacon, p. 296). Vhis fixes approximately the time 
at which the Essay ‘Of Usurie” was written. The subject of Usury 
ge ad) = in the ond of March. 1622, a bill was 
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the 26th of April. Two years before, on 18 April, 1621, a bill for 
the abatement of Usury had been brought in. 

p. 163 [4] An Act of.37 Hen. 8, cap. 6, had restricted the rate of usance to 
io percent, In the reign of Edw. 6 Usury was forbidden, but in 
Elizabeth's time the act of Hen. 8 was revived under certain restric- 
tions, See p. 147, |. 3. {8] Virg. Georg. Iv, 168. [te] Gen. iii. 
Ip. [14] Overbury’s Charadfers; The Devtitsh Vsurer. See 
Arist. Pod. 1. 3, § 23. [r6)] Matt. xix, 8, feo] Lat. de areentareiis 
efexcambiis publicis. 

P. 269 [2] Lat. xe dum fenore feramur in melins, intercipiamur et 
incidameus in pesius. (o] Vera Porta: see the note on p. 80, |. 21, 
[x6] Lat. portortorum ef vecligalium imminutio. [2o, 21] This 
passage should evidently be pointed thus: ‘Uncertainties, at the end 
of the Game, Most &e,’ 

p. 170 [14] Lat. atstradtiones prepropere. 

p.v17i [1] The Latin adds god mode fects. [20] The Latin adds sz 
Hos diettes, [25—30] Lat. Oxandoguidem annuus valor pradiorum, 
hic apud nos tn Anglid, excedit illunt fanoris ad hane proportiongm 
vedath:, guantum annuus valor sex Hbrarunt excedit illum oningne 
tantus, [26] Lat, rurd ef alib. degen tious. 

p. 172 [3] After ‘Merckanis’ the Latin adds ef non alfis guibuscunoue 
Aominibes, omitting the words ‘upon Usery at a Migher Rate.’ 
{9—13] omitted in the Latin, [24-26] Lat. t¢a enti, prartec tu 
ficentiarum, opportunitatem non habebunt pecunias aliorum pro suis 
commodand!, (30--34] omitted in the Latin. 


Essay 42 


Enlarged from the ed, of 16r2z, where it is called ‘Of Young men and 
Age,’ 

p- 173 [6g] And yet.. Divinely ; added in 1625, [r3—17] As it was.. 
List : added in r626. {14] Spartian. 724 Sev.: quoted again in 
A paph. o8. [18—zo] As it is seene..and others: added in 1625. 

p. 174 [3] dge: Lat. Sesser. [5] New Things: ‘things meerly new’ 
(16r2}. [15, 16] Care not. . Inconvenienees: omitted in the Latin. 
[30] Good for: ‘in respect of’ (1622). E34] addines * addy" (1612). 
Abrabanel jin his Commentary on Joel has the satae remark, which See 
again referred to in the Adv. of L. 1. 3,§3. Compare also Hugo de 
mt Victore (i. p. roo, Ven, 1588); sewes soienian’ genre somali con- 
tempiatorio, suvenes vident intelleClual: genere vistunis et re- 
vedators, 

p. 175 (1) Joel ii. 23. ig—end] added in 1625. [13] Hermogenes : 
see Philosiv, 2. SapAdst. ut. 7: és 8&@ dvdpas yxwy apmdty ry afar, 
ta’ ovbeutis pavapds wécov. According to Suidas this happened when 
he was 24. 

Pp. 175 [2o} Cic. Bred, gs. iat] Lat. siseduan effersuntar. f23] Lat, 
wtas proveltior, [aq] Livy, xxxvill. 53, the phrase is from Ovid, 
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Essay 43 


Slightly enlarged from the ed. of 1612. 

p. 176 {r] Anmtith u; Virtus, ut genima nobilis, melius iusertéur sine 
mitite auro et ornatu. Inthe Proms, fol. 24, we find, ‘* Vertue like 
aryche stone, best plaine sett.” [8] Lat. wf won ferpeter ervavet, 
[xx—z6] But this.. Times: added in 1625. (16) Lat. ef nthétlominns 
perprichri, [18] Lat. orts ef cordoris mieties. [2x] ‘and there is 
no’ (r6r2}. 

p. 177 [1] ‘proportions’ (16125, t2} Afedées: not Apelles, but Zeuxis 
(Cic, de fav. 1. 1, §.1; Pliny, xxxv. 36, § 2), who, when painting a 
picture for the temple of Juno Lacinia at Croton, seleGled five of the 
most beautiful virgins of the country, that his painting might present 
the best features of each. The allusion to Albert Durer is to his 
treatise, De Symmetrid partinm humant corporis. Comp. Donne's 
Saveres, [V. 204--206; 

“And then by Durer’s rules survey the state 

Of his each limb, and with strings the odds tries 

Of his neck to his leg, and waste to thighs.” 
[3] the: added in 1625. [12-15] A man. .doe well: added in 16a5. 
{z7] The Latin adds, secured: idiud Exripidis. The original is pre- 
served in Piutarch, décid, t. 5: wdyrey ray Kady cai re BeTORWpOY 
caddy. It occurs again Afogh. 145. Bacon entered it in the Prams, 
fol, 3 a. [20j ‘and by considering ? in the MS. of the ed. of 1612. 
[24] Lat. senedPuten: autem: sero ponites te ist. 


ESSAY 44 


Slightly altered from the ed. of 1612. 
Chamberlain in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, written Dec. I?; 
1512, soon after the publication of the second edition of the Essays, 
says, “Sir Francis Bacon hath set out new essays, where, in a 
chapter of Deformity, the world takes notice that he paints out his 
little cousin to the life” (Life and Times of Yames I. 1. a14}, “His 
little cousin” was Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. 

p. 178 (1) Axtith. : Deformes naturam uleisct solent. [4] part: 
added in MS. in thegd. of 1612, Rom. i. 31; 2 Tim. iii. 3. [5] 

®And so they have their Revenge of Nature: omitted in the Latin. 

Pp. 179 [3] ‘specially’ (2612), + = [x1] ‘vpon the whole matter’ (1612'. 
Lat. si ven: difigenter intrespicias. [ax] Lat. Mane? tla regula 
yuan anted posninzus. f24—end] ‘and therefore they prooue 
either the best of men, or the worst, or strangely mixed’ {1612), 


ESSAY 45 


p. 180 [tq] Lat. vartis estibus reciprocantur. [20] Atsop, Fad. 275. 
Prometheus made a man, Zeus a butl, and Athene a house, and Momus 
was chosen judge. After fipding fault with the bull for not having his 
horns below his eyes so that he could see where to strike, and with 


vA 
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the man fur not having a door in his breast (see Adu. of £. IL. 23, 
8113, he said the house should have been built upon wheels that it 
might be removeck from ill neighbours. 

p. 281 [4] the Commoditie: Lat. commmoditias nudiz, and this seems ne- 
cessary to the sense. [ro—14} Lat. guer stuguia miinise co anime 
ennumeranus ac si domus alignua kis tucoimmodis omnibus vacare 
possif, verune ut tol ex idits evitemus guot evifare coucedatiur. [16] 
Plutarch, Avcxd/. 39; Afoph, 106. [25] in the Oratours Art: 
omitted in the Latin. 

p. ri2{4q] Esth. i. 6." Lat. ef portionem mansionrs sive familia, 15] 
Lat. ad pompas, nragnificentias, ef celebritates. (7| Lat. voz xt 
laterca dopets. (r4] Fortie: Lat. guinguaginia. fx5, 16] Lat. ef 
subtler eam cameram item alteram, stmilis longitudinis ef latite- 
dinis: gue apparatum et instrudtionem ad festa, dudos, et efusmodt 
magnificcntias, adtores etiam dum se ornent, ef parent, commode 


wecipiat, [19] with a Partition betweene: omitted in the Latin. 
faa] ‘he Latin adds evcepta sacedfo. [27] Highteene : Lat. grex- 
ec rie. [30, 31] omitted in the Latin. far} Lat. gradvs antent 


turris apertos esse, ef in se revertentes, et per senas subinde divises? 
nivingue siaturs lignets tuauratis, vel sallemt anet colorts cinctes. 

p. 183 [2] Lat. verwomn cavendume ne locus ubi famuli comedani sit ad 
imumt gradunt ved prope; si enitut sit, ciborum nidor ascendet, tan- 
quam tn fubo quadain. (&] Sixteene: Lat. vigentt. [23] Lat. 
LkEMS MMATEPSUME EYER. [25] The Latin adds stmt in lagueariéts. 
lez} Lat. wéi pizgantur cedunine, fitagines ontnigene, flores, ef 
sinisdia. [28—30] Lat. Ad datas ex parte foinilia, stmeud ctete 
latere fevtio « regione frontis, compieClatur cameras presentiates ; 
cfadias usus ef decorts ordinarit. [34] Lat. cxdicuéa et camera. 

p. 184 [6] Lat. ad planus adificit, ef wtiniine protuberantes. [23] 
Lat. due scifzce? ex ufrogue datere area. [20] The Latin adds 
guafenus ad duo latera. [2s] Lat. fons splendidus. [3r} The 
Latin adds fam: or cameris ef conclavibus et porticibus. [33] Lat. 
Habeant autem portiones siugule egris destinate (ut moderns io- 
guiuniur. Antecameran, Cameram ad cubile ef Ke-cauteram. 

p. 185 [3] Vhe Latin adds ex cmmnuchus trifus datertous. [5] Lat. 
ad angulos duos lateris transverst in selaria secundo, {g] Lat. 
sin? autent conclavia illa rebus curiosis ouruigepis, ef spectate dignts, 
veferta. [13] Lat. gui per secretos tudes iterum transeant, The® 
follows the additional clause: fitertor atelem: pars, in solario stupe- 
riove versus arcam, formetur in porticus ef amdnuiacra, bene munita 
éf obtudia, ad usuant convelescen tinue. [x5] The Latin adds aaa 
de Oaineis ef pisctiis non feguar, {16] Lat. area viridis, prancine 
vestita, cumt paricte in circuitu, ef fjuxta parietem arberibus, ordine 
positis, sata. T23—35] Lat. sed amtdudacris supra colwmnas, non 
arcus, erectis; in sumitttate vero plumbo, vel flapide guadrate, 
coofertis, ef ad latera elegantibus statuis parouls, antel coloris, ture 
des Chtusari. [27] Lat. Jorticus Aunetitores et obtecia. 
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Pp. 186 [s] Lat. measus tankum sunt opera, sec sapiigt? naturam. [17] 
The Latin adds dzax ss. [19] Flagges: Lat. evrides Gguond folr. 
[21] Lat. fri parietens ef versus solem satis. (23) Lat. axdis- 
tum chasmelee germanice® sive meszereoits. 

p. 187 [20] The French Mary-gold: omitted in the Latin. [26] The 
Latin adds fos eyaneus, the corn blue-bottle. 

p. 188 [3] Lat. ese sere. [4—7] In two copies of the edition of L625 
the following sentence is substituted: “Thus, if you wilt, you may 
haue the Golden Age againe, and a Spring all the yeare long.” It is 
evident that this is a later alteration by Bacon himseH, for on com- 
paring the page on which it occurs with the same page in other copies 
of the same edition, it will be seen that, though the first and last lines 
of the page are the same in ail, yet in consequence of the substituted 
sentence being shorter than the original one, the copies which contain 
it have the following paragraph printed much more loosely in order 
to make it spread over the page. [6] Virg. Georg. 1. 149. [8} 
Comp. Hist. Vita et Mortis, v. I. [tz] The Latin adds gee er 
odore forunt percipitur, [r2] Lat. gue adhuc crescentes, nec 
GUISE, MAXIE Entittent auras SMU, ef aereut adore perfundunt. 
[x4] Lat. odovds sud sunt tenaces nec aerein feaprene. [23] Lat. své 
Sinem Augustt, see Alist. Vite et Mortis, 1. 57. {25] Lat. gue 

Aalition emifiunt plane cardiacum. The edition of 1625 reads 
‘which,’ and this in r629 was altered into ‘ with:! ‘which yeeld' is 


probably the true reading, [31-33] Lat. tus caviophyllate, faim 
MLINOKES ouaIn NAfores, 

p. F8g [1] The Latin adds, faa: devendude ores. [23] Lat. Aerts 
PHECEP Us He. 


p. 1g0[1, 2] on that Side, which the (arden stands: emitted in the Latin. 

p. tor (5) like Welts: Lat. tustar fmtdriarise. [6] Lat. tv adigutéus 
locts sharsas, sepibus vestitas. [20} Lat. sfagra ef Piscine exusent. 
[2a} The Latin adds cua craterthus stezs. [29] Lat. ut perperue 
Htual, nec consistat, (34] The Latin adds zé svaneat fim pida, 

p. 192 [19] The Latin adds camsanarum after ‘Canopies ;’ and again, 
after the bracket, eftan: ruzpes artificiosas et Aresuemods. (25} The 
Latin adds, ssi gued in aliguibyus fects, erigt practhio arborist 

deries, que in verti®ambulacra continean i, rawes arborum cooperta 
eum fenestris, Subjaceat autem hars soli floviius ederis snands 
abunde constia, gui auras in superius exhalent; alias fruticetion 
apertuie esse sine arboribus velinz, [28] Lat. fragis precipue. 
i29—32] Lat. Dumeta autem, et amdulacra super arboves, spargi 
volumus ad placttum, non erdine aligua collocart. 


Pp. 193 [6] Low: omitted in the Latin, [33] Lat. #e succo defrandent 
arbores. 
p. 194 [16] The Latin adds vernas ef tulumna les, {24] The Latin 


adds Cuan tum Vera ae amdnulaera rit cdewis, ef taEriis GSCENSTAES 
EPS COA Jena rir yop Bay a+ a vm ee all ee oe a . a 
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Essay 47 
First published in 1597; enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. 

p. 195 [7, 8] added in 1612, but omitted in the MS. of that edition. Ig] 

_ *hreedes’ (1597). [o—15] Or in tender Cases..Expound: added in 
1612, (x1) Lat. ge weedfreme ef gestieit adferins sclentys. [rz] he: 
fone’ (r612), 

p. 196 [1—12] Use also. Prescription: added in 1625. (7] Lat. ad 
res qua aliguid inigui habent franusigendas. {17} that: ‘which’ 
(1597, 1612], . [zg] Pretext: the printed copies of the ed. of 1597 
have ‘precept,’ but the M5. printed in the Appendix reads ‘pretext.’ 
[32] Perswade: ‘winne’ (1597). Weaknesse: ‘ weaknesses’ (1597). 
and: ‘or’ (z612}. [34} and so Governe him: so the ed. of rgg7, but 
ed. of r612 has ‘them.’ 

p. 197 {4—end} In all..Degrees: added in 1625. 


Essay 4 


First published in 1597; enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. The 
Latin title is De Clientiéus, famtudlis, ef amticts. 

p. 198 [6] Fodlowers : ‘following’ (1597), but ‘followers’? in the MS. Eg] 
Wrongs: ‘wrong’ (15971- Lat. clientes autem ef amtet factiost. 
[15—20] Likewise. Envie: added in the ed. of 1612, but omitted in 
the MS. of that edition. {1s—17] wha. . Follow: added in 1625. 
[17] Inconvenience : Cinconueniency’ (1612). [20] The Latin adds 
si guis vere vei reputet. [21J—p. 199 [4] There is. ~Taies: added 
in 1625. 

p. 199 [3] The Latin adds apud dominos suas. [5] of Afex? added in 
1625. [x3] apprehendeth: ‘intendeth’ MS. of ed. of 1597. 
[17-19] And besides. “Vertuaus: added in 1625. [rg] It is true 
that: omitted in r612. {22] Lat. guandoguidem ordinis parttas 
e@quas gratia conditiones tanguam ex debito posctt. [23] contrart- 
wise : added in 1625. [24] Favour: 'fauours’ (1397). Lat. prodest 
cnon deieciu agicere. {28] Discretion: added in rOa5. [30] Lat. 
fingi (quod afunt) et regt ab amece aigHo. as we call it: added in 
1625. [31] safe : ‘sood" (1597, 1612). [gr}--p. 200f2] For it 
shewes .. Honour: added in 1625. 

p. 200 [2] Yet: ‘and’ (1597; 1612). Lat. péuriusn potestat: sudjice 
ef veluti in partes distrahe. (3—-s] For it makes. .Change: added 
in 1625. [4] The Latin translator seems to have imagined that th 
metaphor is taken from the printing-press, for he renders postresne (ut 
nunc ioguuntur) editionis, But a passage in the Adv. ef L. Il. 22, 
& 4, shews what Bacon intended: ‘A Mari shall find in the wisest 
sort of these Relations, which the Italians make touching Concéanes, 
the Natures of the seuerall Cardinalls, handsomlye and lively painted 
fourth: A maa shall meete wich in euery dayes Conference the deno- 
minations of Sessitixe, dry, jformail, reaii, Aumorous, certayie, 
Huomo di Prima impressione, Huomo di vltina impressionée, and 


the like.” is} ‘ but to take aduise’ {r397, 2612), some few: added 
in r6r2. [61 Adv. of ZL. ul. 23, § 7-< (7] The Latin adds ## 


adagio dicitur. [10] The Latin adds apud veteres 


ra 
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ESSAY 49 


First published in 1597, slightly enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. 

p. 201 [i] and Projects: added in 1625. [2, 3] And..Good: added in 
1625. [4] Bad: ‘ill’ (1597, 1612}. f4a—6} I meane.. Performance : 
added in 2625, [6] Lat, reetipiunt ef operam avide pollicentur. 
Jio—-12] or at least.. Hopes: added in 1612, {r5] ‘an apt precept’ 
(r597): but the MS. has ‘apt pretext,’ = [r6—18} Or generally. .their 
owne: added in 1625. [22] some: added in ré6zs. 

p. 202 [12—14] But let him.. Nose: added in z625. [24] Lat. Aoe ef 
rand: non sit, sed Satins rentunerctiur. [25] but the Partie left to 
his other Meanes: added in 1612, (25, 26] and..Discoverie: added 
in 1625. [34] Sate: ‘suits’ (1597, 1612). 


p. 203[3--16] Let a man..Favour: added in 1612. [10} Quint. /as?. 
Or, Iv, §, 16. [1g—-22] There are no worse., Proceedings: added 
in 1625. 

Essa¥ §0 


First published in 15397; enlarged in 1612, and againin 1625. The 
Latin title is De studtzs ef leffiene libroarum. 

p. 204 [1, 2] Lat, Studia ef edtiones Hivornnt aut medifationnm 
wolupiat:, aud orafionrs ornamento, aut negoliornm sudsidio inservi- 
wut. The MS. of the ed. of 1612 has, ‘‘ Studies serve for Pastymes, 
for ornaments, and for abillityes: ‘Cheire chiefe use for pastyme, is,” 
&e. {1] Delight: ‘pastime’ (1597), ‘pastimes’ {MS&.). [4] Lat. 
in sermone tam famillari guani solennt. (5) the: added in r6z«, 
and Disposition of Businesse: addedin 1625, [6—-g] ‘ For expert men 
can execute, but learned men are fittestto judge or censure’ {t597, 1612), 
fi0] S¥va@zes: ‘them’ (1625). Lat. sfectosa gucedamt socordia est. 
[12] After ‘Affectation’ the Latin adds gue seifsan: frodi?. [13] The 
Latin adds sec dene sueccedé?. (14-——-18] For Naturall Abilities. .expe- 
rience; added in 165. [sg] Contemne; the ed. of 1597 has ‘continue,’ 
but the MS. rightly reads ‘contemne.’ Stedres; ‘them! (15397, 1612}, 

p. 205 (1] and Confute : added in i625. (a, 4] and Take, , Discourse : 

added in 1625. {3] Lat. sed ut addrscas, ponderes, et fudicto to 

aliguatenns ularss, [53) Lat. svi guos deginiivre curstntigue legere 
oportet. [8] not Curiously : ‘ cursorily’® (1597). [10-—15] Some 

Bookes, Flashy ‘Tings: added in i625. {x4] Bacon censures 

Ramus for ‘intraducing the Canker of Apzfomes.”  claz. of £. 1. 17, 

§ 11. {r5—r7] Ina tract published in 1596, dedicated by Edward 

Monings to the Countess of Warwick, and reprinted by Nichols 

(Progresses of OC. #iz. ut. 394, ed. 1823), we find an instance of the 

plagiarism of which Bacon complains in the dedication of his first edition 

of the Essays in 1597: ‘* His education prince-like; generally knowen in 
all things, and excellentin many, seasoning his grave and more important 

studies for ability in judgment, with studies of pastime for retiring, 26 

in poetrie, musike, and the mathemitikes! and for ornament in dis- 

course, in the languages, French, [talian, and English, wherein he is 
expert, reading much, c&iferring and writting much. He is a_/rél 
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et notaruim colledlie, perlela in antmo tinprinut et attinus figtt. 
fas] Contend: in the ed. of 1597 and the MS. of the ed. of 1612 
the Essay ends “here. Ovid, Her. xv. 83; quoted again in 
Adv. of L. u 3, § 4 [30] Lat. sagéftetec. [32] See 
Adu. af L. 1. 8,§ 3, where Bacon says of the mathematics, “if the 
wit bee to dull, they sharpen it: if to wandring, they fix tt: if to 
inherent in the sense, they abstract it.” And again, 11. 19,§ 2; “ Ifa 
Child be Bird-witted, that is, hath not the facultie of attention, the 
Mathematiques giueth a remedy thereunto; for in them, if the witte 
be caught away but a moment, one is new to begin.” 
(34]}-~p. 206 [1] For in Demonstrations. .again: added In 1625. 

p. 206 [3] For they are Cyszui Sectores ; added in 1625. [4] Sec 
Adv: of £. 1. 7, §7; Antoninus Pius “was called Cymint Sefior, a 
caruer, or divider of Comine seede, which is one of the least seedes: 


such a patience hee had and setled spirite, to enter into the least and 
most exact differences of causes.” Dio Cass, Lxx. 3. Lat. sZ gnzs 


ad franscursus tigentt segnis srt. [5, 6] to call..another: ‘to 
find out resemblances’ {1612!. 


Essay §t 
First published in 1597, slightly enlarged in r612, and again much 


more in 1625. 
p. 207 [1] an Opinion not wise: ‘a newe wisedome, indeede a fond 


opinion’ {1597}. [4] Respect: ‘respects’ (1597), but ‘respect’ in 
MS. a: ‘the’ {1g97, 1612}. [8] Lat. ‘ved #2 palsanadis, concrér- 
andis, ef tradlandis singuéts. [13] Lat. pampriden: honorent 
ade ptis. (16) Lat, «f videatur gus alteri ex partibus addictus, 
et tamen parti adverse mininte odiosus, viait guandam sternit ad 
honores, per medium factions, [17] ‘passablest’ (1597, t6r2}. 


feo—22} And it is often.. Moderate: added in 1625. 

p. 208 (1] After ‘Subdivideth’ the ed. of 1597 adds ‘which is good fora 
second fattion:’ the ed. of 1612 has ‘which is good for a second.' 
fr—19] As the Faéfen..out of use: added in 1625. [5] Senates: 
Lat. senatfus ef opfiinatiusy. [22, 23) added in 1625. {27] In 
ed, of 1597 and the MS. of the ed. of 1612 the Essay ends here. 
fo7}—p. 209 [1] The Even Carriage. . House : added ini612z, [29] Lat. 
sed a consilio callide, quandognidem proxtimus Silt quisque Sit, aigiegy 
ex utrague factione ulititatem demetere sperei. [33] be: added 
im 1625, . 

p. 209[z] House: the Essay ends here in the ed. of 1612. [z] Comp. 
Essay XV. P. 55: [7} Gen. ii, 22. 


EssayY 52 


First published in r597; enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. The 
Latin title is De cerimtentis ctvrdibus, ef decero. . 
p. 21¢ [3] ta: added in i6rz, [4-6] ‘But commonly it is in praise as 
it is in gaine’ (1597, 1672). [6G] ‘For as*fr697, 16r2). [7] Entered 
in the #eswrns, fol. 7 a. [9] ‘So it is as true’ (1597), {r3] Fest? 
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vals: “holy-daies’ (1597, 1612/. [13—16] Therefore. .Fories: 
added in 1625. [rg] The Latin adds regina Castidiana. [15] See 
Afoph. Hisp. colleia a Ger. Trningio, 1609) “La reyna dona 
Ysabel dezia que el que tenia buen gesto Ilevara carta de recomen- 
dacion.” Compare also Publi Syri Sent; formosa facies meuta 
commendatio est. [746] them: ‘good formes’ (rsg7, 16r2). almost: 
added in 1625. [rq] ‘ For if he care to expresse them’ (1597, 1672}. 
[20} lose; ‘leese’ £1597). faz) Lat. vedias ef gestus ef externa alin. 
p. 2x [1] Anméith, xxxiv; gut aninius ad tant exiles observiahianes 
appiicat, magne cogitationis capax non est. [5] ‘diminish his 
respect’ (rsq7}; ‘diminisheth respect’ {1612}. i7] Lat. Aowtines 
ingento fastidtoso. Formall: ‘strange’ (1597). [7—14] But the 
dwelling..upon it: added in réa5. [8] Lat. fecntze plane Avper- 
botica (quali nonnnilt utunlur), [ro] Lat. fidem ef pondus corns 
gi dicuniur. [23] Lat. ex comitate ef urdaniiatle. 
f3o}-p. 212 [7] Men had need. .findes: added in 1612, but omitted in 
the MS. [33] The Latin adds srdanus tantum ef affettator. 
[34] dev. of L. 11. 23,92; “there is no greater impediment of Action, 
then an ouercurious abseruance of decency, and the guide of decencye, 
which is Tyme and season. For as Sadonron sayeth, Qu? respicit ad 
_wentos, non seminal, & gut respicié ad nubes, nom mefef: A man 
must make his opportunity, as ofte as finde it. To conclude; Be- 
hauiour seemeth to me as a Garment of the Minde, and to haue the 
Condicions of a Garmente. For it ought to bee made in fashion: it 
ought not to bee too curious: It ought to bee shaped so, as to sette 
foorthe anye good making of the minde: and hide any deformity; and — 
aboue all, it ought not to be too straighte, or restrayned for exercise or 
‘mocion.” This was published in 1605, and afterwards in substance 
transterred tothe Essays in 1622 and 1625. ; 
p. 212 [3] Eccl. xi. 4. [7—g] added in 162s. 
Essay 53 
First published in 1612; enlarged in 1625. 
p. 213 [1] Lat. atgue, né srt in speculis, trahil aliquid ¢ natura corporis, 


guod reflexionen: prevbet, [tr] Tac. dan. xv. 48. [x3] The 
same is said of Time, Novum Organum, 494. LxX1. Jx3] Ecct. 
eo vier [eal ‘ heb it suspect’ (1612). 
' pe 2t4 [4] Comp. Ess. x. p. 37, [ rz. [zs] Apparently referring to 


Pliny, #9. 111.18: Name pracipere quatis esse debtat princeps, piul- 
chrum-quidem, sed onerosnim ac prape superbum esi: faudare vere 
optimnmn princes, ac per hoc posteris, velut e specnid, tumen 
quod seguantur ostendere, idew: uttittatis Aabet, adrogantia nihil, 
{r9] Tac. 4z~. 41. [zo—-z4] In so much..éye: added in 1625. 
[21] Comp. Vheocr. /@. IX. 3a, XID. 24. (26] After ‘ Vulgar’ the ed. 
of 1612 has‘ but appropriate.’ [27] Prov. xxvii. 14, [3t] Scorne: 
in the ed. of 1612 the Essay ends here. 

p. 215 [6] The Latin adds Afisgazico vocaduto. (p—-ri} Lat. ae sf 
artes tlle memorata, tagis efusmodi homines quant in fastigta 
cardinalainus positos decerent: et tamen (si res rife ponderetur) specu- 
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fafiva cum civitibus non wiale weiscentnr. [12] 2 Cor. xi. 23. 
{x3] Rom. xi. 13. 
r 


ESSAY 54 


First published in 1622; enlarged in 162s. 

p. 216 [6] if they have never so litthe Hand in it: added in 1625. 
(raj ‘a= pew’ (1612). fr8] Livy, XXxvuH. 48. [21-p. 217 [6] ‘as 
if a man that should interpose himselfe to negotiate between two, 
should to either of them severally pretend, more interest then he hath 
in the other’ (1612). 

p. a7 [6] these: ‘this’ (1612). (7] Kindes: ‘kind’ (:6ra). 
{1o—23} Fa Militar. .another: added in r625. {17-22} In Fame.. 
Ostentation? added in wGe5, [19] Cie. Fare. Disp. 1.15. [ar] The 
Latin translation adds, ragud? f//e, and after ‘Galen,’ rayna nomina. 
[23—25} Lat. Megue virtus ifsa fanfum Aumange natura debet 
propier nomints suit celebrations quantum gibt tpst. [27} Lat. ae 
Auns diem via durasset ant saltem non fast peceta. [28] Lat. ve- 
aitate ef fad laste, [sal Tac. Affef. il 80; see Adv. ef Z£. IL. 
23, § 25. 

p. 218 [1] ‘of a natural magnanimity’ (1612). (2] The Latin adds ga 
welura veluti contparati ad eam sunt, [10] Pliny, Hprs¢. vi. 17. 
[1r6--19] Glorvrones Men. .Vaunts: added in 1625. = [18] Lat. farasitrs 
preda ef esca, sibimel ipsis ef gloria vane mancipia. 


ESSAY 55 


First published in the ed. of 1597; omitted in the ed. of 1612, though 
contained in the MS. of that edition, and again printed with additions 
in 1695. It had been previously printed in the pirated editions of 
John Jaggard in r612, 1613, and of Elizabeth Jaggard in 1624. It is 
also in the Italian translation published in 16138, 

p. a1g{x} The MS. has “The true wynaing of honour,” and this is pro- 
bably the correct reading, for the Latin gives, Honorts ef eristiona- 
fionis vera ef jure optime acguisitio ea est, [4] Wooe and: added 
in t625. [7] contrariwise: added in r6z25. (r4] The MS., after 
‘Follower,’ adds; “If a man consider wherein others have given 
distast, and wynne honor vpon theire envye, the beame will be the 
quicker.” [15] Lat. gfe gnter se commitiat ef contempercl® 
[28] Comp, Suet. 4g. 25, where the same maxim is attributed to 
Augustus. [21}—p. 220 [5] oxenr.. Bowe: added in 1625, 
[ax] Lat. gut comparativus est, ef adiuin pregravat. 

p. 220 [t) instar adamant: aut carbuncull. [4] The Latin adds 
fifa Q@. Cieers, See Q. Cic. de petit, consn?, v. 073 quoted again in 
Ady, of £1. 23, § r5. The quotation was added in 1625. 
fig) fmperiornn:: added in 162s, [15] and Cosznon- i caltas.. 
fsmaec?: added in i62c. [21—a3j Such..Srefe Partidas: added 
in 1625- [22] ‘“déphonse the Hise, (the ninth of that Name,) Afag of 
Castile, compiled the Digesd of the Lawes of Spatne, Intituled the 
Svete Pertidas; An excelent Worke, which he finished in seven 
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years.” Bacon’s Afisc, Works, p. 150, ed. Rawley, 1629. The above 
is from a traét Of «a digest to be wtade of the lawes of England, 
[24] or Sadvatores: added in 1625. The Lawn adds patriarum 
SHAY. [27-29] As Angustus Caesar..France: added in 1625, 
[34] Suet. 7%2. 67. 

p, 221 [1—3] Both which.. Number: added in 1625. [ro] Lat. giz 
stom uiira hoc potes sure. (1s—20] There is an ATonour,.Dectz: 
added in r6a5. 


Essay 56 


First published in 1612; enlarged in 1625. The Latin title is De 
Officio Fudicis. 
p. 222 [3] Andith. xivi; Cum receditur a izterda, judex franst® i 


fegisiatoreni. [4} ‘like the presumption of the Church of Keowee" - 
(r612}. [6] ‘vsurpeth and practiseth an authority to adde and alter’ 
(7612). [8] Stews ‘colour’ (1612), . [x3] Deut. xxvii. 17. 


[1c] Lat. depidem fines distinguentem. In Bacon's Speech ‘‘to 
Justice Hutton, when he was called to be one of the Judges of the 
{Common Pleas,” one of the “Lines and Portraitures"’ which he gave 
was, “That you contain the surisdidizon of the Coxrt within the 
ancient Mfeerve-Stones, without Removing the Mark.” Xesxscrfatio, 
n. og, ed. 1657. [x5] ‘too blame’ (1612). [22] Prov, xxv. 26; 
comp, Adv. ef £. 11. 23, § 5. , 

p. 223 [7] Amos v. 7. [13] ‘the more open’ (1612); “the more close’ 
{r612). x8] Is. xl. 4. [25] Prov. xxx. 33. f26] ‘But Lawes 
are likened to the Grage, that being too much pressed yields an hard 
and uowholsome Wine.” Aesuscifatie, p. 176. ) 

p. 224 [x] Ps, xi. 6. “There is a Wise and Learned Cividzan, that 
applies the Curse of the Prophet, Pluet super cos Laqueos, To Muéts- 
piicity of Lawes; For they do but ensnare and entangle the Peapie,.” 
Resuscitatia, p. 98. [3—9] Therefore erat, Gec.: added in 1625. 
[8] Ovid, Zest. 1. 1. 37. [15, 16} Secondly. ,Péead: added in 1625. 
[z8] Ps. cl. 5, Pr. Bk. Bacon in his Speech to Justice Hutton, 
quoted above, admonishes him; “That you affect not the opinios of 
Pregnancy and E2zfedition, by an impatient aud Catching Hearing of 
the Connseiiours at the Barre.” p. 93- [22] ‘counsell or evidence’ 
{1612}. [24] iy Hearing; added in r6ag. (27] The Latin adds 
advocatorum ef testins. 

p. 225 {4} Jam. iv. 6. [6] ‘that the custome of the time doth warrant 
Tudges to haue noted fauourites’ (1612). [9] Lat. odfigui ad gudices 
dels. {12} ‘speciallie’ (1672). [2o-—28] And let not,, Place: 
added in 1625. [a4] Lat. cunse media ef nudlatenus perorate. 
f39) Matt. vit. 16. 

p. 226 [27] ‘Lastly’ (r612): for that.. state: added it, 1625. [30] Not 
in the laws of the 12 Tables but in Cic. de Zeg. 111, 3, 33. 

p. 227 [18] Let fadges.  Soveraigatie: added in 1625. “* Te is proper 
in you, by all means, with your Wisdone and Fortitude ta maintain 
the Laws of the Reaisg: Wherein, neverthelesse, I would aot have 
you ead-strony, but Heart-strong ; And to weigh and remember 
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with yourself, that the rz Judges of the Realm are as the 12 Leons 
under Siwdowon'’s Throne; They must show their Svontvesse in Ei 
veting and Bearing up the Throne.” Bacon’s Speech to Justice 
Hutton, Nesescita tio, p. 3. 1 Kings x, 2a. f22} ‘Neither ought 
ludges to be so ignorant’ (1612). [28] 1 Tim. i, 8, quoted from the 
Vulgate. 


Essay 57 


p. 228 £3] Eph. iv. 26. [c8] Seneca, De fr, 1. 1. [20] Luke xxi. 19. 

o. 239 [3] Virg. Geerg. rv. 238. f4] Lat. res Aveneries est ef infra 
dignuifatems Aon. (8) Lat. caveant homwttnes ist mode dignitatis 
Sak welint esse meniores) ne irame suani cum mein corns guibus 
irascuniur, sed cust contentpin conjungant. [20] Lat. s2 greis 
Curiosus #t perspicax sit, in interpretatione injuria illate, quatennus 
ad ctrcumstantias efus, ac st contempt spirave?. [27] Lat. 
Opinio contumelar, sive quod existimatio hominis fer consequentiam 
ledatur et pevstringatur, tram intendit ef ninitiplicat. {x0] ‘The 
same Saying is related in the see. of £. U1. 20, 8 12; pfopx. 180, and 
in Bacan’s Speech against Duels ‘pp. 28, 29, ed. 1614): “‘ But for this 
apprehension of a disgrace, that a fillippe to the person should bee a 
mortall wound to the reputation, it were good that men did hearken 
vnto the saying of Cousa/xe the great and famows commaunder, that 
was wont to say; 4 Genatlemans honor should bee, De telA crassiore, 
ofa good strong.warppe or webbe that enery little thing should uot 
catch in it, when as now it seemes they are but of copwebbe lawne, or 
such light stuffe, which certainely is weaknesse, and not true greatnesse 
of mind, but like a sicke mans body, that is so tender that it feeles 
euery thing,” 

Pp. 230 [2] Lat. sed imstare guasiad manu oppotunitatem alignam 
INAZOVENT (24] Lat. fempora serena et ad hilaritatem prona. 


Essay 58 
p. 231 [1] Eccl. t. 9. [3] Plato, PAaed. 72 w+ Meno, 81 v. i8] Lat, 
edstrusius ef parviyt woltes. {1g} Lat. séér popuiuon pentins nos 
absorbent, audi destrununt. foo) Ovid, vee ou. fer] 1 Kings 


XVI, VILL r 

po, 232 [1] Lat. afud fudias Ortentaies. [2] The Latin adds sestslent 
fias ettani preteres guia nec iile totaliter absorbent. [g--25] See 
Acosta, Hist, Nat. des Indes, 1v. 25, fol. 49, for an account of the 
tradition of a deluge among the West Indians. ‘Ils font entr'eux 
grande mention d'vn deluge anenv en leur pays, mais l'on ne peut 
pas bien iuger, si ce deluge est I'vniuersel, dont parle PEscriture, ou 
si ¢’a este quelque autre deluge, ou inondation particuliere des regions 
ou ilssont. Aucuns hommes experts, disent que l’on voit en ce pays 
la, plusieurs notables apparances de quelque grande inondation, & 
suis de V’opinion de ceux qui pensent que les vestiges & marques 
quiil y a de ce deluge, ne sont de celui de Nod, mais de quelqu’autre 
particulter, comme de celuy que raconte Platon, ou celuy que les 
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Poetes chantent de Deucalion.” 15] Plato, Zee. 25 D. [26] Ma- 
chiavelli, Mesc. sof. Liv IL 5 (23) Comp. dale. of £. 1.6, § 12; 
Gibbon, c. xtv. [33] Sabinian succecded Gregory as Pope, A.D. 604. 
[34] The Latin adds, func vera prokibifa, licet tenebris cooperta, 
sbrepunt fanten et suas nanciscuntur pertodos. 

p. 233 [3] Plato, 7¥s. 38, &c.; Cic. de Nat. Deor. uu. 20. “The great 
yeare isa space of time in the which not onely all the Planets, but also 
all the fixed starres that are in the firmament, having ended all thei 
revolutions do returne againe to the selfe same places in the heauens, 
which they had at the first beginning of the world.” Bilundevite’s 
Exercises, fol. 168 a, ed. 1594. [z7] The Latin adds, feanpestaits | 
anni, senitia aud curstes. ' 

p» 2346] give stay: Lat. moras injicere ant remedia evaibere. 

p. 235 [r9] The Gauls crossed the Hellespont 3.c. 278, . f24} Lat. 
satird EXE. 

p. 296 [2] The Latin adds, af diguet in popule Araucensi, gui ad ulte- 
riora Austri postti omnibus Perwuiensibus fortitudine longe pra- 
coiisesté. (9] Lat. adits gentibut in pradam cadunt. [zx] The | 
Latin adds sed crvifieres fere sunt. [2s] Lat. af innudartiontius 
aut migrationious. [30] Lat. ef #ovas sedes guerant, et sic atias 
nationes inwadant, See the Tract Of the true Greatnesse of the 
Kingdom of Britain (Bacon’s Works, vil. 57, ed. Spedding). 

p. 237 [g] The Latin adds fesmfore Alexandri Afagnt, Bacon's memory 
seems to have been at fault for this statement. I have been unable to 


discover anything which could have suggested it. [1x2] Lat. testes 
pruiveris pyril ef tormentorum ignéorisii. [zo] The Latin adds 2 
guod etiam fermentis iguets imajoribus competit. [34] datz. af £. 


1. ro, § rr: ‘’ For as it hath beene well observed, that the Arts which 
florish in times, while vertne is in growth, are J/réfarfe: and while 
vertue is in State are Léderad/: and while vertue is in declination, are 
voluptnarte: so 1 doubt, that this age of the world, is somewhat vpon 
the descent of the wheele.” 

p. 2388] Lat. sodidtores ef exafTiores. {9] The Latin adds sanerte 
fammten earriiitate, . 


ee 


The Essay “Of Kame” was first printed by Rawley in the Aeszsc7- 
fafie, in 1657. 


p. 239 (8--18] Comp. Virg. 4@2. IV. 175—190. [1g] Comp, Essay 
X¥. Ph 55. ' 
p. 240 [77] Tac. Afist. 1. 80. [22] Cassar, de Bel? Civ. 1. 6. 


[28] Tac. Avs. 1. 5. 
p. 241 [2] Her. vili. 108, 109. 


COLOUR 1 
p. 247 [to] Cie. Acad. afud Augustin, c. Acad, 11, 7- 


CoLouR 3 
p. 249 [29] Hor. Saé. i. 1, 66, (31, 32] From the Latin translation of 
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Theocr. fd. xxvit. 69, by Eobanus Hessus. The Greek is OL 
aidépeve, epadia & ci evdoy idvOn. 

p. 250i4] Pythagorms, dur. Vers. v. 12; wolvtwy 6&8 pddcrs’ oucrxired 
rater, [zo} The ed. of 1597 has ‘a low,’ of 1598 ‘ Alow,’ which in 
later editions was corrupted into ‘a law,’ [27] accounted: ‘re- 
counted’ (4598, 1606). [30] as spurres: ‘the spurres’ (1598, 1606). 


CGLOUR 4 


p. 25r [9] sop, Fad. 38; quoted again in 4av. of L. us. 23,936. This 
sant fable of the frogs is applied by Selden to marriage. See Table 
atk. 


p. 252 [10] Livy, ty, 28, 
- COLOUR 5 


p. 254[5] or flowers: ‘as flowers" (1598, 1606), [za} Luke x. gr. 
[ar] The original, quoted by Zenodotus from Archilochus, is woAd’ off 
drum, GAA’ éyives tv wdya. Bacon found the Latin in Erasmus’ 
Adagta, from which he transferred it to the Prenmns, fol 18 a. 
[rz7? AMsop, Fad. ge. 


CoLtourR 6 


P. 256 [17] dAug dptos, Adagia, p. 597. In the Prous, fol, rg 4, we find, 
“Satis quercus, Enough of acornes.” [32] sop, Fad. co. 
p. 957 [18] Virg. fv. x. 450. 


COLOUR F 


Pp. 258 [3] assimilate: ‘ assimulate’ (1597); corrected in 1598. [6] Arist. 
Meteor. 1. 12. Compare Blundevile’s A-rercises, fol, 179 4, ed. 1594. 
“ Next to the Fire is the Aire which is an Element hotte and moyst, 
& also most fluxible, pure & cleare, notwithstading it is farre thicker 
& grosser as some say, towards the Poles thé elsewhere, by reason 
that those parts are farthest from the sun: An@& this Element is de- 
uided of the naturall Philosophers into three Regions, that is to say, 
the highest Region, the Middle Region, and the lowest Region, which 
highest Region being turned about by the fire, is thereby made the 
hotter, wherein all fierie impressions are bredde, as lightnings, fire 
drakes, blazing starres and such like. 

The middle Region is extreame cold by contra opposition by reasoit 
that it is placed in the midst betwixt two hotte Regions, and therefore 
in this Region are bred all cold watry impressions, as frost, snow, ice, 
haile, and such like. 

Phe lowest Region is hotte by the reflexe of the sunne, whose 
beames first striking the earth, doe rebound backe againe to that 
Region, wherein are bred cloudes, dewes, raynes, and such like mode- 

_ Yate watry impressions,” Blundevile’s £xercrses, fol. 179 6, ed. 1 594. 

p. 258 [32] ‘the sappe’ [1598, 1606'. fro} 4anera. vp. G40. where it 
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$27. proximitete: ‘ pracinitafe’ (1597); corrected im 1598. [25] 
Matt. ix, 12. 
CoLour & . 


p. 260 [10] Virg. ia. x1. 600, maderune: | maivne’ (1997); corrected 
in 1598. [ar] hurt: ‘hart’ (1597); corrected in 1§98. [24} Virg. 
Feed. v. 23. [34] See the rst and ard PAérdpfrcs. 

p. 26a {12] Lachiridian, Cc. 5. far] Ovid, Ave. 1 a, 10, 

p. 262 (1) Essay viit. p. 28. 


COLOUR g 


p. 262 [31] Hab. !. 15, 16. 

p. 263 [5] Cic. pro Marcefi.9. [11] In the De Angnt. vi. 3, Sopa. 11, 
Bacon attributes this to Solomon. See Mr Spedding’s note (orks, 
lL p. 685), fo3} Plot. Ces, 38. f30, 33} In both lines the ed. of 
1597 has ‘imitable,’ but in the corresponding passage of the De Axg~ 
sentis the Latin isin one case éatmertedilis, and in the other zarifatzo- 
nem nou rectfinnd, and I have therefore substituted ‘inimitable’ in 
both. 

p. 264 [7] Plut. Tivol. 36. See Essay X7.. DP. 167. 


CoLoUR 10. 


p. 264 (28) Virg. #eé. 1 15. [2g] Spéstia: see Essay xxi. p. 89. 

p. 266 [6] ‘it is more to him’ (1398, 1606). [r3} Quoted by Seneca, 
Ep.1. 1, §5, and introduced with the words ‘ut visum est majoribus 
nostris.. The original is Hesiod, Works & Days, 367, becdn & evi 
mvGere dedi. [16] Arist. de Gen. et Corr. t. 4. adferius: “vite- 
rius’ (1597); corrected in 1598. [19] The origin of this is @ pas- 
sage in Dem. Of tt. 33, which Wolf translates affmenia sunt vestrunt 
ameninus socordie. See Mr Ellis’s note on the /e Augnientis, with 
Mr Spedding's addition (H’orks, 1. 681, 682). [22] aliments; the 
editions of 1597, 1398, and 1606, all read ‘elements,’ but Bacon quotes 
the Latin when again referring to the passage, Adv. af 4. 11. 23, 913, 
aliments socordia. {25] One copy of the ed. of 1597 in the Cam- 
bridge Univ. Libr. (xvii. 38. 19) omits the words ‘to say;’ ‘the’ was 
added in 1598. Bacon made a memorandum of the anecdote in the 
Promus, fol. 46 agp “The fashion of d. Hed, to the dames of London 
y® way is to be sicker.” 

p- 266 [10] Hor. £4. 1. 2. 40. Comp. Arist. Nic. Eth. t.7: taxa uso 
mavreg: Plato de Lege. Vi. 753 =; Hesiod, Werks fe Days, 40. 
(24] mtodumt: added in ed. of 1598. [27, 28] for..inception: added 
in 1598. : 

p. 267 [12] ‘other’ in ed. 1597: ‘otherwise’ (1598, 1604). 


APPENDIX. 


p. 279 [a0] men: omitted in the M5. 


— 
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APPENDIX TO THE NOTES, 


In preparing the present edition I have used ten different copies of 
the edition of 1625, the last which had the benefit of Bacon’s own revi- 
sion. Of these ten copies no two are exactly alike. The differences are 
numerous, though, except in one case, net important; but, as they 
throw light upon the manner in which books passed through the Press in 
Bacon's time, I have subjoined a list of all that I have noticed. The 
cause of these differences it is not difficult to conjecture. Corre¢tions 
were made while the sheets were being printed off, and the corrected and 
uncorrected sheets were afterwards bound up indiscriminately. In this 
way the number of different copies might be multiphed to any extent, 
Instances occur in which a sheet appears in three different stapes: one 
with two errata op one page, a second with one of the errata corrected, 
and a third with both correéted. Another peculiarity with regard to 
these copies is that they differ in the titie page. Upon examination it 
appears that the original title page was as follows: ‘The Essayes or 
Covnsels, civil and morall, of Francis Lo, Vervlam, Viscovnt St. Alban. 
Newly enlarged. London, Printed by Ichn Haviland for Hanna Barret, 
and Richard Whitaker, and are to be sold at the signe of the Kings head 
m Pauls Church-yard. 1625.” That this is the original is evident from 
the fact that it corresponds with the entry in the books of Stationers’ 
Fall, and also from a memorandum in a copy of the Essays in the Cam- 
bridge Univ. Libr. {xvit. 36. 14), “Jo: Finch 30°. Martij. x625 ex dono 
Authoris.” ‘Fhe date of presentation was as early as it could well be 
im the year in which the book was published, Besides, on examining 
the copies which have the other title page, it is evident that it has been 
inserted, It is as follows: ‘‘The Essayes or Covnaels, civill and morall, 
of Francis Lo. Vervlam, Viscoynt St. Alban. Newly written. London, 
Printed by Iohn Haviland for Hanna Barret. x625.” From this it 
would seem as if the whole of the stock had come Ato Barret’s hands, 
by sume means or other, and that she cancelled the old title page and 
had a new one printed. I shail speak of these as the first and second 
title pages. The numbers attached to the following description of the 
ten copies to which I have referred, correspond with those given with the 
variuus readings. The first four have the second title page: 

z. Acopyin the British Museum, referred to by Mr Spedding. 

# Inthe Library of Trin. Coll. Cambridge (T. 2. 1). 

3 ©6In the Cambridge Univ, Libr. {xvi1. 36. 18). 

3. Inthe Library of Christ’s College, Cambridge (Ma. 1. 6). 

The following have the first title page : 

a.._— os Ae Spd Aine) mn anne _ 
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6.7. In the Library of St John’s College, Cambridge (Bw. 7. 32; 
Ee. 1. 50). 

g Inthe Library of Christ's College, Cambridge |M. 1. 5}. 

to. Another copy in the possession of Mr Spedding, of which he 
kindly sent me the readings while the present sheet was passing through 
the press. 

The numbers of the pages refer ta the pages af these copies which are 
the same throughout. Of the two readings I suppose the second to be 
the correction of the first. 

p. 25 [12] Encourageth (3}—encourapeth {r. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. g. 10%. 

p. 28{2] ta Knowledge (3)—to the Kuowledge (1. 2, 4. 5. 6, 7. 8. g. 10}. 

p. 29 [4] both; f3}—beth, (1. 2. 4. 5.6. 7. 8 g. 10). Fro) Silence; {3:— 
Silence, {1. 2. 4. §. 6. 7. 8. g. ro}. [14] secret f3)—secre?f (1. 2. 4. 5. 
6. 7.8, 9. 10), 

p. 39 [8] mary (2. 4)—marry it. 3. §. & 7. 8 g. 10;. 

p. 79 [12] Opinion: (1. 8 ro!—Opinion:) {2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9). 

p. res {6} Child (2. 4. 4. 5. 6 7)}-—-Children (1, 8 g. 10) [16] TAs 
Counseliour Salomon {2. 3. 4.6. 7)—The Counsttlour. Salomon (1. 
s. 8. g. to). 

om. rat fro) bould f4]—bold (r. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. g. ro}. fer] Consort (4}— 
Consort, {1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8g. 10}, [r2] obnoxins (4) —obnoxious 
‘7,2. 3. 5.6. 7. 8 gy. ro}. [13] both; {4/—both: {1. 2. 3. 5.6 7. 2 
g. 10). [uo] Life, (4)—Life {r. 2. 4. 5. & 7. & g ro}. f22] Persons 
‘gh—Persons {1. 2. 3. 5. 6 7. 8. g. 10}. (23) Persons (4)—Persons (1. 
2.3. 5. 6. 7.8. 9. ro). ' 

p. 124 [1] Counsellours (4) —Coumsedfours (1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8.9. TO}. 

p. 125 [2] times (4)—times, (1. 2. 3. 5.6. 7.8 9. 10}. [9] Gecasion (4)— 
Cecaston (1. 2.3. 5.6. 7. 8. g 10}. [t7] Things; (4])—Phings. ft. 
2.35.6. 7. 8g. Lo) [20] dangers (4)—Dangers {1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 3. 
G. 10). 

p. 134 (8] Words; {4)}-Words, (1. 2. 3.5. & 7. 8 g. ro}. 

p. 137 [24} those which, (2. 4.—those, which {r. 3. 5. 6 7. 8.9. ro). 

p. 146 [7] Certainly (1. 3. 7. 8. 9. 10: —certainly (2. 4. 5. 6). 

p. 147 [2] Light: {1. 3. 7. 8 go. 10}--Light; (2. 4 5. 6). [6] of that (1. 
3. 7. 8. g. ro)—of that, (2. 4. 5. 6). (23) difference (1. 3. 7. & 9. 19}— 
Difference (2. 4. 5. 6}. 

p, rso0[r] Scicilian (1. 3. 7. 8 g 10)—Sicilian (2. 4. 5. 6). [vland Faces 

@ (1.3. 7. 8 g 19}And Faces (2. 4. 5. 6), : 

p. 151 [6] flower of Sulphur (1. 3. 7. 8. g. 10} ~Flowers of Sulphur (2. 
4: 5. 6). [gl Friend (1. 3. 7. 8. g. 10o)—F rend. {2. 4. 5. 6). 
[16] Fetendsris (1. 3.7. 8.9. 10! Frenadship {2. 4. 5. 6). 

p. 163 [7] of (4. 6. 8)—offt (1. 2. 3. 5. 7. g. 10}. 

wn, 170 [6] Arcenalls, (4. 9)—Arcenalls (7. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8, 10). 

p. 171 [6] enow (4. g)—enough (1. 2. 3. 5. 6 7. 8. 10. 

p. 174 22) Feomanry (4. o} —Feomtanry, (1. 2. 3. §. 6. 7. 8. 10). 

p. 176 [8] enough (4. 9!—enough, (1. 2. 3. 5. 0.7. 3. ro} 

p. zar [19] Drugs, and, (1. 2. 3. 4. 5. ©. & g. 10)—Drugs, and (7.. 

p. 202 (8) Seruice (1. 2. 4. 7}-—Seruice, (3. 5. 6. & 9. Tol, [12] Nuw- 
ber; (1, 2. 4. 7:—Numbe?: (5. 5. 6. & 9. 10), 
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p. 203 {e0] amisse: (1. 2. 4. 7/—amisse. (3. 5. 6 8. 9. 10) 

p. 206[r7] Leave (3. 5. 6. 8. 9. rol—leave (1. 2. 4. 7’. 

p. 233 [6] Haltar (2. 4. 7)—Halter (1. 3. 5. 6 8. g. 10). 

p. 234 [17) seeds (1. 3. 6. 8 9. 10)-—Seeds {z. 4. 5. 7). 

p. 235 [3] fortune, {t. 3. 6 9. 10) oriune: (2. 4. 5. 7). 

p. 236 frz] attentively, hee (2. 4. 7)—Attentiuely, he (1. 3. 5, 6. 8. 9. 10), 

p. 237 [17] Wise Men {2. 4. 7-Wise Men, (1. 3. 5.6.8. 9.10).  Enuie 
(2. 4. 7]—Enuy {1. 3. 5, 6. 8. 9. 29), [x8] a scribe (4)—ascribe (1. 2. 
3 5. & 7. 9 g ro), 

p. 240 [7] Baukes (z. 4. 7]—DBankes (1. 3. 5. 6. 8.9, 107. [15] with that, 
(2. 4. 7}-—with that (1. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10}. [x6] are. (2. 4. 7)—are: (x, 
3 5. 6 8. g tol, (78] Vsury (2. 4. 7}--Posery (1. 4. 5. 6. 8. gt 10). 
(eo) part (2. 4. 7}—Part (1. 3. 5+ 6 8. .g. 10). 

p. 241 [3] decay Tz. 4. 9)~Decay (1. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10!. “+ [9} Gaine (4. 9) 
—Game {1. 2.7. 5. 6. 7, 8 zo}, [22} Rain (4. g}—Ruine {1. 2. 3: 5. 
6. 7. 8. ro}. [iast line} err (4. g)-—are (1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. ro}, 

p. 244 [to] Vsvery (4. g)— Usury, (1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. to) 

p. 245 [14] Money. (4-’9)—Money: {1. 2. 3. 5 & 7. 8 re). 

p. 248 [7} to Inuent (4. 9)—to Inuent, (7. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7.8. 10), = [17] beene 
done (4. 9)—hbeené done, {z. 2. 9.5.6.7. 38. 10). 21] Ende (4}—End 
(1.2. 3. 5.6. 7. 8 q@ 10), liast line} drawes (4]—draws (1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 
7. 8 gq ro}. 

p. 250 [15] dispositions (1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10)—Dispositions (5. 9), 
[tg] Hortentins (1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10)~Hortensius (5. 9). 

p. 251 [2] surly fi. 2. 3. 4. 6 7. 8 ro)—-surely, (5. 9). [6] dignity (x. 2. 
3. 4. 6, 7. 8. 10)—Dignity f(s. 9), (z3] Vertue; fr. 2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. x0! 
—Vertue. (5.9). | : 

Pp. 266 [3} pleasure (1. 3. 8)—pleasures (2. 4. 5.6.7.9. ro). - [5] without 
which (1. 3. 8)]—without which, (2. 4. 5. 6 7. 9 10). 

p. 267 [3] Blene (7. 3. 8}—Blewe (2. 4. 5. 6. 7 g. 10). {5} And (r. 3. & 


g. ro} —& {2. 4. 5. 6. 7}. stirred (1. 3. 8]—stooued (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 
10}, [ro] Anemonies {1. 3. 8)—Anemones (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). 
(t2] Camairis (1. 3. 8)—Chamairis (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [13] There 


Come {1. 3. 8}-—There come (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. g. ro}. [zo] Couslip, (2. 3. 
8)--Couslip; {2. 4. 5.6.7.9. 10). {21} Daffadill, (1. 3, 8}—Daffadill: 
(2. 4. 5.6 7.9 rol. - 

p. 268 {269) [last line} Bullies (7. 9}—Bullises (1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10}. 

p. 269 (270) [9] Hand, therefore Nothing {7. 9)—hafid, therfore nothing - 
(i. 2,3. 4.5.6. 8. 10}. [zz] Damask and Red (7. 9: Damask & Red 
(7. 2. 3. g. 5. 6. 8. ro). [13] Smelles (7. 9)—Smels (1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8, 
1a}. [18] Maroram (1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6& 8. to}—Marioram. {7. 9). - 
(Obs. Copies 7 & 9 differ from all others on this page for the reason 
given in note to p. 188). 

p. 270 (8) Pinks (1. 3. 8)—Pincks, and Giliy-Flowers (2. 4. 5. 6. 7.9. 10). 


{9] and Cloue (1. 3. 8}—-& Cloue {2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10), [10] Lite 
Tree (x. 3. 8)-Lime tree (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. g. 10}, {r1] Honny-Suckles 
(1. 3. §§—Hony-Suckles fz. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 1a). [17] Water-Mints, (1, 


3- 8)—Water-Mints. f2. 4. 5. 6. 7. re). 
p. 271 [3] Garden (1, 3, 8)—Maine Garden ‘274. 5.6.7.9, 10). middest 
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1. 3. 8)--midst (2. 4.5.6.7. 9.70). ~ [7] side {1. 3. 8)-—Stde (2. 4, 
5. 6. 7. g. 10). [9] pleasures, (zr. 3. 8;—pleasures; (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. g. 
10}. [z7} shade, (r. 3. 8}—shade {2. 4 5. 6. 7. q 16). [23] tar. 
en, (1. 3. 8)—-Garden. !2. 4.5.6. 7.9, 10). 

Pp. 272 (274) ite] let there be (7. g)—Iet there bee (1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8.20}, 
[14] And over exery Arch, and vpon the Vpper Hedge, ouer euery 
Arch (7, gJ—And vpon the }"pfex Hedge, ouer euery Arch (1, 2. 3. 4. 
5.6. 4 10),  . (18] between (7. o}—betweene (1, 2. 3. 4. 5.6. & zo). 

p- 273 [15] inta first, (4. 8. 9)—-into, first (1.2.3. 5.6.7. 10). [17] Ftages, 
Cut (4. 8. og) —Zemrages Cul (1. 2. 3. 5,6, 7. 10), 

p. 274 [2g } is (1, 3. 6. roj—is, (2. 4. 5. 7. 8. gi. 

p. 275 [7] Curiosity; and Beatty (1. 3. 6. 1o]—-Curiosity, and Beauty (2. 
4.5. 7. 4. 9). [rq] Point, (2. 3.°6. 10!—Point (2. qr 5. 7. Bg). 
[x8] Pood. (1. 3. 6. 10) —Peede, (2. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9). 

p. 276 [22] Conuallium, (4. 8. g}—Conuatlium; {r.2. 3. 5. 6, 7. ro), 

p. 277 [4} Beare-berries; { | (4. 8. g)—-Beare-beriies{ sj (7. 22 3. 5. 
6. 7, 10), [6] Gooseberry: (4. 8. g}--Goose-berrlger(z. b. 3, 5.6. 7 
10}, {12] Shade: (4. 8. 9)—-Shade; (1.2. 4. G& 7. 10). | 

p. 278 [6] Enclosure, (1. 3. 6, ro}—Enclosuté {2, 4 5. 7. 8. 9). 

p. 284 [z6} Commonly (x 3. 6. 8. 10)—-commonly (2. 4. 5. 7. 9}. 


p. 28s [12] ony 3. 6 8. 10)—commonly 2. 4, 5. 7. gh. [last 
line] Oddes (x. 3. 6, 8, ro) —Odds (2, 4. 5. 7. 9). 
p. 286[16] One Counot (rt. 2. 4. 6. 7. 10/—One cannot (3, 5. 8 g}. 
p. sg0[2] mero (3. 7. 8}--more (7. 2. 4. 5. 6. 9. 1a). [3} erwon (3. 7. 
* 8)—grown (1.2. 4. 5. 6. 4 Tal, [12] Meanes (3. 7. 8)--Meanes; (r, 
2. 4.5.6.5 ro} [23] graunt (3)—grant (1. 2. 4. 5.6. 7. 8 9. 10% 


[24] those which (3. 7. 8)-—-those, which!1. 2. 4. 5. 6. g. 10), 
p. 291 [4] chuse (3'-—-chonse {z. 2. 4,5. 6. 7. 8.9. 10. 
p. 2q4 [22] again; (3. 7. 8}-—agaim: {1. 2. 4. 5. 6. g. 10}, [24] differ- 
ence (3. 7. 8)—differences (1.2. 4. 5. 6. g. 101. 
p- 295 [3] Cases; (3. 7. 8—Cases; (1. 2. 4. 5. Gg. ro}, 
p. 309 [38] Commanders aud Soldiers (1. 2. 3. 4. 5.6. 7. 8. q to), 
p. 313 [15] Heputation. (1. 2. 3. 4. 7. 8. g)—Reputation : (g. 6. 10). 
p. 328 [8] drrake (2. 3. 7. B= break (2. 4.5.6.9. to}, . APF (1, 3. 7. 8)— 


Lt 


Feitlo. 4.5. 6 g. ro). [18] 7¥sres, Whert 4. 1 — Times, when 
(1.2. 4. 5.6. q. 10}, [21] mach. (£. 3. 7. 8)—much ; (2 4. 5. 6, 
@ 10}. ° 


| ApbITIONAL NOTE, 
Since writing the note on p. 188 [4-7] I have come to the conclusion 
that the sentence as it stands in the text is Jater than the shorter one 
which is found in some copies of the edition of 1625. My reason for this 
change of opinion is founded upon a more minute examination of the 
printing of that edition, which has convinced me that my former con- 


clusion was wrong. 
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- i 
a 
A, 
E= Essay, F = Essay of Fame, C= Colour. 
mu, 7¢. = verb intransitive, 7. 2. = verb: transitive, v7. ve. = 
reflexive verb, #. 9. = past participle. 7 


A, AN. The use of ‘a* or ‘an“ before words beginning with ‘hr’ 
was not at all uniform in Heathen’ time. For instance, we 
Have E, it. P- 9h rs, ‘aw-Heathen’; #. v. p. 16, |. 1, ‘an 
high spe ech’; FB. vi, p. zo, h 15, ‘a7 Habit’; E. Vii. Pp. 24, 
L. gy ‘cat on harmefull Errour’ ; E. xii. p. 45, 1. 18, ‘an Hull’; 
KE, xxxvi. p. 153, 1. 1, ‘an Humour’ ; B, Ae. p. 226, | 28, ‘an 
Hallowed Place’. So also ‘ax suall thing , F.p. 240, 
l. 32; ‘ax whole age’, BE. xxxvi. p. igs, 1. 21; ‘a2 Eunuch’, 
E. tx. p. 31, |, 2. 

The article is redundant in the phrases * upon @ weafri- 
nesse’, E. ii. p. 6, |. 20; ‘in @ proportion’, E. iii. p, rg, |. 21: 
comp, ‘in a readiness’, 2Cornx. 2. 

in the following words the prefix a- és printed separately ; 

‘a breast’, E. a P- 191, I, 13 age wR, EX xlvi. P #89, 
1, 1, xvii, i. a3t i Prece , KE. Xlv. pyya82, | 

°a while’ EY ih, p. 208 

ABATE, 7. f. Lit. to beat “ibn : hence to blunt, depress. E. 
ix, p. 32, 1.33, xxix. p. rat, 1. 28. 

ABEE, adj,, Sufficient, capable. H. xxix, p. 129, 1. 26. Comp. 

&ts xx" 32, Rom, xv, 14, 2 Tim. m. 75. 

AB VE pre. More than. E. lwvi. p. 224, 1, 30. 

ABSURD, ad The Lat. adsurdus is appied to the answer 
given hod a deaf man (serdzs: which has nothing to do with 
the question; hence it signifies, deat fo reason, wnreason- 
able. E. vip. 20, h 31, xlvii. p. 196, | 

ABUSE, sé. Boce ion, FE. xlix. p. on 14. 

vw, é, eceive, EE. xlil. pi iva, bi 5 

ABUSING, sh. * Deceiving, mockery. xxii. p. 95, L 
Comp, 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, 1 Chron. x. 4 and the marginal read. 
ings of both pasgages- 

ACCEPT OF, v.#. To approve, receive with favour. E. ili. 
p. rr, L, 23, xi. p. 41, 1. 2g, Comp. Gen. xxxil. 20. 
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ACCOMMODATE, v. ¢. To adapt oneself; used originally 
as a reflexive verb. C. to. p. 266, 1. 3. . 

ACCOUNT UPON, 2.4. To reckon, é. XxX. P, 135, 1. 5. 

ACCOUNS, MAKE. To reckon, consider. E. xxxiii. p, 139, 
l, 11, xBE, p. 1o4, b,x. 

ACQUAINT, v.27. To make acquainted. E, vii. p. 24, 1. xo. 

ACT, sb. Action. E. xi. p. go, |, 33. 

ACTOR, sd. A speaker, orator, like the Lat. after. BE. xxv. 


p. roz, tL. 28. . 
ACULEATE, adj, Pointed. EB, lvii. p. 240, L Q- 
ADAMANT, sé. A load-stone, magnet. E. xviii. p. 73, L. 5. 
ADMITIRABLE, adj. Wonderful. E. xxvii, p. r1o, 1. 27. 
ADMITTANCE, BY. By admission. E. xxvi. p. ros, b 6. 
ADOE, sd. Bustle. E. ix. p,“ga, lors, xii. p. qs, b 2g. fade 

is used in the same sense in many dialects. 

ADUST, ¢.f._ Parched, burnt up. E. xxxvi. p. 153, lL. 5. 
ADVENTURE, sé, Chance, fortune. E. i. p. 3, 1. 1x, Risk. 
E. liv. p. 217, lL. 14. > . 
b> ier v.t. Toventure. E, xlii. p. a74, h 21. 
ADVISED, ¢. . Deliberata, E. xviii. p. 41.3; chi p. 222, Ll. rz, 
ADVOUTR , sd, An achilteress. i xix. p. 78, L. 29. 
AQUINOCTIA, 56. The equinoxes. E. xv. p. 54,15. See 
: the note. 
A FARRE OFF, adv. Far off. E. lviii. p. 237, |. 15. 
AFFECT, vf. To aim at, desire, have-a liking for. E, i. 

Pr, 1. 4, tx. psgz, 1 3, xiii. p. 47, 1.1, xxii. p. gg, L 6, 

XXXVill. p, 161, 1. 3, xivil. p. 196, L. 1. 

AFFECTION, sé. esire, liking. E. vii. p. 2s, Ll. 1. 
AFTER, adv. Afterwards. E. xxi. p, 89, L. rz, xxix. p. 129, 
l. 23, Iviii. p. 237, 1. 29. According, xxxix. p. 162, h 4. 

AGREEABLY. xxxii. p. 138, I. 16, 

AIME AT, TAKE AN, Toestimate. E. xvii. p. 69, 1. 26, 
ALLAY, #6, Alley. EL i. p. 3. 1. a7. 

ALLEY, 26. A walk, bowling alley. KE. xxii. p. gz, Ll. 16, 

xiv, p. 183, |. 20, xlvi. p. 193, 1. 728. 

ALL ONE, The same, E. xxix, p. x21, |. 34, lviii, p, 232, 8. - 
ALLOW, o.# Toapprove. E, xviii. p. yg, 1. 7, xxvi. p. ros, 

i, 29, lil, pe zz, 1. 29. oo 
ALMAIGNE, Germany, E. lviii. p. wx6, L tae? 4 £2" 
ALMOST, adv. Generally; like Lat. /ere, E. xliif. 2-396, Ti 5. 
AMBASSAGE, sd. Embassy. E. xkix. p. rao, 1. go. * 
AMIABLE, ad. Loveable; used in the passive sense. E, 

ii. p. 277, L. 1B. * . 
AMONGST, adv. Usefl by itself if the sense of ‘intermixed’ 
HK. xlvi. py 192, |. 27. | 
AND. If. it Xxiz, p. 97, |. 21, xl. p. 466, L 26. 
ANGRY, aay, Provoking anger. E lvil, p. 230, 1. 25. 
ANSWERED, #. #. Guaranteed. E. xli. p. 172, 1. rg. 
ANTICAMERA, sé. Anantechamber. E. xly, p. 184, L. 33. 
ANTIMASQUE, A grotesque interlude introduced between 
the acts of the masque, to which it served as a foil and con- 
trast, and hence its name. Ben Jonson ‘Masque of Augurs) 
AA2 


™ 
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uses anfic-nasgue, that is, 2 masque in which aséics or gro- 
tesque figures took part, but it is uncertain whether this is 
the true etymology. E, xxxvil. p. 157, lL. 24 

ANTIQUES, sé. Grotesque figures introduced in antimasques. 
E. xxxvil. p. 159, 1 26. 

APACE, adv. Hastily. F. p. 241, |. 3. 

APPARENT, andy, Manifest. E. xl. p. 165, lL. 11. 

APPETITE, IN. Desirous of rising. Ey. xivii. P. 196, 1, 16. 

APPOSED, ¢. 7. Questioned. E. xxii. p. 93, L 28 

APPROACHES, sé, Encroachments. . XIX. p. 77, L. 28. 

APRICOCKES, sé Apricots. E. xlvi. p. 187, |. 3 

APT, adj. Aday ted, fit. E, xxix. p. 120, 1. 5, 7 

ARBITREME T, rd. Arbitration, decision, E. iii, PB. 10, 1, 18. 

ARE NOT. Do not exist. E, iii. p. 11, 1.28. So ‘were not.’ 
xvii. p. 68, I. ar Comp. Matt. i. 18. 

ARGU ENT, sb . A su ject for consideration. E. xxix. 
_ «i t 

ARIET AT LON, sé. Lat, avrefatie, a butting; hence, an as- 
sault with a battering ram, E, lvii. p. 237, 1. 18. 

ARRAS, Tapestry; so called from the town Arras in 
Artois, “here it was principally made. E, xxvii, p. 117, 


1. 
ARRAY, vf, ‘Lo setin order of battle. E. lvili. p. 237, 1, 28. 
ARROGANCY, sé. Arrogance. E. ix. p. 33, L. 22. 
ARTIFICERS, sé. Skilled workmen. E. ix. p. 32, [. 17. 
ARTILLERY, sé. Oniginally any engines of war were called 
artillery, and the term was retained after the invention of 
gunpowder. E. xxix. p. 120, 1, 11, 
AS, cony. That. E. vi. p, 18, 1. 18, xxiii. p. 97, 1 21. So as=so 
that. viii, p. 27, 1. 5, p. 28, 1. 4, xxxIx. p. 164, 1, 12. 
ASKE, 4 f. To require. E, vi. p. 18, ]. 2, x. p. 38, 1. 312, 
p..r4a, |. 20, 
: ASPECT, 38. The ap nce of a planet, which varied with 
its position Among the stars, E. ix. p. ag, l.11.. ©. 7. p. 259, 
_ ET, 
ASSAY, sé. Attempt. E. xv. p. 55, Ll 28. 
ASSURED, 4.4. ‘Sure, trustworthy. E, xi p. 42, 1 34, xv, 
. 571 |. 20, P- 63, l. 9. . 
AT WART, Across. F. p. @41, Ls. 
AT THE FI ‘S At first. HE. xlwe p. 182, lL, 18. 
AT THE LEAST. Atleast. E. xxix. p. G26, 1. 29, XXXI. 


AT Pee ‘SECOND HAND.” At second hand. E. li. 


aI 

ATTEM SERS o# To moderate. FE, xiv. B sr, lL 6, Iyii. 
p. 228, 1. 8. C. 8, p. 260, 1.1, 

AVERSATION, $b, Aversion. E. xxvii. p. 106, 1, 6, 

AVERT, w. #. To turn away. E. ill. pg, | 21. | 

AVOIDANCES, sé Outlets. E. xlv. p. 185, 1 14. 

AWAKE, wv. ¢, Toawaken, E. xlix. p. 202, 1 3 

AWAY. Used as a verb, ta remove, or go away. E, iti, 


p. 213, |. 19. 
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B. . 


BABLER, sé. An idle talker. E. vi. p. 19, I. 32. 

BAND, sé, Bond, E-. iii. p. 8, 1.1, 3, xw p. 56, [. ro. 

BANQUET, sé. A dining hall. E. xlv, p. 182, L. 3, 13, 

BARBAROUS PEOPLE, 53. Barbarians. E. “xvi. p. 66, 
i. g, lvilil, p. 236, 1 2x. 

BARRIERS, sé. The lists within which a tournament Was 
fought. E. xxxvii. p. 158, 1. 7. 

BARTHOLOMEW-TIDE, sé. Se Bartholomew's day is on 
24th Aug. E, xlvi. p. 188, lL. 23, - 

BASH, ady. Literally, low; hence, in a moral sense, debased, 
degraded. E. xxix. p. rz2, |. 4. 

BATTAILE, 53. A body of troops, E, Iviii, p. 227, L 20. 

BAUGH, sé. E. xxxy. p. 11, 1. 16. Probably the Fass Rock. 

BH, 3 Zé FE. 1. p. 3, 1. 3, idly p. 11, 1. 8, xxix. p. 128, 1. gr, 

BE PAY. We should say, ‘have to pay C.ro. p, 266, I. s, 

BEARE, To deare it=to carry it off. E. xxvi, Pp. 06,1 4 

BEARE-BERRIES, 33, Berberries. EF, xtvi. p- 193, 1. rz. 

BEARES-FOOT, sb. Helleborus fetidus: called also in 
Gerarde’s Herdali, Ox-heele, and Setter-wort, E. xlvi. 


p. 193, 1. 6. 
BEAUTIFY, wm. Toadorn. F. i. p. 3, bh. 6. 
BECAUSE, cow. In order that, . vi. Fe 26, 1.18, xxv, 
_ Tor, l. rg, xxxiv. p. 144, 1). 19. 
BECOME, zz. To get to, betake oneself. E. xlv.'p. 184, b 4. 
BECOMMEN, ¢. 2. Become. E. xxix. p. 123, L. 34. 
BEFALL TO. To happen, befall - generally without the pre- 
position. E, lviii. p. 236, 1. 14, ° 
LEHOLDING, ed; Beholden, indebted. E. x. p. 36, Loz, 
liv. p. 217, 1. 24. 
BELIKE, adv, Probably. Eli, p. 208, 1. 22. 
BEMOAN, v. ref, To bemoan oneself=to lament. E. ix. 


p. 32, 1. 32. 
BENT, sé. A kind of grass, called by Gerarde Reed-erass, 
which was used for chimney ornaments. E, xlvi. p. 188, 


. 27. | 
BESTOWING, sé. Placang, settling in life. E. xxvii. p. 124, 


l, 31. 
BETWIXT, prep. Between. FE, xxxii. p. 138, ]. 2g. 
BEVER, sé. He front part of a helmet which had openings 
for the eyes; and when down covered the face. Fr. Aaniere. 
E, xxxv. p. 150, 1. 34. 
BIGNESSE, sé. Size. E. xlv. p. 182, 1 go. 
BIN= BEEN. C. 10. p, 26sy]. 5. 
BERTH, sé That which is Gorn, offspring, E. xxiv. p. gg, 1. i. 
BLAB, sé. A teller of secrets. E. vi. Pp. 1g, l. 32. 
BLACKES, sé. Mourning. EF. ii. p. 6, 1. 1. 
BLANCH, «2 To flinch. E. xx. p. 86, I. 30. 
ao 2.2, Toavoid. E. xxvi. p. ras, For, 
BLUSHING, sé. The cause of blushing or shame. E, xxvii. 
p- 125, 1, 13. 
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BOARD, sé Table. E. xxxviii. p. ro, |. 25. 

BODY-HORSE, sé The shaft horse, C. 10. p. 266, ]. 19. 

BON NETS, sh Hats, of men, as well as women. E-. xi. 
. 168, 1 r3. 

BO DERER> sé. HE. xxix. p. 127, 1. 5. “A dorderer, one 
that dwelleth by, that commeth out of one countrie and 
dwelleth in another.” Earet, 4 fvearze. 

BOWED, 4.4. Bent. E. xxvi p. 173, lL. 33. 

BRAVE, 2.7 To assume ostentatiously, parade, E, xv- 

, &1, 1, 23. 

BRAVE, adj? Fine. E, xxxiii. p. 141, 4. 18. — 

BRAVERY, sé Finery; hence ostentation, display, bra- 
vado. E, xi. p. at.ch 7, xy. p. 61, 1 2, xxv. p. 102, f 29, 
XXXVIL p. 158, 1. 23,. liv. p. 216, I. g. vii, p, 224, [. 2. 

BREAK, zw. 7. To rn, accustom, E. lit. p. ezz, |. 2. 

BROAKE, 2.2. To negotiate. E, xxiv. p. 146, 1. 24. 

BROKEN MUSICKE. Music that is interrupted or not 
continuous. E. xxxvi. p, 156; 1 8 Mfr Chappel} (Pe. 
Avus. i. 246, note € ) says it means what we now term ‘a 
string band.’ 

BRUIT, s4& Cry. E. liv. p. 276, Lrg. 

BUCKLING, fr. 9. Preparing to go. EF. xxi. p. go, i. 3. 

BURSE, sé. he Exchange; Fr, dexese. E. xviii. p. 72, 1. 12. 

BUSIE, adj. Full of work, elaborate: now applied only to 
persons. E. xlvi. p. gr, I. 1, | 

BUZZES, sé. Empty noises. E, xxxi. p. 135, I. rr. 

BY. By how much, E, x. p. 37, 1. 24, xx. p. 82, |. 7, xxxiv. 
t 4s I. 30. By the space of. E. xxix. p. 128, Ll. 33. 

BY-WAY, sé. Asecret way. E. xi. p. g2, i. 16, lvl. p. 225, 1. g. 

BY-WORD, sé <A proverb, saying, E. xxv. p, ror, lL 21 


Cc. 


CAN, #2. Tobe able. §E. xi. p. go, 1. 109, 
CANTICLE, sé. Song. E. 8. p. 7, 1. 23. 
CAPABLE OF. Having capacity for. E. xxii. p. gz, 1. re. 
CAPITALL, adj. Chief. f Ivi. p. 222, L. 16. 
CARE NOT. Are not carefulorcautious. E. xlii. p. 174, h 15. 
CARD, sé. Chart. E. xviii. p. 72, l. a1, xxix. p. 119, |. 29, 
CARRIED, #4. yf Carried on. E. xv. p. 56, L 4g, 
CAST, v2 Toconsider. E. xxvii. p. 114, Leg. 
»  ©#. Tocontrive. EB. xiv. p. 183, 1. 33. To decide. 
E. li. p. 208, 1. 26, hence ‘the casting vote’. 
CASTOAL UM. A natural product contained in two sacs near 
the organs of generation of the beaver; formerly used as 
a medicine, now chiefly as a perfume. HE. xxvii. p, 107, 
. 22, 
CATCHPOLE, sé. A bailiff. E. liii. p. ers, 1. o. 
CENSURE, sé. Qpinion. E. xxix, p. 178, |. 4. 
CERTAINEST, ady. Most certain. E, xxxiv. p. 146, 1. 34. 
CERTAINTY, #4, ‘Trustworthiness. “EB. vi. p. 19, lL ra. 
CESSION, sé. Concession. E, liv. p. 218, ]. 3. 


r 
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CHALLENGE, v7, Toclaim. FE. xlvii. p. 198, 1. 7. Comp, 


Ex. xxii. ‘9- rm 


CHAMAIRIS. The dwarf Iris, of which Gerarde enumerates 
ri varreties. Perhaps the /rés Jumtic may be meant. E. 
xlvi, p. 187, i, 2. 

CHAPMEN, sé Buyers. E. xxxiv. p. 146, I 29. 

CHARACTER, sé Astamp, mark. C. 9. p. 263, lL. 15. 

CHARGE, sé. Cost. E. liv. p. 217, b 14. Comp. 1 Cor, ix. 18. 
- z.z#, Toburden. E. xviii. p. 198, 1. 4. 

CHARGEABLE, ody. Costly, expensive. E. xxix. p. 128, 1. 7. 

CHARGES, -+é, xpences. E. viii. p. 26, L 16, xxvili. 


Pp. IT, I. 24. - 
CHECKE WITH, v.f. To hieder. “©. x. p. 38, 1. 7, xxx. 


Pada oe , 

CHIEFEST, ad. Chief. E.h. p. 207,16 Comp. 2Cor, xi 5. 

CHOLER, «4 Anger. FE. xxxvi. p. 153, 1. 1. 

CHOP, v.72. To bandy words; from ‘chop’ to charijfe or in- 
terchange. nce thé’ slang word ‘chaff’. . ivi p. 
225, 1, 20, : . 

CHOPPING, sé Changing. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 1. 28. 

CHURCH MEN, sé. Ecclesiastics. E. viii. p. 27, |. 11. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, sé This word includes all the surround- 
ings and accompaniments of an actiog, E. lv. p, 219, |. ra. 

CIVIL, ady. Literally, citizen-like: hénce’ orderly, refined, 
and, as applied to ad¢tions, becoming. E. xvil. p, 6g, !. 1, 
xviii. p. 199, 1. 9. 

CIVILITY, sh Civilization. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1. 7. 

CLAMOUR, z.¢. To disturb with clamour, &. xx. p, 87, L 30. 

CLEARE, edj. Open. E. i. p. 3, 1 25. 

CLEARNESSE, s& Openness. E. vi. p. rg, 1. 17. 

CLEAVE, z.7. To stick, adhere. FE. iii, p. ra, bo5, C. & 

. 262, |. 24. 

CLOISTERED, p-# Surrounded with cloisters. 1, xiv. 
p 184, 1. 2 

CLOSE, eddy. 

. 223, lL. 4, 

CLOSENESSE, sé Secrecy, E, vi. p. 28, L 1a, 15; PB 1g, 
]. 20, xxVI. p. 110, I, 17. 

CLOVE GILLY.FLOWER, 6. Perhaps Dieatkus carye- 
payilus. Gerarde distinguishes the Clove Gilly -Flower 
from the Cagpation only by its heing smailer both in leaf 
and flower. °F. xvi. p. 188, I. 33. 

COEMPTIGN, sé. A buying up. E. xxxiv. p. 147, L rg. | 

COLLECT, wv. #. To gather, infer. E. xxxv. p. 152, 1. 20, 

COLLIAR, sé. An ownerot coatimines. E. xxxiv,. p. 146, 1,6. 

COLOUR, v.24. Tocezonr other mens moneyes. E. xli. p. 172, 
les. * To cefeny strangers’ goods, is when a Free-man or 
Denison permits a Foreigner to enter Goods at the Custom- 
house in his name’. Phillips’ .Vere Word af Herds, 


i ; ; ; 
Secret, E. vii p. 1g, Lo 4, xi. p. 42, 1. 16, Lvl. 


6th ed. 
COMELINESSE, sé. Beauty, grace. E. xxvii. p. 175, 1. 8, 
xiii, p. 177, 1. 22- 
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COMELY, adj. Becoming. E, x. p. 37, |. 19, liv. p. 28, 1. 3. 
COMFORT, «. 2. To strengthen. E. xxxix, p. 164, J. 11. 
COMMEND, z. «= Torecommend. E, xxx. p, 192, lL. 21, 
COMMENDATORY, adj. Letters commendatory = letters of 
recommendation. E. lii, p. 210, 1. rs. 
COMMISERABLE, adj. Miserable, in the sense of desery- 
ing compassion. E. xxxiii. p. 143, 1. 9. 
COMMODITIES, sé. Advantages. E. xii. p. 168, 1 2s. z 
COMMON, adj. Belonging to all alike, public. Thus ‘The 
Book of Cowen Prayer’ is the book of prayer used in 
pubic, and in common by all. E. xv, p. 5 34. = 
COMMON PLACE, sé, A theme, or col ege exercise, in 
' which a particular subjeét was discussed, E. xxxii. p. 


136, 1. 6, C. 10. p. 266, 1. 8. 
COMMUNICATE, 6. ‘Shared. E, xiii. p. 48, 1. 40. 
COMMUNICATE TH, vw, 2. +To share with, impart to. 

4 XX. p. Bg. 1. 20, xxvil. p. za, |. 213, xxxi. p. ¥35, 1. 16. 
COMPACTED, 2.2. Compact, C. 5. p. Onn, P 25, | 
COMPASSE, sé. Circuit. E. xxtx. p. 129, f. s. Coritrivance. 

C. 9. p. 264, L. 16. , 
COMPOSITION, sé. Temperament. E, xi. p. 17a, lL. a2. 
COMPOUND, v.#. To settle. E. lv. p, 220, E 24, lviii. p. 


235, 1. 4. ; 
COMPREHEND, er. To include, embrace. E. xlviil. D. 
zoo, i. 12, 
CONCEITS, sé. Conceptions, ideas, FE. vi. Pp. 22, |. 4. 
CONDEMNED MEN. Convicts. E. xxxiii. p. 139, lt. zt. 
CONFEDERATE, g. 2. Leagued, united. E. xvi. p. 64,1 1. 
CONFERENCE, sé. Consultation. E. 1, p. 205, l. 16. 
CONFERRE, v.72. To consult. £, 7. p. 205, |. 19, 
CONTIDENCE, sé Credit. E. xv. p. 61, 1. 31, x1, p. 166, 
|. 27. Boldness. xvi. p. 65, |. 32. 
CONSCIENCE, sé& Consciousness. E. xi. p. 40, f. 26. 
CONSENTING, 9. #. Agreeing. C. 7. p. 257, f. 27. 
CONSORT, IN. Incompany, in concert. F. xx. p. 86, 1. 12, 
CONTAINE, v ¢. To hold in, restrain, restrift. E. XKLM, 
. 124, 1, 21. po tas, 1. 27, lvii, p. 230, |, <. 
CONTEND, ~ 7. ‘To endeavour. E. Iv. p. 220, |. 2. 
CONTENT, v2 To please, give satisfaction. KE. xxxii. p. 


137, 1 13, 
CON’ RARIE, adv. On the contrary. CC, @ _P. 257, 1. 19. 
CONTRARIWISE, eav. On the contrary. " E. iii. Tr. 10, i 13, 
ix. Pp. 32: l. ro, xivtit. p. 199, 1. 23, li. p. 207, 1. 5, 
CONTROVERSIE, sé. Dispute. E. six. p. 202, |. 4. 
CONVENIENT, ads. Suitable. E, xxix. p. 122, L ar, 
CONVERSANT IN, Conversant with. E. xx. p. 86, 1. 30. 
CONVERSATION, sé. Usedof a man’s whole walk and 
manner of life, FE. xxvii, p. 106, 1, rz. 
CONVERSE, v.7. Tobe engaged. E. xxxvili. p. r6t, 1. 2. 
CONVERT, «7.4 To change. C. 6. p. 289, [. 11. 
CONVINCE, v4. Torefute. E. xvi. vp. 64, |. 5. 
COPULATE. ¢. 4 Counled united Foveecte ws <f; 128 
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CORNELIANS, 54. The fruit of the Cornel tree, sometimes 

called Cornelian cherries, which were in some parts of the 
country used for tarts. E. xlvi. p. r&y, J. 34. 

CORNE-MASTER, s3, An owner of corn. FE, xxxiv. p. 


t46, |. +. 
CORRESPONDENCE, HOLD. To bear a proportion, cor- 
. respond. E. xv. p. 63, |. 1, 
“CORROBORATE, é.f. Strengthened, confirmed. E, xxxix, 
 p 162, |. g. 
CORRUPT, v.z To become corrupt, putrefy, E. xvii. 
P: Go, l. 34, XxxIV. p. 148, 1. 13. 
COUNT, vw # To reckon, consider. E. i. p. 2, 1. 3, xxxvi. 


Bp. 154, L 23, xlvii. p. 196, 1. 2g. 

COUNTERVALE, 2. To outweigh, C. 2. p. egg.) 14. 

COUNTRY, ad. Belonging to one’s country: like the i. 
fairies. E. xvii. p. 74, bh. 6, 

COURAGES, sé. Spirits. E. xxix, p. 128, t-2.  * Courage" 
appears to have been used at first for any feeling of the 
heart. Comp. Chaucer, C. 7¢ prol. o2; : 


‘In Southwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
Fo Canturbury with devout corage.' ~ 


COURSE, OF. E. xxiv. p. gg, |. rg. ~The Lat. translation 
has decurse sofo, that is, in its mere passage or progress, 
and this seems to be the meaning of the phrase. 

COURSE, OUT OF. Out oforder. E. xlvi. p. 193, 1. 16. 

COVERT, ady. Sheltered. FE. xlvi, p. 189, 1. 30. 

- sé. Shelter. €. 7. p. 25g, 1. 17. 

COVET, v.¢. To desire earnestly, E. xxxv. p. 152, |. ro. 

CREATURE, sé Int the literal sense of ‘a thing created’, 
applied both to animate and inanimate objets. E. i. p. 2, 
1,32, Vi. p. 23, Ll. to . 

CRINGE, s4. A <orvile bow. EF. unt p. g, 1. 29. 

CAOCUS MEXNUS. By this bacon apparently means some- 
thing different from the plant now known by the name, 
which has a purple flawer. According to Loudon's Herts 
Svritannicus, the common yellow crocus (C. Zafenzs} was not 
intraduced ttl 162g ‘The C. s#stana, which has a yellow 
flower, was introduced in r605. Gerarde calls the Crocus 
veranus ‘thgearly flouring wilde Saffron,’ and gives two 
kinds C. I’. flere detea, Yellow Spring Saffron, and C. F’. 
Frere alba, White Spring Saffron, which may be those te 
which Bacon alludes. 

CROOK, v7, Tu twist, pervert. FE, xxiii, p. 96, 1 20, xxvii. 
p. 113, |. 34. 7 

CROSSE, ad?. Opposing, contradifiery. FE. iii. p. 10, Lar. 

CUNNINGLY, edz. Skilfully. E. xxix. p. 228, 1. 15. 

CURIOUS, ady. Literally, careful, with the notion of over 
niceness or extreme accuracy; ingenious, E, ix. p. 20, 


i. 14. 
CURIOUS ARTS. Magical arts, The phrase is borrowed 


* 
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from the Vulgate rendering of Adts xix, ig, EH. xxxv, 
p. ro, L. 2 
CURIOSITIES, sé Nice questions, E. ix. p. 2g, L. 22. 
CURIOSITY, sé. Elaborate work. E. xlvi. p. 192, |. 4. 
CURIOUSLY, adv. Carefully, accurately. E. 1. p. 205, |. 8. 
CURRANTLY, aazv. Continuously. E. xxxi. p. raq4, l 7. 
CUSTOME, sé. Tax, impost. E. xix. p. 80, |. 33, xxxiii. p. 
142, 1, 6, 


D, 


DAINTILY, adv. Elegantly. B. i. p. 2, l. 5, xlv. p. 185, 1. 7. 

DAINTY, ady. Elegant. E. xxxvii, p. 156, 1. 1s. 

DAMMASI , sé The Damascene plim, or damson. E. xlvi. 
. TH, |. 14, 

DAMOSELL, sé, Damscl. E. xxxvii. p. r6o, 1 23, 

DANGER, sé. To come in danger = to be endangered. 
BK. xiti, p. 47, 1. 17. In E. xvii. p. igs, |. 7, ‘danger’ is 
used where we should put the adjective . so ‘reason’ for 
‘reasonable’, 

DECEIVABLE, adj. Deceptive. E. xliv. p. 178, 1. 16, 

DECEIVE, vw. ¢. To defraud, deprive. E. xlvi. p. 193, 1 33, 


C. 7. p. 258, Lax, 

DECENT. ad}. Becoming, graceful. E. xliii. p. 177, 1. 16, 
xiv. p. r84, 1. 18. 

DECLINATION, sé. Decline, declension, EJ xxii. p. o4, 1, 5. 
xxix, Pp, r26, lL. 5. 

DECLINE, vw. # To turn aside.” E. xl. p. 166, 1. 30. 

DEDUCED, 9.4. Brought down. EK. ivi. p. 227, 1. 7. 

DEEPE, adj. ofound. E. ix. p. 32,1. 29. 

DEFACE, v.27. Todestroy. E. iii. p, x2, ( 10, x¥i. p. 66, 1, a7. 

DEFATIGATION, sé. Weariness. C. ro. p. 266, 1. 25. 

DEGENERATE, £.4. Degenerated. E. xi. p. 41, lL. ra. 

DELIVER, ».#. ‘To describe. EK. xlv. p. 181, 1. 27. 

DELIVER. v2 To letin, admit. EK, xlvi. p. roo, lL. 25. 

DELIVERED, g. 7. Letin, admitted, E. xlvi, p. 792, 1, 34. 

DELIVERIES, sé Means of escape from difficulties. EF. 
xIxX, DP. 76, 1. 4. 

DENY, 77. Torefuse. E. xlix. p. 202, L 16g 

DEPENDANCES, sé. Dependencies. E. xx. p. 85, L rq, 
XXXVI. P. igs, 1. 17, 

DEPRAVE, v.#. To misrepresent, disparage. FE. xlix. p. 


goz, |. 7. 

DEPUTIE, sé, ‘he Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The ward is 
curious, because it is used in Acts xix. 38, for the Roman 
proconsul, E. xxxix. p. 163, [. 19. 

DERIVE, vw Toturn aside. E. ix. p. 34. |. 3. 

- w#. Tobe derived. C, 9. p. 262, 1. 24. 

DESTITUTE, «24 To leave destitute, E. xxxiil. p. 143, |. 6. 

DIET, v.#. To take one’s meals. E, xviii. p. 73, L. 7. 
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DIFFICILNESSE, sé. Stabbornacss, y x. p. 49, 1. 16, 
DIGGED, 7.4. Dug. E. xxiit_p. gz, I. . 
DISABLE, «#4 Todamage. E. xlix. ne 202, 1. 3. 
DISADVANTAGEABLE, «ay. "Dlondventaceous E.. xxviii. 


p. 117, L. 25. 

DISCERNE, vw. 4 To cistinguish. E. i. p. ro, lL 26, xxxvi. 
p- F55, 1. 33. 

DISCERNE OF. Tediscern. E. xxxvi. p. 155, |. 28. 

DISCOMMODITIES, sé Disadvantages. E. xxxii. p. 142, 
1, 21, xh. p. 160, L 5. 

DISCONTENT, adj. Biscontented. E, xv. p. 60, L 18, 
xiviii. p. 1 


DISCONTE MENT, sé. Discontent. E. tx. p. 34, Lb 18, 


» Pe 7s t- 

DISCOURSING, adj. Discursive, rambling, E. i. p. £, L. 7. 

DISCOVER, zw. 4 To uncover, disclose. E. v. p. 17, 1. 27. 

adele hata 36. Disclosure. E. vi. p- 1¢, |. 3a, xh. p. 
168, |. 22. 

DISPEOPLE, zz To depopulate, E . lviii. p. in 20, 

DISPLANT, # #4 To displace. E. xxxiii. p. +39) 4. 

DISPLEASURE, vz. ?. To displease. E. xxxvi. p. eal. 27. 

DISPOSITION, sé Arrangement. E. 1. p. 204, Y 5. 

DISREPUTATION, sé. Disrepute. E. xlviii. p. rg, I. 32. 

DISSOLVE, v.z. To annul, used of laws, like the Lat. dissed- 
sere. E. iii. p. 12, lL 9. 

DISTANCE, sé. Variance. E. xv, p. 62, |. 7. 

DISTASTE, sé Disgust. E. v. p. p. 17, 1. 17, 

DISTASTED, _p. Disgusted, E. xlix. p. 202, f. 14. 

DITTY, sé. The words (did?a; of a song, and hence the song 
itself. ©. Fr. dié#é, ditté. EL. xxxvii. p. 156, l. 9. 

DIVERS, ads. Different. E. 11, p. g, | 2g, xx. p. 87, 1. 20. 

DIVERSLY, az. Differently. E. xxix. p. 122, Lt. 

DOCTOR, sé. Teacher. E. iit. p. 9, 1.13, xm. p. 48, 1g 

DOCTRINE, sé Teaching. E. i. p. 13, 1 22. 

DOE, v. 2. To work, produce. F.. Ivtii, p. 232, 1. 31. 

DOLE, sé. Dealing, distribution. BE. xxxiv. p. 144, b 15. 

DOLOR, sé Pain, E. i. p. 7, 1. rz. 

DONATIVE, sh, A largess, ‘gift of money. E. xv. p. 62, |. 22, 
XIX, p. 81, |. XXIX. p. 129, |. 2 

DOUBT, v, FL To fear; like the’ Lat. dubztare in the jater 
sense. E. xx@. p. 92, 1. 22, xxvill. p. 126, 1 18, lviti. p. 
234, 1. 2. 

DRIE BLOW, sé. A joke, smart hit. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1, cy. 

DRIVE, v.#. To conduét: still used colloquially in the same 
sense. E, xli. p. 169, L. 13. 

DROWTH, sé. Drought. C. 4. p. 251, 1 11 


E. 


ECCENTRICKS, sé& In the Ftulemaic system of astronomy 
the sun and moon were supposed to move about the earth 
in circles; but in order to account for the varying velocity 
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of their motion the earth was supposed not to be at the 
centre of these circles, which were therefore called eccen:- 
frics. E. xvii. Dp. 69, 1. 12. 

EDGE, v. 2. To incite, stimulate, F. xli. p. 271, 1, 3r- 

EFFECTUAL, adj. Efficient, effective. E. liv, p. 216, J. 12, 

EFF EMINATE, #.¢. To become effeminate. E. xxix, 

. 128, foo. 

ETACULATION, sé. A darting forth. E. ix. p. 29, L 13. 

EITHER, fr. Each. FE. xxx. p. 133, lL. re. : 

ELABORATE, 4.4. Elaborated. FE. xx. p. 83, |, 25. 

ELECTION, sé Choice. E. xliv, p. 178, Ll. s0, xlvili. p. 100, 
l, 25. (. 3 P- 250, |, kas . 

ELEGANCY, so. Elegance, E. xxxvil, p. 156, £4, xiv. 

18s, |, 

ELENCHES’ sé. Refutations. P. 247, 1. 4. 

EMBASE, v.#. To make base, deteriorate. E. i. p. 3, 1 29. 

EMBASSAGE, s6. Embassy. E. liii. p. 215, 8 6 

EMPLOYD MEN. Fr. emfloyés, which is becoming natu- 
ralized. FE. xviii, p. 73, I, 18. 

EMULATION, + Strife, contention, as in Gal. v. 20. EF, 
vil. p. 24, 1. 78, 

ENCRRASE, sé. Produce. E. xxxiii. p. ro, 1. 2g, 

END, sé, Intention. E. li, p. 208, p. 30. To the exd=in 
order. E, xxii. p. 93, |. 28, xlix. p. 201, f 20. 

ENDANGER, v.27. To run the risk of. E. xv. p. 63, L 4. 

ENDANGERING, sé. Danger, risk. E. xxxiii, p. 142, 1. 36, 

ENGAGE INTO. To involve in. E, xviii. p. 73, L. 29. 

ENGAGEMENT, »é. Obligation. E: xxxix. p. 162, 1. 18. 

ENGINES, sé. Skilful contrivances, works of art involving 
ingenine or Skill. E. xvii. p, 6g, L. 13. 

ENQUIRE, wv. 2. Not now used as a trahsitive verb. E. xlviii. 


. 199, |. 1. 

ENRICH, #2 Togrowrich. E. xxxiv. p. 145, 1. 28. 

ENSIGNS, sé. Insignia; we have gone back to the Latin 
word. E. xxix. p. 130, |. 7. 

ENSUE, v.27, To follow, result. E. xlviii. p.-198, L. 13. 

ENTERLACE, wv. ¢. Toinsert. E. iii. p. 21s, |, 12, 

ENTERPRISER, sé. Anadventurer, E. xl. p. 166, |, 22. 

ENTERTAINMENT, sé Diversion; something which with- 
draws attention from the main subject. E. xlix. p, 201, ]. 18. 

ENTRANCE, sé Used metaphorically of elementary know- 
ledge, E. xvii, p. 71, 1 4, * 

ENTRED LEAGUE. Formed a league. E. xv. p. 56, 1. 5. 

ERICURE, sé. Epicurean. E, iii. p. 13, lL 2. C. 3. p. 24G. 
. 22, 

EPICYCLE, sé. In order to account for the apparent motion 
of the planets, sometimes direct and sometimes retrograde, 
it was supposed in the Ptolemaic system of astronomy that 
each planet moved in a smali circle, the centre of which 
described a larger circle about the earth. These small 


circles were called eficyeées, E. xvii. n. I. re. 
Bratt ort tT mats) iP + og 7 — P bg, 7 
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EQUIVALENT WITH. Equivalent to. €. 5. p. 25s, 1. 2s. 

ERE, adv, Before. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1. 26. 

ERECTING, sé, Establishing. E. xix. p. 75, 1. %7. 

ESPIAL, sé. Spy. E. xlviii. p. 198, 1. a2. 

ESTATE, sé. State, condition. E. ix. p. 34, 1. a3, p. 3s, f. 3p 
xiv. p. 51, La, xv. p. 58, J. 34, xx. p. 87, Laz, xxii. p. 92, 
l, r6, Ivi, p 227, 1, 10, 

ESTEEM OF. to esteem, value. E. x. p. 37, 1. 30. 

ESTIVATION, sé. A place of estivation is a summer-house, 
B. xlv. p. rB4, I. 25. 

ETHIOPE, sé. Ethiopian. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1. 27. 

EUGH, sé. Yew. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1. 17, 

EVACUATED, ¢. 9. Made void. C. 10. p. 267, 1. 1. 

EVERY, Jr. Each. E. xv. p. 56, 1.29. C. 5. p 265, lL. 7. 

EVILL-FAVOURED. Bad; literally, bad-looking, from _fz- 
wor, as applied to the features of the face. E. xxxix. 


p. 162, Ll. 6. 

EXALTATION, sé ‘Fyrwhiet's note on the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue (Chaucer, C. 7. 1. 6284), explains this ward: “In 
the old astrology, a planet was said to be in its exaltation, 
when it was in that sign of the zodiac, in which it was sup- 
posed to exert its strongest influence. The cpposite si 
was called its desec#ion, as in that it was supposed to be 
weakest.” Eu xxxur. p. 164, 1. 13. : 

EXCEEDING, adv. Exceedingly. E. xxxix. p. 164, 1. 6. 

EXCEPT, v.2 To make exception. E. viii, p. 26, 1 a1. 

EXCUSATION, sh, Excuse. E, xxv. p. zo2, Ll 26, liv. 
p. 2r8, bh. 3. - 

EX RCISED, p. pf. _Prattised, trained. E. xl. p. 166, 1. 24. 

EXHAUST, 4.2. Exhausted. E. viii. p. 27, lL. 24, Iviii. 
p. 238, fo. of 

EXPECT, vw. #. To wait for. E. xxxiv. p. 146, L 14. 

EXPERIEN CE, PUT IN. Experienced. E. xxxiii. p. 141, 


. ré, 
EXTENUATE, v4. Toweaken. C. 7. p, 25g, 1 6. 
EXTERNE, aay, External. FE. xii. p. rzq, 1. ao. C. 8. 
, a6, 1 ry 
EXTREME, edz. Extremely. E. xxxvii. p. 156, 1. 10, xliv. 
p. 178, 1. 21. . 


mm F, 


FACILE, aay. Easily swayed, fickle. E. viii. p. 27, 1 rg. 

FACILITY, sé. Fickteness. E. xi. p. qa, lL. 22, lit, p. gtr, 1, 2g 

FACULTY, #4. Ability. FE. xxx. p. 133, 1. ry, 

FAINE, ady.. Glad, and by a curious change of meaning, 
compelled. E, xix. p. 8, I. 12, 

FAINE, adv. Gladly, E. xi. p. 40, 1. 5. 

FAINED, aay. Fidtitious, E. xxxiv. p. r44, Ll. 27. 

FAINT, 2.2. To decay, become feeble, and hence metaphori- 
cally, to lose confidence. FE. xvi. p. 6s, 1. 13. 
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FAIRE, adv. Handsomely. KE. vi. p. ar, L. 27, lvi. p. 22s, 


. 1% 

FAIRE, aay. Handsome. E, xiv. p. 52, 1. 26, xxii. p. gs, l. 24, 
xly. p. 182, b. 22. 

FALL, v,i. Tochance, happen. E. xiv. p. 52, 1. 11. 

FALLAXES, sé& Fallacies. P. 247, 1. 3. 

FALL UPON. Tocometo. E, xlvii. p. 196, 1. 13. 

FAME, sé, Reputation. E. vi. p. 22,111. Rumour. E. xv. 
P. 55, 1.5. FH. p. 2go, borg. 

FARE, v#@ To happen. E, xvi. p. 6s, 1. 16. 

FASCET, sé. A facet, or little face. E. ly. p, 220, L. 2. 

FASHION, sé. Habit. E. xlvii. p. 196, ). 31. 

FAST, adj. Firm. E. xv. p. 62, 12. Tenacious, E. xlvi, 


FAST, adv. Etose. E. xiv. p. 52, L. 7. 

FASTER, adv. Closer. E. xv. p. 56, 1. ro. 

FAVOUR, «6 Face, countenance, E. xxvii, p. x13, 1. 14, 
adi, p. 176, l. 17. 

FRARES, sé. Objects of fear, be. xv. p. 68, 8 8. 

FEARFUL, aay7, ‘Vimid. E. xxix, p. ira, L 22, xxxi. p. 134, 
119, xxxvi. p. 155,134. 

FRARFOLNESSE, sé ‘Timidity.”: E, vi, p. ar, Ll. a2. 

FELICITY, sé. Good fortune, i. ¥. p. 17, 1. 26, xi. p. 166, 
1. 28, xlin, p. 177, |. 10, lv. p. 226, loan - 

FELLOW, sé Companion, E, ix. p. 33, L. 19. 

FETCH ABOUT, zw. 2, .-To go about. E. xxii. p. gs, 1. 5. 

FETCHING, sé. Striking. Fs Iviii. p. 237, L 14. 

FIFT, adj. Fifth. E. xvi. p. 64, 1. 20. 

FLAGGES, sé. The Yellow Iris. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1. xg, 

FLASH, sé <A sudden blaze; hence, with suddenness as the 
prominent idea, an instant. -E, xxix: p, 126, 1 3. 

FLASHY, adj. Tasteless. E.1. p. 20s, 1. 15. 

FEOS AARICANUS, s@, The African marigold. E. xlvi, 
. 187, f. an. 

‘LOUT, sé. A jest, taunt. EB. xxxii. p. 138, 1 21. 

FLOWER DE LICKS, #4. Fleur de lis, oriris., E. xlvi, p: 
187, |. 10. 

ELUN. sé, Fluctuation, E. lviii, p. 23x, 1 26. 

FLY, #4. To fly at, attack. F. p, 2go, 1. 3. 

FOLLOWING, 4 Seét, E. ili. p. ro, lL 13, 

FOND, adj. Foolish, E. xxvii. p. 123, 1. 27. 

FOOTPACE, sé. A dais or raised platiorn fer a chair of state, 
K. vi DP. a2c, l. 30, 

FORECONCEYVING, dr. 4. Preconceiving, C. 8. p. 260, 


l. 3 
FORESEE, vt. To provide. E. xv. p. so, 1. 8, xlv, p. 184, 

I, 40, Ivni. p. 236, 1. 27, 
FORGOT, #2. #. Porgotcen, E. xxii, p. 93, 1. a2. 
FORMALIST, sé. A formal person, E. xxvi. p, 104, L. 32. 
FORTH OF. Forth from. E. xxxvy, p. 150, L 13. 
FORWARDS, adj. Forward. E. xviii, p. 74, 1. 4. 
FOWLE, sé. A bird of any kind, E. xiii, p. 43, 1. 4, xlv p- 281, 

l.2z Fp. 240, L a. 
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FOWLER, sé. A bird-catcher, E. xxxiii. p. 140, L 8. 

FRAME, OUl OF, Indisorder, E. XY. P. 56, 1. 26. 

FRETTELLARIA, sé, Fritillary. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1. 3. 

FRIARLY, ad. Friarlike, monastic. E. xxxiv. P. T45, 1. 

FRONTED, pf. ~. Confronted. E. xv. p. 52, 

FROWARD, ads, Crass, perverse. I. vill. p. aa. 31, XXL¥. 
p. 100, |. 4, xlvii. p. 196, L 6. 

FROWARDEST, adj, Most perverse. E, lvii. p. 230, |. 19. 

FROWARDNESSE, sé. Perversity. EK. xii. p. 49, b. 25. 

FUME, sé Stneke, steam: hence, an empty fancy. FE. xv, 
p. 58, 1, 12, lviii. 233, | 6. 

FUR ITURE, sé, [rappings, harmess. E. xxxvii. p. 158, |. 14. 

FUTILE, ad7. Talkative. E. vi. p. 20, 1. r1, xx. p. 84, 1. 27. 


G. 


GADDING, adj. Going hither and thither. , E. ix. p+ 30, 1. at. 
GALLIARD, sé. £eing French dance. KE. xxxii. p. 137, E. 25. 
GALLO-GRECLIA, atia. E. lvitk p. eas, 1. 29. 
GARNISHED, ¢. 4. Ornamented. E. xlv. p. 185, |. 18. 
GAUDERIE, sé Fihery. E. xxix. p. 12g, |. 29. 
GEMINATION, sé Adoubling. C. 8 p. 260, 1. 4. 
GERMANDER, sh. Feuecrint Chamedrys, . xvi. p. 
186, |. 10, . 
GINGLES, sé. Rattles. E. xxxiii, p. rq2, Ll 28, 
GINNITING, sé. Anesrly apple. E. xlvi. p, 187, 1. 28. 
GLOBE, sd... A crowd, gathered round any thing, E. xi, 


4. 

oidrtoud adj. Ostentanpus. EK. xxxiv. p 148, l. 40, 
xlviil. p. 108, l, rg, liv. p. 276, lL. 8. 

GLORY, sé. Ostentation, display. E, ix, p. 29, 1. 17, liv. p. 
a7, 1. 12, lvi. p. 224, 31. Lustre. xxxvil. p. 157, 1. 19, 
p. 158, 1. 8. 

GO ABUUT, v2 Voendeavour, C. 1. pp. 247, 1 10. 

GOE NEARE, The phrase ‘go near to’, followed by a verb, 
would now be replaced by an adverb, nearly, or almost. 
E, viii. 5. 

GOING A Ol 7 sé, Endeavour. E, xv, p. 55, 1 2x. 

GOING FORTH, sh, Anoutlet, exit. E, xvi. p. r8q, 1. 14. 

GOINGS, sé. Movements. E, i. Bp. 3, L. 40, 

GOODLY, ad7, Fine, handsome. FE. xxxvii. p. 158, 1. 13. 
alv, pt. '18e, i. 28. 

GOTTEN, 4. ¢. E. ix. p. 34, 1. 22, xv. p. §9, 1. 27. 

GRACING, sé. Compliment. E. lvi. p. 225, b. 10. 

GRACTOUS, adj. Graceful. E. xiii. p. 176, L 18, liv. p 


218, 
GRECIA, *b, Greece, E, xxix. p. 127, |, 20. 
GRECIANS, sb. Greeks. E, i. p. 1, 1. 16, xiii. p. 47, 1. 3, lit 
214,1,21, Comp. Joel tit. 6; Acts vi. 7: 
GRINDED, ~. 2 Ground. E. xli. p. 171, 
GROSSE, IN. In the gross or mass. fae out ‘y, 233, 1. u. 
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GROTT 4, sé. Grotto. EH. xtv. p. 184,121. 

GROUNDED, p. A Founded, well founded.  E, tii, p. rz, 
3, XIX. Dp. 77 . 

cRroUnDs: 2 9b. "Soils. E, xlv, p. Fa, |. 23. 

GROW BEHINDE, v.2. To get in arrear. C. 10. P. 265, 


lim | 
GROWEN, pp. Grown. E. xxix. p. 126, |, 23, XXR. Pp. 132, 


GROWING SILKE, : Vegetable Silk, the produce of Bomt- 
éaxz Ceféa, the silk-cotton tree of S. America. Ei. XXXII. 
p- r4z, L. 18. . “ - 


"or 


' 
ne: 
aly 


H. 2 


HABILITATION, sé. Training. °F xxix. p. 12g, 1. 27. 

HALFE LIGHTS, AT. By tw They The ‘Lat. has fangs 
int crepuscute, E. vi. p. 18, | 

HALFES, sé. alves. ff, xxvii, ©. 10, |, 31. 

HAND, AT A DEARE. Ata great price,. E, xxv. p. 102, h 4. 
- AT EVEN. ae 0 come ad even hand with another ts to 
be even with him, p. 30, lL. 1 

“EVEN. Kaas balanced. North's Pévt. p. 999, 

“The battell was as. yet of exex fand.” FE. xxviii. p. 116, 


HAN NEE. vf. "Fo treat’ which i is itself the Lat. fratiare, to 
handle. -E. ix. -p,-30, 1. 2, pad, L iq 

HANDY-CRAFTS- ME ‘$8. Artisans. e. xxix.p. 125, 7 19. 

HANDY-WORK, orkmanship, manufacture. E. xlvi. 
p. 186, lL. 5. Comp, Ps. xix, I. a 

HANGED, pup Hung with tapestry. »E. xlv. p. abs, be 7. 

HAP, 7.2. To happen. E. iviti. p. 232, L. 5. 

HARDEST, T, adj. rdiest. “. tviii. P 236, Ll. #. 

BARD Bold. .f.xxvii. p., 110, 1. 13. fo 4 
HARMEFU LL, aay. Hureful, pernicious. E. vii. p. aq, bh. 9, 
XXXVI. p. 155, L re. 

HEALTHS, - “Toasts, EE. xviii. D. 73, 1. 26. 
HEARKEN, 2. 7, To pet information, ascertain. E. xxxiii. 


welont, b. "Height. E. xiv. : 52) 1 5. 
HELPS, sé, Aids. E, xi. Dp 4ty 
HERBA MUSCARTIA, sé. ‘The G Grape-Hypcinth. E. xlvi. 


Hmwol AL vet}. Heroic. ‘% ¥,.p- 7,1, 7, ix. p. 30, 1. 33, 

KEXILL, Be 339 gh 2 ' 
HERSELIKE, ad. ’ Buneréal. - E. v. 
FRIACYNTHUS ORIENTAETS, sb. The 71 ag. hyacinth 

brought from the Levant in 1596._ E. xlvi. p. 287, 1. 2 : 
. HIERUSALEM, sé. Jerusalem. E. «xxiii. p, 140, 1. 28. 
HIRELINGS, sé, Hired servants, E. xxix, p, 122, |. 34, 
His, Jr. Its. EQ, xxxvi. pegs3, b 4. Used for the genitive 
case. EQ xix. p. 78, |. 23, xxix. p. 128, §, 16. 


4 
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HITHER, adj. Nearer. E, xivi. p. 190, h 28, 

AOL, wv xvef. To adhere, C. rp. 248, tog. - 

HOLD WITH. ‘lo agree with. EF. xv. p. 62, 1. 10, . 

HOLPEN, 4¢.4. Helped. E, xx. p. &s, 1 18, XXIV. TR TOO, 
l. t4, XxIx. p. 118,18. Comp. Dan. xi. qa. 

HOLY DAY, sé A sainu's day. C. 9. p. 25g, La. 

HOME, FO KEEP. ‘Po keep athome. F. ix. p. 30, 1 az, 

HON ROSTER, addy Mure honest. E, xvii. p. 196, 1. 25. 

HONNY-SUCKLE, FRENCH, sé, Aedvsariun Covona- 
veiw, formerly called the hatchet vetch. E. xlvi. p. 187, 


loa. . 
HONOURABLEST, adj. Most-honourable. E. xxxii. p. 136, 

l. ro, . 
HORTATIVES, sé Exhortations. EF. viii, p. 27. Lory. 
HOWSOEVER, edz Although. I. i. p. 2, |, 24. 
HUMANITY. s4. Humannature. EF. xxvii p. 107, |. 13. 
HUMOUROUS, avy, Fanciful. EK. viii. p. 27, 1. a. 
HUNDRED, ady. Hundredth. E, xxix, p. 122, 1 15. 
HUSBAND, #.¢, ‘To farm, cultivate, E. xli. p. 169, 1. 12. 

- sé. An,economist, E. ly. p. 21g, 1. 28, 

HUSBANDING, sé Cultivation. F. xv. p. 39, Lg. 


I. 


IADE, «#4 ‘Po Grer-drive; and, metaphorically, to pursue a 
subject of conversation to weariness. E. xxxii. p. 136, I ro. 

[KOPARDY, sé Risk, peril, “C. 5, p. 286, 1. 6. 

ILL, ad. Bad. E. xlv. p. 180, |. 7. 

IMAGERY, sd. Devices or figures in t. siry, painting, or 
sculpture. EF. xxvii. p. ria, lL 3m Comp. Ez. vill, Fe, 
feclus, xxxvitl. 27, | 

IMBRASE. 2. 2 To make base, degrade, E. x. p. 38, 1 20. 

IMBOSMENTS, 54, Projections in architecture, EF, xvi, 
PB. Tg, |. rq. —_ 

IMPART, 7 ref Tu cominunicate, * E.-xx."p. 85, 1, 2. 

IMPERTINENCES, 54 ‘Things mot belonging to a question, 
relevant. E, viii. p. 26, Lora. 

IMPERTINENCY, sé Irrelevance, E. vi. }. 224, 1. 26, 

IMPERTINEN®, ad. Lrrelevant. EF. xxvi. 105, 1. g. 

IMPOR‘, #22. To be of importance. E, xxix, p. rao, l. xs, 
Pp. 125, lL 2g. . 

IMYORTUNE, adj, Importanate. FE, ix. p. 35, |. ra, xlvili. 
}}s 1y8, + 5e + ws ial 

CMPOSE UPON. ‘fo lay a restraint upon, Eli, pwd ry. 

IMPOSTUMATION, sé Atumor. E. xv. p. 61, i, 4. 

IMPRINTING, eed?,  Ttupressive. FE. lib. [P. 2@1i,lrm --.. 

IMPROPRIATE, », #4 To appropriate. E. xxix. p. 13a, 1. 3. 

IN, fref. Into. Bi, Pp. 1, 1. 14. ; 

[IN GHARD. On guard. E. xxii. Pp. O4, |. a1. 


BE 


Py ¥ 
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IN THAT. Like the Lat. ## ¢¢ gued. FE. ix. p. 31, La. 
INBOWEDeWINDOWES, Bow-windows, or bay-windows. 
KE. xlv. p. 1B4, Ls. 
INCENSED, 4.2. Eurnt. E. v, p. ry, 1. 26. 
INCEPTIONS, sé Beginnings. €. ro. p. 266, 1. 14. 
INCOMMODITIES, sé Disadvantages. FE. xli. p. 168, 1. 24. 
INCONFORMITY, 24, Want of agreement. E. xxiv. p. roo, I. 
INCUR, v4 ‘To taeux into the note of others’ is to come 
under others’ observation. E. ix, p. 31, b as. 
INDIFFERENCY, sé. Indifference. i xx. p. 47, 1. 16. 
INDIFFERENT, aay. Impartial. FE. vi. p. 20, 1. 26, xiv. 
p. 51, lL. 20, xx. p. 89, 1, rs, Ii. p. 207, L 24. 
INDIGNITY, sé An unworthy act. FE, xi. p. ag, Lora, 
INFAMED, ¢.%. Branded with infamy. E. xix. p. 78, |. 18. 
INFANTER , $6 Infantry. E. xxix. p. 122, 1. 16. 
INFLUENCES, sé, A trace of the old belief in the power 
exercised by the stars over human destiny lingers in this 
word. Comp. Job xxxviii. ar, E. ix. p. ag, Lor, Lviii, 


a 233, 1, 8. 

IN ORTUNATE, ady. Unfortunate, E, iv. p. 25, |. a1, xh 
p. r6yz, 1. 6, 

INGAGED, #2 Setfast. E. xxxtx, p. réa, |. 2g. 

INGROSSING, sé. Monopoly. E. xv. p. éo, 1. 12. 

INORDINATE, adj. Irregular, ungovernable. E. x. p. 36, 
I, 26, C. 7. p. 250, I. a9, 

INQUISITIONS, sé Investigations. E. xxx. p. 132, 1. 9. 

INSOLENCIE, sé. Insolence. E. xiv. p. sz, los, xv. 

. 6a, |. 4. 

INSPIRE, v.é. To breathe in. E. i. p. 3, 1 4. 

INTELLIGENCE, sé Understanding. E. xiviil. p. 198, 1. 13. 
xe have infteddigence =to have an understanding, agree, 

eX. P. 37, l. 12. 

INTEND. >. f& lo aim at, strive after, E. xxix. p. ras, 1. 44. 

INTENTION, sd. Endeavour. ©. xxix. p. 125, 1. 2 

INTERESSED, p.p. Interested; the old. form of the word. 
E. iil. p. 73, 2- 

IN'TERLACE, z. ;: T'o mix up together, insert, E. xi. p. 41, 

- |, 34, xl. p. 167, 1. 8, 

INTERLOCUTION, sé A speaking between different per- 
sons, alternate speaking, conversation. FE. xxxii. p. 138, 


La 

INTERVENIENT, adj. Intervening. E“ivi, p, 227, 1. 4, 

INURE, v.¢. To make use of. E. xxxvi. p. 154, i 34. 

INVOLVED, 2.4. Intricate. E, xx. p. 85, L. 2s. 

INWARD, adj. Intimate. E. xi. p, 42, l. 1g, xx. p. 8s, f 4. 
” Interior. E, xliv. p. 184, L 14. Hence, secret. E. 
XXVL p. ros, |, 26. 

1OY¥, wz Torejeice. E. xxvii, p. tro, lL. 33. 

IRRITATE, 2.7, To provoke. EF, lii. p. 224, & 30. 

ITERATE, v.¢. Torepeat. E. xav. p. 102, I. 20. 

TTERATION, sé. Repetition, E. xxv, p. 102, lag. C. io. 
p. 266, 1. 18, 
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IUST, adj. Exad. E. xv. p. 58, |. 28. 
» 6 Atilt, tournament. E. xxxvii. p. 138.4 7. 


K. 


KINDE, s4. Manner. E. xli. p. rz, . 33. 

KINSFOLKS, sé. Relatives. E. vii. p. 24. bh 22, ix. p. 31, L. 19, 

KNAP, sé. Aknoll. FE, xlv. p. 180, 1. x2, 

KNEE TIMBER, sé Crooked timber. EF, xiii, p- 49, |. 28. 

KNIT, wv. ¢ To fasten, E. xv. p. 58, L. as. 

KNOWLEDGE OF, TO TAKE. To take cognizance of, 
observe. FE. xiii, p. 48, 1. 38. 


L, 
LANDED, #.%. Possessed of landed property. C. 5 P- 254, 
]. a1. 
LAUDATIVES, sé. Eulogies, panegyrics. E. xxix. p. 129, 


. Ig. 
LAY, vi. Tolie. E. xxxviii. p. 160, 1, 21. 
LEAD-MAN, sé, An owner of lead mines. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 


l, 7. 

LEADS, sé. A leaded roof; used by Bacon in the singular. 
B, xiv. p. 182, ]. 29. 

LEARNINGS, sé Sciences. E. ii}, p. 13, |. 23. 

LEESE, v.74. ‘To lose, cause the loss of. © E. xix. p. 8a, I. 26, 
xxix. Pp. 119, L. 20, xxxi. p. 134, Ls, xxniii. p. 139, 1. ar. 

LEGEND, sé. Sec note, FE. xvi. p. 64, lL 2. 

LELACKE, sé. Lilac. E. xlvi, p. 187, 1. 16. 

LET, #2 Tohinder. EF. xlvi. p. igo, 1. 28. 

LEVITY, sé, Lightness, fickleness.  F. ix. p. ar, 1. 12 

LIFT, sé. The step of a horse. E. xxv. p. ror, 1. Q. 

LIGHT, «7. To happen, turn out. E. xiii. p: 277, |. 23, 
- adj. Slight, unimportant. £. iil. p. 9, 1. 2}e 
LIGHTLY, adz. Rasily. E. ti. p. 208, 1. 24, 
LIGHTSOME, adj. Light. #. v. p. rz, 1. a2, xlv, p. 181, 
. 18. 

LIKE, adj. Likely. E, xx. p. 86, l. 5, xxii. p. 93, 1]. 2g, xdvii. 
p- g5, E. uf xhix. p. 203, 1. 2 C. 1. p. 248, L 2 Had 
ike = was lik"ly. E. xii. p. 48, 1. 3. 

LIKE TO. Like. E. in. p. 34, 1. ga, xiii. Pp. 4g, [. 28, 

LIKE UNTO. E. iii. p. 2, 1. 16, 

LILI ( ONVALLIUM, The lily of the valley. E. xlvi. 

‘ i g de 

LIVELY, adv Vividly. Ev. p. ry, 1.2. 

LIVING, s4& Property. E. xly, p. 181,19. C5. p, 2sq, Lb (). 

LOADING, adj. Laden, burdened. ‘To be on the foadines 
part’ is to aggravate. E. xiii. p. 49, 1. 10. Comp. dekeded- 
tee, and dehalden. . 

LODGING, sé. Slecping apartment. E, xlv, p. 184, 1. 28. 


BB2 


~ 
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LOOSES, sé Properly the ietting loose an arrow from the 
string; hence applied to the act of discharging any business. 
The Latin has evites. It is apparently used in the same 
sense as “deliveries” in Essay xix. KE. xxii. p. gs, 1. 25. 

LOT, sé. A spell, like Fr, ser¢. E. ix. p. 33,1. 32. The cus- 
tom alhiled to by Bacon is illustrated by the following 
passage from Thrupp's Axzglo-Sarcon Heme, p. 296 (Notes 
and Queries, 3rd 3. ii. p. 116): ‘Diseases of which nothing 
was understood, such as epilepsy or insanity, were supposed 
to arise from the influence of demons, and were dealt with 
accordingly. Vhe Anglo-Saxons had a notion, common to 
Many nations, that evil spirits could not be cenjured out of 
one man unless they were conjured into another, or into 
something else. The disease was, therefore, commonly 
charmed into a stick, and the stick thrown iato a high-way : 
that it might be effectually separated from the sufferer. It 
was supposed that the disease, or evil spirit, would enter 
into the first person who picked it up.” 

LUCRE, sé, Gain. E. xvii. p. 69, |. 23. 

LURCH, v¢, To absorb; literally to gulp down, from a Med. 
Lat. word durcare, to swallow food greedily. E. xlv. p. 
181,18. ‘To Lwerck, deuour, or eate greedily. Ingurgita.’ 
Baret, A dvearie, 

LUTE, 6. <A stringed instrument of music, resembling the 
modern guitar, E. xxix, p. 118, 1. 5, . 


MM, 


l.r5. Comp. Josh, iii, 7, Job vii. 17. 

MAINE, ad}. Great, important. ‘E. vi. p. 21, |. rz. 

MAINE, sé. The important part. E. xxii. p. gs, £22. 

MAINLY, ade. Forcibly, vigorously, E. xv. p, 56, 1. 30, 
xxxiv. p. 146, L108, 

MAINTAINE, 7.2%, ‘lo support, uphold. E. xxvii. p. 209, 
. 28. 

MAKE FOR. To be for the advantage of. E, i. p. 1,1. 16, 
xvi p. 65, 1,9, xxix. p. 128, 1, s. 

MAKE FORTH. To proceed. E. xli. p. €Uo, 1. 2. 

MALIGNE, adj. Malignant. E. xv. p. 61, b 4, XXXVi. p. 


153, L. 5. 

MANNAGE. vw. 2. A term of horsemanship ; literally temake a 
horse obey the hand, and so to handle generally. E. vi. p. 
19, ]. 12, xxix. p. 119, 1. 9. 

MANNAGE, sé. Management. E. xlii. p. 74,1. 10. 

MIANNER, s4. Kinds: used as aplural. E. Iviii. p. 234, 1. 28, 

MARISH, ads. Marshy. E. xxxiii, p, rq2, L. 18. 

MARR Bea “To spoil. FE. xxxii. p. 138, L rg, xxxvi. p. 155+ 
. 1s. . 


MAGNIFIE, #4. To Moa fobs or important. FE. xit. p. 48. 
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MARVELLED, 4.4. Wondered at. FE. xliv. p. r7g, Lb. as, 

MASTERIES, TO TRY. To contend for mastery or super 
ority. E, xix. p. 77, lL 3. 

MASTERY, sé Supertority. E. xxx. p. 133, 1. 6. 

MATE, 2. #. Literally, to stupefy or deaden: hence to over. 
power (Fr. wafer}, FE. i. p. 6, 1. 5, xv. p. 58, 1 7. 

MATERIALE, ad7. Matter of fadt. E. xxv. p. 102, 1. 30. 

MATTER, «é Used like che Lat. statevia in the fiteral sense 
of fuel; hence, cause generally. E. xix. p. 77, 1 5, xv. 


57, i 8 

MATLER. UPON THE, On the whole, E. xliv. p. 199, } 11. 

MEANE, sé. Means, E. xix, p. 77, 1. 14, xlix. p. aan, ). 9. 
Medium, mstrument. E. xlix, p. 203, 1.4. In a steare = 
moderately. E.v. p17, L 4. 

MEANE, ad@y. Humble, inferior, E. xv. p. 57, lL 2g. 

MEAT, 54, Food of all kinds, not exclusively flesh. The stead 
offering ofthe Jews had no ffeshkinit. E, xxxiil. p. 140, Ll. a3. 

MEERE, adj. Absolute. Ey, xxvitep, 107, b. 7. Comp, Shake, 
AY, af Men. ii 2: 


‘J have engaged myself to a dear friend, 
Engaged my friend to his sere enemy,’ 


MEERELY, adv. Absolutely. E. tviii, p. 231, 1. 20. 

MEERE STONE, sé. A boundary stone; from 4.-S. gemzre, 
a boundary. E. Iwi. p. 222, 1. 15. 

MELIORITIE, sé Superiority. C. 1. p. 248, 1. 10, 

MELO-COTONE, sé. Akindof peach. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1.33, 

MEN OF WARRE, sé. Warriors, soldiers, FE. xix. p. 77, 
1. 1, FR 240, J. 34. 

MERCHANDIZING, sé& ‘Trade. E. xli. p. 170, 1 2. 

MERCURY ROD, +6, The caduceus or rod twined with 


serpents with which Hermes is represented. E, iii. p. 13, 


Ts" 

MEW, 2.4. To moult or shed the feathers. Fr. sever,  E. 
xxix. p. t2t, |, 20. 

MEZERION, sé. Daphne Mezerennt, called also by Gerarde 
Dutch ‘Mezereon, or Germane Olive Spurge. E. xlvi. 
p. 186, 1. 23, 

MIDDEHST, s& Midst. E. vii. p. 24, 1. 6, xiv. p. 182, him 

MILITAR, adj. Military, FE. Iv. p. 217, |. zo. 

MILGETA, sé. An armed force, army, E. xxix. p. 124, |. 29. 

MILKEN WA's, sé& The Milky Way. E. xl. p. 166, 6 5. 

MINDE, sé. Intention. E. xiii. p. so, 1. g. 

MINISTERS, sé Attendants. FE ivi. p. 225, |. 28. 

MIN'TMAN, sé. One skilled in coinage, E, xx. p. 87, 1. 26. 
‘Hee that thinketh Sgaine, to be some preat ouermatch for 
this Estate, assisted as it is, and may be, is no good Afint- 
wean, But takes greatnesse of Kingdomes according to their 
Bulke and Currency, and not after their intrinsique Value.’ 
Bacon, Cons, foxching @ Warre with Spatne, p. 2, ed. 


162g. 
MISLAIER, sé One who misplaces. E. Evi. p. 222, 1. 15. 
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MISLIKE, « ¢ Todislike. E. xli. p. tyz, lL rez. 

MODELL, ¢. Plan. E. iii. p. ro, 1. 33. 

MOILE, v. 2 Folabour. KE. xxxtii. p. rgt, 1. 24. | 

MONETH, sé. Month; A.-S. Ménd.  E. xivi. p. 186, tat. 

MONEYES, sé. Sums ofmoney. E. xii. p. 172, |. 2s. 

MONOCULOS., sé. A one-eyed person, C. 10. p. 264, lL 24. 

MORE, adj. Greater. FE. xliii. p. 177, 1. 3. 

MORRIS DAUNCE, sé. <A dance formerly common in 
Engiand on festival days, and especially on May Day, and 
not yet entirely out of nse. The name appears to indicate 
that it was borrowed from the Moriscos or Muors, but no- 
thing ix known of its origin. FE. iii. p. g, 1. 28. 

MOST, adj. Greatest. E. vii. p. 23, i. 1g, xx. p. 86, I. 26, 
XXXVI. p. 157, L 718. 

MOTION, sé. Ttvpulse. E. x. p. 38, 1.14. Emotion. xiv. 
P. 52, |. 33. Movement. xliii. p. 176, Ll. ro. 

MOUGHT. Might. E. xv. p. 61, l. 5, xxii. p. ga, 1. 16, xxvii. 
p. t10, f. 19, 

MOUNT, sé Mound. E. xlyvi. p. ryt, Lo. 

MOVE, v4. Toexcite. E. iii. p.g, L 30. 

MOWEN, ¢.4. Mown. E. xv. p. 5g, 1. 10. 

MULTIPLICATION UPON, § E. xxxix. p. 164, 1. rq. 

MUNITE, v.¢. To fortify. E. ii, p. 12, 1g. 

MURTHER, vw # To murder. FE. iii. p. 13, 1 14. 

MUSKE MELON, sé. The common melon, called also by 
Parkinson and Gerarde, Million. E. xlvi. p. 287, !, 33. 

MUSKE-ROSE, 56. Rosa moschata. FE. xlvi, p. 188, 1. 24. 

MUSTER, 7.2. Tacount. C. 5. p. 253, lL. 2- 

MYSTERY, sé. A hidden meaning, Known only to the ini- 
tiated. E, v. p. 16, 1. 28. 


nO . =" 
N, + _k- 


‘NAME. sé. Reputation. E. vi. p. 1g, I. zo. 

NATURAL.I, ad. Native. BE. xxix. p. reg, ; 22, 
NATURES, sé. Kinds. E, xlv. p. 180, L. 23, xlvi. p. 189, ort. 
NAUGHT, aay. Bad. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 1. 28, li, p, 213, 1. 4. 
NEASTLING, sé Place for building nests, E, xlvi. p. rgq, 


]. 23. 
NEEDS, ade. Of necessity ; A. SS. meddes the gen, of meda’, 
need, _ 1x. p. 30, Lo rz, XIL Pp. 46, 1 4, xxii. B. l, 21. 
NEERE UNTO. E. xv, p. 63, 1. t P * 
NEERNES, sé Intimacy. C. 7. p. 25g, |. age 
NEGLECTING, adj. egligent, E. tv. p. 15, bra. 
NEIGHBOUR, ady. Neighbouring, E. xxix. p. 128, |. 20, 
NEPHEW, sé. A grandson. E. xxix. p. 110, Lg. 
NEVER A. E. xl. p. 49, L 24, xxii. p. gg, 1. 23, xxxil. p. 13h 
Trt, xiii. p. 177, for. 
NEWELL, sé& “A pillar of stone cr wood, where the steps 
terminate in a winding staircase.” Kennett, 41S. Lansd. 
7033, Quoted in Halliweil’s 277. pk. xly. p. 182, 1. 33. 
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NEWES, sé. Used asa plural. E. xv. p. 54, L 14. 
NEW MEN, sé. Like the Lat. sevr Aoszxes, men who have 
newly acquired rank, We are obliged to resort to the Fr. 
ruenu to express this. E. ix. p. 30, |. 25. 
NICE, a@. Serupulous. E,. xxix. p. 123, 1. 30, XKXVH. p. 156, 


L. 15. 
NICENESSE, sé. Fastidiousness. E. ii. p. 6, |. FG, 
NOBLESSE, sé. Nobility. E. xv. p. Go, |. 16. 
NOTABLE, ady. Remarkable. E., lili. p. 215, |. 3. 
NOTABLY, adv, Notoriously, remarkably. E. xv. p. 6e, 1. 2, 
XXIX. BP. 127, lL. 2g. 
NOTE, sé. Observation. E, ix. p. 31, 1. 2s. Tnformation. 
E. xlix. p-.202, 1. 24. 
NOTHING NEARE. E. xxi. p. 89, I. 18. 
- WORTH. C. 10. p. 2&5, |. re. 
NOVELTIES, sé. Innovations. FE. xvii. p. Gg, Lb 25. 
NOURISH, z.é To receive nourishment. E, xix. p. 80, | 24. 


14, 


O. 


OBILECT, #.%. Exposed. C. ¢ p. 254, 1 8. 

OBLIGED, 4.4 Bound. E. xx. p. 82, lL. 7. 

OBNOXLOUS TO. Exposed to, under the influence of; and 
hence, submissive, complaigant. E. xx. p. 86, lL 12, xxxVL. 
p. 165, |. 3, xliv. p. 179, 1. re 

OBTAINE, v.¢. To attain; to gain a cause in law, E. vi. p. 19 
lL. 2, lvi. p. 225, lL 15. 

OES, sé Round bright spots. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1.17. Used 
by Shakspere of the stars (Aid. Ms Dr. iu. a): 


Fair Helena, that more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery ces and eyes of Heh. 


OF, E. vi. p. 19, |. id, p 22, 1 2, xvil. p. 69, L 22, xix. Dp. 79, 
lL. 31, xx¥. p: 10a, |, 28, xxvil. P. 10g, |. 44, MEX. P. TAL, l. 3, 
XXEV. Pp. 151, #31, li. p. 208, b. 2g, lili, p. 21g Lx. 4. 
p. 249, 1. #4. Tn all these passages ‘of’ would be replaced 
in modern usage by other prepositions, which the reader 
will easily supply. Ina partitive sense. E. xxxui. p. 142, 
l. 32, xvi, py 65, 1. 18. Ofeither side. E. xlvi. p. 189, |. 29. 
OF long. #. Yi. p. 224, 1.4. Of purpose. E. ix. p. 33, 
1.27. Of the other side. C. 2. p. 249, 1. 10. 

OFFER, sé. Anattempt. C. 10, p. 266, 1. 16. 

OFFICIOUS, ad7. Ready to serve, like the Lat. afficresies ; 
not ina bad sense. FE. xiviii. p. 199, |. 27. 

OFT, ade. Often. C. 1. 7p 248, L 4, 2. p. 248, E18 Ee on. 
p. 6, l. ar, vili, p. 27, 1. 27, xxxill. p. 142, | 32, 

OPINION, sé Reputation. EF. xxvi. p. 105, Ll. 30, liv. p. 217, 


l. 9. 
ORACU LOUS, @¢d7. Oracular. E. vi p. 20, 1. 34. 


* = 


. 
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ORANGE-TAWNEY, adj Of a dark orange colour. In 
Knight's Shakspere (11, p. 250) it is said, Vecellio, a Vene- 
tian, “expressly informs us that the Jews differed in nothing, 
as far as regarded dress, from Venetians of the same profes- 
sions, whether merchants, artisans, &c., with the exception 
of a yellow Sonnet, which they were compelled to wear by 
order of the government.” See also Sir W. Scott's descrip- 
tion of Isaac of York in /wankoe, c. 3: ** He wore a high 
square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned to his 
nation to distinguish them from Christians.” E. xii. p. 168, 


I, 13. 
ORDER, TO TAKE. To take measures. E. xxxvi. p. 153; 


l. 20, ; 
ORDERING, sé. -Arrangement. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1. 1a, p. 199, 
l, 32. lviii, p, 2397, bE. 33. . 
OTHER, @ Others. E. viii. p. 26, 1 x5, xxiv. p. 100, }, 1}. 
OVERCOME, 7,7. In the phrase ‘to everconte a bargain,’ 
to master it, and make tt one’s owm. EL. xxxiv. p. 146, Las. 
OVER-GREAT, ad7. Excessive. E. xvii. p. 69, l, ay. 
OVERGREATNESSE, sé. Excessive greatness. Kl xx. p. Ss, 
]. 16, 
OVER-LIVE, vw. # To survive. E. xxvii. p. 109, 1. i, 
OVER-POWER, sé Excessive power, E-. byl a3, |. 17. 
OVER-SPEAKING, ad. Speaking too much. E. Ivi. p. ata, 


I, 17, 
OVERTHROWEN, ¢. 4. Overthrown, E. xv, p. 56, 1b 2, 
OYNTMENT, sé Perfume. F&, lili, p. 213, 1. 19, 


P, 


PACE, wv. i Toproceed. E. xxxiv. p. 145, 1, 20, 
PAIRE, v7. To impair. E. xxiv. p. roo, 1, 23, 
PALME, s5. Ahandbreadth. E. xix. p. 78, I'v. 
PARABLE, s4, A proverb. E. xxvij. p. rio, |. 22. 
PARDON, sé. Permission. KE. xiii. p. i77, 1. 20, 
PART, sé. Party. FE. xvi. p. 66, 1, T3. 
PARTICULAR, aay. Partial. E, vii. p. 232, 1. 22. 
" s6. Used as a substantive, like ‘ private,’ &c. 

BE. xv.p. Gr, 1). 34. 
PASS, vt. To surpass. F. p. 239, |, 14. , 
PASSAGES, sé. Digressions. E. xxv. p. 102, 1. 25. 
PASSING, adv. Surpassingly, exceedingly, BE. vi. p. 19, bra. 
PASTURAGES, sé. Pastures. E. xv. p. 60, 1. 13. 
PAWNES, sé. Pledges. E. xli, p.170,)17, * 
PEECE, #7. Tofit. E. xxiv. p. gg, L. oz. 
PENURY, 5}. Want. E. xxix. p. 123, |. 19; . 
PENYWORTH, sé. A purchase. C. g. p. 264, 1, 3. 
PERCASE, adv. Perhaps. C. 4. p. ano, b. 7. . 
PERCEIVING, sé. Perception.” E. Iii, p. 273, L 1, 
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PEREMPTORY, ed; In its literal sense of deadly, destruc: 
tive. E.xv. p. 63, [ ro. | " 
PERIOD, sé. ‘Uermination, completion. E.. xii. p. 774, L. 23. 

PERISH, zw # Todestroy. FE. xxvil. p. 110, 1. 18. 

PERSONAGE, sé. A representation of the human face. 
E. xliii, p. 177, 1. 4, 6. 

PERSUADE, «#. YTorecommend. E-. iii. p. 13, 1. 42. 

PHANTASME, sé. A phantom. E, xxxv. p. 150, 18. 

PINCK, sé ‘The é/us&4 Pincke’ is merely a variety of the 
cammon Pink. E. xly. p. 187,128 ' The safted Pinck’ 
is called by Parkinson (Paradisus, p. 416, ed. 1629) Casyo- 
phylius menor repens, ‘and is described as “the smaiiestr, 
bath for leafe anu flower of all other Pinkes thar are nou- 
rished in Gardens.” The same Latin name is given by 

Ray to the Maiden Pink, £2dxfAvs deffordes. In the 

ond edition of Gerarde, Parkinson’s plate is copied, and the 
lower 1 is called C. wirginens Miller (Gard. Dict. 7th ed. 
75 deseribes a kind of Draxthes as ‘the small creeping 

750d dan Pink, commonly calied the mated Pink by seeds- 

men. * He afterwards says it was used for the edgings of 
borders. T cannot identify it. E. xlvi. p. 188, 1. 32 

PINE-APPLE-TREE, sb, The Pine. . E, xlvi. p. 186, 1. 17. 

PITIE, 5é. Used like ‘reason’ for the corresponding adjec- 
tive. E. xl. p. 168, T, 2. 

PLACE, sé. Topic. F. p. 246, L. 6. 
» WAKE, To tave effect. E. xxxi. p. 134, 1 11, xiix. 
p. 202, L en. 

PLACED,  t Pat in place; or position. EF. xi. p. 42, |. 1a, 
ii. Dp ‘20, | ) 

PLACING, sé. Pasition. E. lviii. p. 233, 1. 16. 

PLAIE-PLEASURE, sé. E, ix. p. 30, |. 17., 

PLANT, vt. To colonize. E. xxxili. Pp. 139, |. 22. 

PLANTATION, sé. Colony. E, xxxiit. 

PLASH, sé. A pool, or puddle. €. 4. p, 251, 1. rz. 

PLATFORM, sé Plan. E. xlvi. p. igg, Las. 

PLAUSIBLE, aay. Praiseworthy, deserving applause. E, ix. 
p. 34, I. 26, xv. p. 55, 1.12. In lvi, p. 222, 1, rr, it seems to 
Mean ‘ courting ‘applause,’ and so approaches to the modern 
Sense, 

PLEASURING, fr. 2. Pleasing. E. xxxvi. p. 154, |. 27. 

PLENTIFUL, adj. Lavish. E. xxviii. p. p17. lL. 6 

PLIF, 54. Bef, twist. BE. xxxix. he 164, 1. 

POESY, sé Poetry. FE. i p. 2, L 18 ve p 6, lg. €. 9. 


. #64, 1. 9. 
POINTS, i,” Toappoint. E, xlv, p, 183, L 2, ivili p. 237, 1, 26. 
POINT DEVICE, ad7, Exact. E, lil, p. 2z2, 1. 8. 
POLER, sé An exacter of fees.. E. Ivi. p. 226, L. 17. 
POLING, adj. Exacting.  E. lvi. p. 226, |. 2. 
POLITICKES, #4. Politicians, E, im. p. 9, 1.32, vi. p. 18, 1 5. 
POLITIQUE, 3. A politician. E.. xiti. p. 49, f. 28. 
- adj. * Whe Poditigue Body,’ the body, politic, or 
state. E. xii. p. 45, Liz. editigue Ministers, br Minis- 
ters of State. FE. xxix. fu 1a7, i, 6. Pokttioue yersons 
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POLL, sé. Head: whence ‘poll, a reckoning or census of 
heads. E. xxix. p. 122, L tg, 

POPULAR, aazj. Democratic. E. xii. p. as, Ls. 

POPULARITIE, sé.. A courting of popular favour. E. xlviit. 


. FOQ, i. 1 

POBULERITIES, sé. Popular representations. Pref. to 
Colours, p. 245. 

PORTRAITURE, sé, Portrait. E. xiii. p. 49, 1. 1. 

POSER, sé. An examiner, who feses or puls questions. Stilt 
in use at Mion and Winchester. EK. xxxii. p, 137, 1. 19. 
POWER, sé. ‘To have power with’ is ‘to have influence 

overs FE. xxvil, p. 108, 1, 39. 

PRACTISE, PRACTIZE, sé. Plot, plotting. EF. iti. p, re, 
l, 19, xxii. p. or, 1. 15, xlvii. p. 196, 1. an, 

PRAY IN AID. To call in as an advocate. Comp. Adz. @ 
fu. 17, §g: “ For itis a Rute, that whatsoever Science is 
nef consonant to presuppositions, must pray iz ayde of 
Sinulitudes.”  E. xxvii. p. riz, 1. 6, 

PRECEDENT, ads. Preceding, previous. E. xix. p. 78, 1. 13. 

PRECISELY, a?év. With precision, exactness. E. xli, Pp. I70, 
I. 318. 

PREDICTIONS, sé, Prognostics. E, xv. p. 56, 1. 33. 

PREDIGESTION, sé. Premature digestion, “EK. xxv. p. 101, 


la 
PREDOMINANCIE, sé. Predominance. C. 7. p. 25o, 1. 5. 
Ke. xxxix. p. 163, |. 2. 
PREFER BEFORE. To make superior to, promote above. 
HK, xxul. p. 97, 1.7. Comp. Esth. ii. 9. 
PREHEMINENCE, sé. Rank, - E. ix. p. 33, b 7. 
PREOCCUPATE, v. 4. To anticipate. E. ii. p. 6, 1. 1, 
PRESCRIPTION, sé. Title, claim. F. xvii, f. 195, 1. re, 
PRESENCE, go HAMBER OF. Reception room. E, xly, 
. 183, |. 28. 
PRESE I, AT THIS. At the present time, now. E, xliv. 


Pp. 17g, 1. 4. 

PRESENTLY, ade. Immediately, E. xi. p. 90, 1, 7, UComp, 
1 Sam. i. 16; Matt. xxvi. 53. 

PRESIDENTS, sé. Precedents, FE. xi. p. 41, |. ro, XXIV. 
Bgo9,1 6. | 

PRESS, v. ¢. To press upon, oppress. EF. xiv. p, 52, 1. 2. 

PRESSED, ¢.%. Urged, enforced, E. xix. p. 76, 1. 30, ivi. 
p 224, |. 2, ° 

PREST, ad/ Ready. E, xxix, p. t27, lL. 8. 

PREVENT, vf To put forward as a pretext. E. xxiv. 
p. roo, |. 24, 
" w.% To make pretension, E. xxxii. p. 238, 1, 3: 
PREVAIL, wv. # Fo succeed. EF. xvii. p, 196, 1. 9. 
PREVENT, z. ¢. To anticipate. E. ivi. p. 224, 1 23, Comp. 
Ps, cxix. 148, 

PRICE, sé. Value. C. 5. p, 256, 1. 10, 9. p. 264, 1,13. Comp. 
Prov, xxxi. 10; Matt xiii. 46, 

PRICK, w 2. ‘lo set, plant. E. xviii. p. 74, 1. 9, xlvi. p. tgs, 
. 


” 
“a 
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PRIME, sé. ¥. \iit. p. 233, L 27. See the passage itself. 

PRIME, adj. Best. £. xxxiv. p. 146, 1. 15, 

PRIMUM MOBILE, E. xv. p. 56, 1. 18, hl. p. 209, L 
See note on p. 56. 

PRINCIPIALL, adj. Tnitial, FL. xxxv. p. rg1, lL 6 

PRIVADOES, sé, Intimate friends, favorites. The Duchess 
of Burgundy, after instructing Perkin Warbeck in his pari, 
‘sent him unknowne into Portugall, with the Lady Bramp- 
ton, an English Ladie, that embarqued for Portugall at that 
time ; with some Privade of her owne to have an eye upon 
him.” ist. of Hen. 7, p. 117, ed. r6e0. E. xxvii. p. 108, 

PRIVATE, sé Used _as_a substantive. Comp. B. Jonson, 
Sefanus, itt, 7 “My Lord, this strikes at every Roman's 
private.” XXXL, E 141, i . 

PRI ALENESSE sé. Privacy. "p, xi. p. 3Q, L. 18. 

PRIVIE, adj. Private. E, xlv. p. 184, 1. 2 

PROCEED NG, sé Course of action, po icy. E. xv. Dp: 641, 
l, 16, p. 62, b. xo. 

PROFIT. 2. Be To make progress. E. xlii. p. 175, 1. 9, xxix. 


i26, J, 8 
PROPER, ad. Peculiar. FE, vii, p, 23, 1.g. Personal. E. 
xxvii. p. 125, 1. 15. lvii. B. 2j0, 1. g. 


PROPOU iD, w.t, Topropose. C. 4. p. 2st, L 13. 
PROPRIETY, sé Property, peculiarity. i. i. p. g, i. 1g. 
PROSPECTIVE, sé. Perspective glasses, which were appa- 
rently used to produce the same solid appearance as the 
modern stereoscope, E. xxvi. p. ro4, 1. 13. C aucer, Sgaive's 
fait, 10548: 
“They speak of Alhazen and Vitilyon 
And Aristotle, that writen in her lyves 
Of queynte myrrours and srosfectyves.” 
PROYNING, sé, Pruning. E. 1. p. 204, |. 16. 
PULING, sé A whining. E. XXMVIL p. 157, L. 13. 
PURCHASE, zv.¢. To acquire, procure. E. iv. p. 14, |. 16, 
lv, p. 219, |. 12. 
sé. Acquisition. (©, g. p. 263, | LF 
PURPOSE, Ore Purposely. E. ix, p. 33, 
n AD A, Purposed. pee 
Had IN. Purposed. F. p. 2qo, 1. 78. 
PURPRISE, sé. An inclosure, precinét. E. lvi. p. 225, |. 30. 
PUT ABROAD. Spread out. E. xxvii. p. rrr, 1. 33. 
PUT UP. Toffer as a prayer. E. xxxix. p. 163, 1. 18. 
PUTRIFIE, vw. t=. Tocorrupr. E. xlix, p. 2a, 1. 2. 
PYTHONISS A, sé. A woman possessed with the spirit of 
Python, or divination. See note. E, xxxv. p. 149, |. 5. 


4 


{). 


QUADLINS, sé Codlings. E, xlvi. p. 187, |. 29. 
UALTTIE, so, Rank. E. xv. p. 59,1. 17, ii. p. 213, 1 15. 
UARRELL , sé Lit. a cause of complaint; hence any cause 

or reason, E. viii, p. 23, 1.5, xxix. p. 126, lL. zo. 


—_ 
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QUARTER, TO KEEP. To keep one’s proper place, and su 
be on good terms with another, B. x. p. 38, Ls, xxi. p. o4, 
l, x. * 

QUEECHING, +4 Crying out. But see note. E, xxxix. 

. 163, 1. 16, 

QUICKNING, sé A yiving hfe to. E. xii. p, ign, Ll. 6. 

QUIDDITIE, sé Lit. somethingness, opposed to ‘ nullity,’ or 
notiingness: an old scholastic term denoting essential sub- 
stance. (. 10. p, 264, Ll. 23. 

QUIRE, sé. Achoir, Kt. xxxvii. p. 186, L 16. 


R, 


RACES, sé Breeds. E. xxix. p. reo, |. 10. 

RANGE, wv. #. To set in order, arrange. E. viii. p. 237, [. 28. 

RANGED, #./. Planted in ranges or rows. E. xiv. pp. 194, 
l. 5. 

RANGES, sé Rows. E. xlvi. p. rg. 1. 28. 

RASPES, sé Raspherries. EF. xlvi. p. 187, |. 22. 

RATHEST, adv. Soonest; superlative of +athe, early, used 
adverbially. C. 2. p. 248, 1. 1. 

RAVENING, addy. Phindering. ‘Ravening fowle’ are ‘birds 
of prey’, F. pp. 2qo, 1. 2. 

RAVISH, vf. ‘To sweep hastily away. E. xvii. p. 69, 1 4, 

REASON, sé. Inthe phrases ‘it is reason’, ‘it were reason’, 
where we should use the adjective ‘reasonable’, E, viii. 
p. 26, 1 8, x1. p. ga, 117, xiv. p. 52, L. 26. 

RECAMERA, sé. Aback chamber, E, xiv. p. 184, 1. 33. 

RECEIPT, s6. Receptacle. E. xvi. P- Igi, . 24. 

RECIPROQUE, eady. Rectpracal. -X. p37, ler, Used 
as a substantive. FE. ix, p, 37, b. 23. 

RECONCILEMENT, #4. Reconciliation. E. iii, p. 10, 1 17. 

RECREATIVE, adj. Recreating, refreshing. E. xxxvii. 
P. 1572 1. 42: 

REDUCED, #. £. Brought within bounds. E. Iviii. p. 238, 1.3. 

REPERENDARIES, s4 Referees. E. xix. p. 202, ID 13. 

REFLECT, 7.2. ‘To be refleéted. Used as an intransitive 
verb. FE. xaax. p. reg, I. 10, 

REFRAINED, 4.9. Bridled, restrained, held in check. 
K. ivi. p. 228, 1. ro. See note on p. 119, Lg. 

REFRAINING, sé Bridling, restraining. E.. dvi. p. 229, I. 32. 

REGARD, JN. Because. E, xxix. p. 122, 1. 23. 

REGIMENT, #3 Rewinen, FE. xxx. 

REIGLEMENT, s+, Regulation. E. xl p. 170, 1. 41. 

REINES, sé. The kidneys (Lat. renes!. E. 1. p. 205, 1. 30. 

RELATION, sé. Narrative. E. x. p. 37, lL. 23. 

REMEMBRING, ad¢. Mindful. E. xi. p. 43, L 17. 

REMOVE, sé. Removal. C. 6. p. 256, 1. ar. 

REMOVER, sé. A-restiess man. E. xl p. 166, 1. 23. 

REPOSED, #. A. Settled, calm. E. xii. p. 173, 1. 17. 

REPUTED, #.¢. Well reputed of, of good reputation, E. 
xv. J}. 63, L. ro, 
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RESEMBLANCE, sé. Comparison. E. lv. p. 226, 1. 18. 
RESEMBLED, 4.4. Compared. . xx. p. 3 |e 34. 
RESORT, sé Apparently used in the sense of a spring or 
fountain. In thee case the phrase ‘resorts and falls’ is ilus- 
trated by the following quotation from Fuller (ffedy Steve, 
xxvii: Mr Perkins ‘‘ was born the first, and died the last 
year of Queen Elizabeth, so that his life streamed in 
equal length with her reign, and they both had their 
fountains and fails together.” See the note. In the De 
“Aug. the true reading is probably jfenfes for farzfes. 
E. xxii. p. g5, 1 21- 
RESPECT, v.?, To regard, consider, E. xxx. p. 132, lL. 26. 
sé, Consideration. E. xi. p. 42, 1. 23, xiv. p. Sn, 
i. 17, xxiii. p. 7, 1 25, li. p. 22, |. 1. 
IN. Incase. E. xxvii, p. 116, 1. 20. 
REST, sh. Have set up their *esf= have staked their all. 
Nares (Géossary} thus Explains it: ‘‘A ‘metaphor from the 
once fashionable and fa game of primero; meaning 
_to stand upon the cards you you have in your hard, in hopes 
they may prove better than those of your adversary.” E. 
xxix. p. 128, |. 27. 
REST, vw. 2. To remain, E. xxxvi. p. 154, |. 6, 
RESTRAINED, ~. 4. Restricted. . XXXVI. p. 712, 1. 3. 
RETIRING, sé. Retirement. E. 1. p. 204, |. 3. 
RETURNES, sh. Parts of a house ‘built out at the back. 
E. xlv. p. 182, 1. 7, 
REVEREND, adj, Venerable, deserving of reverence or re- 
spect, E. xiv. p. 52, |. 15, xx. p. 86, |. ro, Ivi. p. 222, | ro. 
RIBES, sé. Probably the Addées rebrina, Oe red CuITane. 
E, xlvi. Pp. 187, |. 22. 
RICH, addy. Valuable, precious E, xxv. p. roa, |. 1, 
RID, v.72. To get rid o dispose of, E. xxix. p. 125, I. 11. 
RIGHT, ado. Very. E. xxiii. g6, 1. ¢. 
RIOTER, 4. A rioteus or disso ute person. C. 7. p. 259, Ll. as. 
RISE, sé. Origin, source. E. xxxiv. p. 147, l 24. 
RISING, fv. g. Arising. E. vi. p. 21,-1. 10. 
ROUND , «ay. Plain, straightforward. E. i. p. 3, i. a5. 
adv. § Swiftly, uninterruptedly. E. vi. p. 22a, L 2, 


xxiv. p. toa, 1. 4 
RUN A DANGER = runarisk. E. xxvii. p. 113, 1. 30, 
@ 
S. 


SACIETY, sé. Satiety. E. i. p. 6, 1. 16, hi. p. axa, 1. 20. 

SAD, ads. Sober, grave; dark coloured. E. v. p. i7, |. 21- 
F, p. 240, 1. 4. 

SALTNESSE, 36 Wit, EB. xxx. p. 137, he. 

SANCTUARY-MEN, sé. Men who had cdaimed the privilege 
of sanétuary. CC. 7, p. 25g. 1. 1g. 

SARZA, sé. Sarsaparilla. E. xxvn. p. roy, 1. 20. 

SATYRIAN, sé, Theorchis. E. xlvi, p. 287.1. 23. “Phe sweet 
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satytian with the white flower is probably the butterfly 
orchis. 
SAVE, adv. Except. E. xx, p. 87, |. 23, xlv. p. 185, Le 15. 
SCANT, adv. Scarcely. C. 1, p. 247, I. 16. 

_ wz. Tolimit. FE. xlv. p. 181, 1. 10. 
SCANTLING, sé. Limit, dimension. E, ly, p. 223, |. x1, 
SCUTCHION, sé. Escutcheon. E. xxix. p. i29, |, 16. 
SEAT, sé. Site. E, xlv. p. 1Bo, [. 7. 
SEA-WATER-GREENE, ad;. Sea-green. E. xxxvii. Pp. 157, 


]. x7, 

SECRET, aay. Silent. E, vi. p. ig, 1. 31, 

SECRETTED, 2.2. Kept secret.” EB. vi. p. 18, [. ro, 

SEEK, TO. Ata loss, fe xli. p. 174, |. a1. 

SEELED, g.%. Having the eyes clased. Hawks were tuned 
by sewing up their eyelids till they became tractable. E. 
XNXVL, Pp. 154, 1. ro, - 

SEELINGS, sé. Wainscottings. F. liv. p. 2x7, [. 2q, 

SENSIBLE OF, Sensitive to. E. viii. p. 27, ). 4. 

SENSITIVE, adj. Sensible, B. Jonson, Sevauzs, v.10. 
C. 10, p. 265, |, 33. 

SENSUAL, adj, Affecting the senses. E, xvii. p. 6g, 1. 19. 

SENTENCE, sé. Sentiment, opinion. E. i. p. 6, ]. az, lviii. 


. 237, lea. 
SEQU STER, 74 To withdraw. E, xxvii. p. 106, I. 12. 
SET UPON, zv.#. Toattack. E. xxix. p. r20, |. 22, 
SEVERALL, adj. Separate, different. E. vi. p. 18, 1, 16, xix. 

p. 81, 1. 6, xl. p. rzr, |. 8. 
SHADOW, sé Shade. E. xi. p. 30, 1 rg. 
SHAPEN. Pf shaped, formed. E. xxiv, 1, 2. 
SHEEPE-MASTER, sé. An owner of sheep. Comp. 2 K. 

iii, 4. E, xxxiv. p. 146, 1, 5. 
SHEW, sé. Appearance. E. Jiii. p. 213, 1, zr. 

ye £0 Cause to appear. E, il. p, 6, 1. 2, 
SHEWED, 2.2%. Shewn. E. vi, p. 18, |. an. 
SHINE, v. #. To cause to shine. E, xiii. p. 48, 1. 29. 
SHREWD, adj. Mischievous. FE. xxiii. p. 06, L. 2, 
SHRIFT, s4. Confession, E. xxvii. Pp. 107, lL 27. - 
SHUT OUT, v.24. ‘Yoexclude. E. xii. p. ri, lL 23, 
SIDE, #¢# Tostandby. E. xi, p. 43.1. 8. «2 xef% To range 

oneself, E. li. p. 209, b. 2, 

» ON THE OTHER. On the other hand. E. xx. p. 86, 

I. x, xli, p. 16g, 1. 34. % 
SIGNES, 6, BE. Iviii. p. 234, 1. 2g. Lfsed as in the New Tes- 

tament. 
SIMILITUDE, sé. Comparison, parable. Comp. Hos. xii, ro. 


. E. xvii. seo I. 32. 
SIMULATIO , $6. A pretending to be that which one is not 
E, vi. throughout. 
SINGULAR, aay. Single. E. xxix. p. 124, lL. rr, 


SIT, «2. In the phrase ‘to sz afta great rent,’ for ‘to be 
éenhiack tT. ope ot -at - Tf an -_ 7 
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SLIDE, sé Smovth motion. E. xiv. p. 53, 1. 4, xf p. 167, 


. Ev 
SLIGHT, v.é. To pass slightly. E, xii. p. 4s,"l. 28. 
SLOPE, eds. Sloping. E. xlvi. p. 1g0, 1. x 9. 
SLUGGE, sé Hindrance. E. xit.- -p. 169, 1, 30. 
SMOTHER, sé ‘Tokeep in sstertfer' is ‘to atifle’ and ‘to 
pass in seefker,’ ‘to be stifled.’ E, xxvii. p. 112, Lor, 
XXXL. DP. 134, i. 22. 
SO. Su E, xxvii. p. tro, Ll. 2. 
SOBERLY, adv. Moderately. F. xxix. p. raz, |. 11, 

SO FARRE FORTH. So far. er xx, p, 202, |. at, 
SOFTLY, adv. Gently. E. vi. 1, h 7p xv. p. 56, 1. 27. 
Comp. Gen. xxxiii, 14; Js. vill. ‘6. 
SOME, ,#r. One, some one, E. ix. p. 3s, 1.14, xxviil. p. £17, 

SOMETIME, adv. Sometimes. E. x. p. 38, 1. 18, 
SOOTHSAYVER, sé. Literally, ‘ enuth-teller ; a. teller. of future 
events. E. xxxv. p. 150, 1. 6. 
SOPHY;, sé The shah of Persia, E. xliii. p. 176, Ve 14; 2 
SORT, 2.2, a agree. El vi. p. 18, 1. 6, xxvii. p. 115, |, 20, 
XXXVI. p. 160, 1. 34. To associate, consort. KE, vii. p. 24, 
l. a1. To result, issue, E. xxvii. p. 108, 1. 5, XXIx, p. 124, 
]. 4: To arranger EH. xly. p. 18, |. 15- 
» #0 Class, kind. E. xv. p. 60, |. 20. 
IN A. Inamanner. E. xii. p. 172, 1. 30. 
SPAKE, Past tense of ‘ speak.’ ad p. 2, Ll. 232. 
SPANGS, sé. Spangles. E. xxxvii. p. gy, |. 17. 
SPECIALLY, adz. Especially. E, Iviit. p. 233, 1. 14. 
SPECULA' TIVE, adj. Inquisitive. FE. xx. p. 86, L 2. 
SPEND, vw #4 Teconsume. EE. xxxil. p. 140, b 
SPEW OUT, v4. To eject with loathing. E [vi Pp. 223, 
i, 15. Comp. Rev, iti, 16. 
SPIALLS, sé Spies. E. xliv. p. 279, 1. 169. 
SPIRITS, sé. ‘High and great sfirifs,) men of high courage. 
Eon. p. 6, lL. 23, xin. p. 176, |. 1s. 
SPOKEN oy: 2. p Discussed. E. xx. p. 87, 1 8 
SPONNE, # Spun. E. xxxv, p. i5r, f. 3. 
SPREAD, Wide spreading. C. 7. p. 258, L. 28, 
SPREAD, 4d). yp. p. Established. E. xxxiv. p. 148, 1. g. 
STADDLES, sb. Young trees left standing in a wood after the 
underwood has been cut away. E. xxix. p. 122, |. 10. 
STAID, 2.9. @teady. FE. lvi. p. 224, |. 34. 
ST ALE, sé Stale mate at chess. FE. xii. p. 46, lL. 3. 
STAND, sé, A standstill, stagnation. E, xii. p. 170, |. 7. 
AT A. Ataloss. E. 1, p. x, |. 27. 
STAND UPON. To insist upon. HK. xxix, p. 126, I. 9. 
WITH. To be consistent with. E. xxxili. p. 139, I. 18, 
STATE, sé. Stability. C. 9. p. 262, 112. Estate. E.*xxviii. 
p. 117, 1. at, xxxiv. p. 148, ty. 
STATELY, ade. Ina stately manner. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1. 3. 
SPA PEA, sh Statue. FE. xxvii. p r12, |, 10, MAXVIL Pp. 157; 
l. 2B, xlv. Pp. 182, 1. 2g. 
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STAY, STAND AT A. To stand still. E. xii, p. 46, b 7, xiv. 
p. 52, |. 32, xix, p. 76, 1. 5, [viil, p. 237, 1. 16. 

» «LO, GIVE. To check, hinder. E. bili. p. 234, [. 6. 
STICKE, v2. To hesitate, E. xxii. p. os, |. 2, Ivi. p. 22a, |. 6, 
STIFFER, azz. Stubborn. EF. li. p. 2o7, r 20. 

STILE, sé. Title, E. xxix. p. 129, l. 22, xxxv. p. xg1, lL x7. 

STIRPS, sé Races, families; fiterally, stems, stocks. Lat, 
stirpes. Fi. xiv. p. 51, Lz, 

STIRRE, v.74, To move, excite. E. xi. p. 41, 1. 20, Jil, p. o24, 


. 18. 
STOCK GILLY-FLOWER, sé. The common stock. E. xvi. 
p. 187, L. 10. « 
STOND, sé. Stop, hindrance. E. xl. p. r6s5, 1. 16, 1. p. 205, 1. 26. 
STOOVED, 4.4. Warmed by a stove. E. xivi. p. 186, 1. ar. 
STOPPINGS, sé Stoppages. E. xxvii. p- 107, l. 17. 
STORE, sé Quantity. E_xxxiii. p. ro, |. 26. 
STOUT, adj. Strong, vigorous. E. xxxi, p. rax, 1. 13, xxxvi. 


p. 735, |. 4. 
STOU TEST, aaj. Most vigurous. E. xxxi. p. 134, rr. 

STRAIGHT, ade. Timmediately, directly. E. xxii, p. oa, I. 7. 
STRAIGHTWAIES, adv. Direétly. E. xix, p. 78, l. 2, xxii. 


gs, lL rg. . 

STRAIN, sh, ‘TO take too high a sfraiu,’ to make too great 

an effert, Comp. dav. ef £. 11. 22, § 10: “ The first shal 
_ bee, that wee beware wee take not at the first either to 
‘¢ igh a sfrapne or to weake.” E, xii. p. rzs, 1. 32. 

STRAIT, ad}. Strict. E. xv. p. Go, | or. 

SUBMIT, wv, ref. ‘Submit,’ like many other words, as as- 
semble, endeavour, repent, retire, was formerly used with a 
reflexive pronoun, E. xxxiv, p. 147, 1. 31. 

SUCCESSE, sé. The result, good or bad. The ward ‘ success’ 
now by itself used always in a good sense, was generally 
accompanied by a qualifying adjeGtive. Comp. Josh: i. g. 


E, xlvai. p. rl E ee. ; 
SU DDAINE, UPON THE, Suddenly. KL xxix, p. 124, f. 1. 
SUFFICIENCIE, s4.- Ability, capacity. BF xi p. 42, b 43, 
xx. p. 82, |. to, Iv. p. 2et, 1. os. 
SUFFICTENT, adj. Able. Eli. p. ert, L. 32. 
SUGAn AN, sé. The owner of a sugar plantation. FE. xxxiv. 


. 147, 1, 10. 

SURCHARGE, sé. Overcharge, excessive burden. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Blackstone's Com. @t. 16, ilustrates 
Bacon’s usage of the word: ‘‘ Another disturbance of com- 
mon is by swrckarging it; or putting more cattle therein 
than the pasture and herbage will sustain, or the party hath 
anght todo.” E. xiv. p. 52, 1.9, xxxiil. p. 142, 1 18. 

SURFET, v2 ‘To gorge oneself. ~“E. vil. p- 24, 1. 12. 
os sé, Excess of eating or drinking, and its conse- 
quences; here used metaphorically for that which causes 
loathing or disgust. E. vi. p. 223, l. 16. 

SUSPECT, sé. A thing suspected. E. xxiv. p. 100, |. 23, iii, 
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SUSPECT ,# 2 Suspected, suspicious. E. ti. p. 208, |. 32. 
SUSTENT AT ION, sé. Sustenance. E, lviii. p 246, |. 28. 
SUTE, sé. Order, succession. E. vill. p. aaa 24. - 

SWAY, BEAR. To have influence. E. xvil. p. 69,1. 10. 

SWELLING, sé. Bombast, arrogance. . E. i. p. 3 f 18. 

SWEET WOODS, $8, Spices. XXXHi. p. 148, |. 2, 

SWITZERS, +. ‘Swiss. E. xiv. p. 51, L 15. 

SYBILLA, s6. The Sibyl. Compare Adv. of L. It. 23, § 28. ° 
“As Tarquinius that gaue for the third part of Sydsifaes 
béoks the treeble price, when. he mought at first haue had 
all three for the simple.” C. 10, p. 264, L 29. | 


T. 


TAKE, v. 4. To catch, captivatg. = woaxvil. p oe an 

TARRASSES, sé, Terraces... &. xh v. p. 

TEMPER, «5, Mixture, temporamen Beh of yr 96, I. 17. 

TEMPERANCE, 0, Moderation. f, ¥; P17; 

TEMPERATE, ad/. Moderate. » E, xxxiit. P. 4a 2. 

TEMPERATUR , #5. Temperament. E. vi. p. 29, LE. 10. 

TEND, v.¢. To attend to. E. xi. p. 40, 1, 14. 

TENDER, adj. Delicate. E. xv. p. 62, r. 27, xxi BP. 93, 1) 4, 
xivii. p. 195, lL t4. 

TENDERING, sé. Nursing, E, xxx. p. 132, 1 40. ‘ 


ua 


TENDERLY, ‘adv, Delicately, scrupulously. E., . - vp. 


ren, ‘be The subject or predicate of a logical preposion 

ii. it, L. 30. 

TEXT, A quotation, “ Societ (saith the fez?) is the 
happiness of life.” Shaks. si, Lost, ive2. E. xii. 


THAT 3 pa “That which. E. vi. p. 19, 1, 28, xii, p. qq, L 7, 
xiii, p. 47, I. 2, xxii. p. 92, 1. zo, Ivii. p. 228, 1, 1g. 

THEN, conj, Than. - 9% 

THEOLOGUES, sb. Theologians. E. lili. p. 2x5, 1. 2. 

THOROW, rep. Through, v. p. 17, 1 3, lv. p. 184, 1. 

THOROW-LIGHTS, sé. Lights or windows on (Puisides 0 of 
aroom. KE. xlv,. p. +83, |. 41. 

THROUGHLY, adv, oroughly. E. xvi. p, 65, 1. 6, lvii. 


TILLER’ i cultivator. E. xxix. p. 125, 1, 18. 

TIMBER MAN, sé. A proprietor of timber. KE. xxxiv. 
oF 146, E. 6. 
TO, seek For. The usage of * to’ in this sense, as indicating 

object, is still common inthe north. E. xxx. p. 1 J Ts 

TOUCH, v. #4. To refer to, glance at, E. xxix. p.1 

TOUCH, sé. Reference. “Speech of foxck" is spetch 1 that 
touches or affects another. E. xxxii. _p. 138,13. In E. 
lvii. p. 22 @ *. 28, it seems to Mean sensitiveness: 

TATICIH IM  breé With reference to. E. ixi man 1. 


e, m 
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TOURNEY, #3. A tournament. E, XXXVil. p, 158, |, 7. 

TOWARDNESSE, sé. Docility. EK. xix. p. 79, 1. 5. “ 

TOWNESMER, $é.. Citizens. ‘Here come the /owssonen on 
process Shaks. a Hen. 6, 3: Es. xt. p. 39; 1. 20, 

TOY, sé. A "trifle, E. xix, » rey de 46, XXXVI. Dp. 156, 1. x, 
viii. P+ 233s eee 

TRACT, sé. of yeares’ is length of years, like the Lat. 
trattus seneCiaiis E. xiii, p, 278y 1. 23. Trait. E. vi. 


TRENSCENDENCES, sé. Extravagances. E.v, p. 16, J. 14. 

TRASH, sé. Any thine worthless; used as a cant word for 
money: ** iS e, 2rask, id est, money,” Florio, Pp. 63. E, 
xiii. p. so, |, 

TRAVA AIL Wad Toil, labour. E. xxix. p. 125, b 6. 

TRAVELS, sé, Labours E. ix. ‘p. 32, 1. 25 

TREATIES, sé. Treatizes. . ii. . to, 1. g. = 

TRENCH TO. To trench on. vi . 227, 1 

TRIBUNITIOUS, aay. Lit. tke’ a tribune, and so, violent, 
turbulent, E. xx. p. 87, 1. 29. 

- ‘TRIUMPH, sé. A festival shew. E. xlv, p, 182, f. 5. 

TRIVIALL, adj. Trite. E. iit, p. 1o,.!. 29, xii. p. 44, | I, 


TRIVIALLY” edo Teitely. E. xxix, p. nat, lL. 4. 
TROTH, sé, Truth. E. vi. p. 21, |. 30 
TRY iT, TO. Tocontend, E. xix, . 1. 26. 
TULIPPA, s& Tulip. in Parkinson's 7 ratrum Botanicum 
it is called Turkes Cap, and in Gerarde's Herbal, The 
Dalmatian Cap. Lyte calls it Tuifia or Tulif~a. EK. xlvi. 
p. 197, 1. 2. f the early white Tulipa Parkinson [Peradi- 
s#5, pp. 48—50, ed. 162g) mentions 1§ varieties, 16 of the 
early purple, 11 of the early red, and 7 of the early yellow. 
TURK, THE GREAT. The Sultan of Turkey. F.p. 240, 1 43: 
TURNE, FOR THAT. Forthat purpose. £E, ix. . 5s 
TURQUET, sh, Perhaps a puppet dressed as a un 5 
_ xxxyill, p, rg7, l. 27. 
TUSH! sxe. A scornful interjection. C. 3. p. 250, 1 22. 


U. 


UNAWARES, AT. Unexpectedly. E. givil p is 1. a7. 

UNBLESSED, adj. <Accursed. EE. xxarli. p. Be Ig 

UNCOMELY, adh. Unbecoming. ©. vi. 

UNDER FOOT. Below the true value. xe “ 170 

UNDER -SHERIFFRIES, sd. The “tices of uplechesitt 
E. lik. -p. 

UNDERS ANDING, me}. Intelligent. E. ivi. p. 226, L 23. 

UNDERTAKER, sé. A contractor, EH. xxxiil, p, 142, 1. 

UNDERTAKING, ads, Enterprising, E. ix. p, 34, Ll. 6. 

UNLIKE, adv. Unlikely p. 236, 1. 13. 

UN PLEASING, adf, Unpleasant. E. i. p. 2, J. 16, xxli 


unex BpEk. ad7, Improper. E. xxvii. p 113, |. 4. 
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UNREADY, aaj, Restive-' E. xlii! p. 174, 1. 19. _ Sets 
UNSECRETING, 56. Divulging, disclosure. E, xx. p, 84, 


I, 24. BO 
UPBRAID UNTO. Toreproach with, E. ix. p. 31, 1. #2, 
UPON, Inthe following phrases: Upon a.wearinesse. EF, ii, 

 p. 6 1.20. Upon Negligence. xxviii. p. 116,118. Upon 
_the suddaine. xxix. p. 124, 1.x. Upon vaine Confidence, 
p. 128, 1.20, Upon Speed. E,. xxxiv. p. 145, 1. 2%. Upon 
necessitie, xxXVI, DP. 153, f. 22, Upon ravery. . XXXVI. 
155, 1. 33. Upon affection. xiviii. p. 198, 1 1a, Upon 

c Conscience EB. xxxvi. p. rss, |. a2. Uron regard. Hii 

211, 1,23. Upon facilitie, lit, p. axz, 23, Upon recovery. 

. p. 240, 1. 31. Redundant in KE, xxxviil. p. 161, Ll. 4. 
URE, #5, Use, E. vi. p. 21, 115. Ore. E. xxxiii. p rq1, 1 1g. 
USE, sb. Interest, &. ull, p, zo, 1. 17. Practice, E. ff, ~ 

p. yi. I mo 
yO Ve” be accustomed, E. xxii. pi o2, b.-7, xxvii. p. 

tit, lL. 3, xxxv. p. 1g0, 7, xb p. 166,131. 

USED, £.§. Practised. E. xi. p, 42, |. 4 
VAINE, VEINE, sé. Used metaphorically in the sense of 
inclination, disposition, E. i. p.-z, |. 8, ix. p.-gz, J. 18, xxxii. 


= 


P 137 15. ° Co, 

YALEW, v.#. To give a value to: and so, to represent as — 
trustworthy. E. xxxiy. p. 347, |. 5 

VANTAGE, sé. Advantage. E. xxix. p, 128, L aq. 

VECTURE, sé. Carriage. E, xv. p. 5g, 1. 30. : , : 

VENA PORTA, E. xix, p 8, L 21, xli. p. 169g, Lg See 
note ta p. 8a. 

VENDIBLE, adj. Saleable. E. xv. p. 5g, 1. 6. 

_VERSION, s§, Turning, direction, E Pai Dp. 233, 1. 26. 

‘VESTURE, sé. Garments, dress. E, iii. p. a7, 1. 6, . 

VICTUAL, sé. Victuals, E, xxxili. p. r4o, 1. a1. 

VINDICATIVE, adj. Vindittive. E. iv, p. £5, L 29. 

VIZAR, sé. A visor, or mask, E. xxxvii. p- 357, 22. - 

VOICE, v4 To proclaim, report. E. xi. p. 41, 1. 22, xbix, 


. 202, |, 34. 
VOTARY, aay. ‘Potary resolution’ is the ‘resolution of a - 
devatee, . ¥Xxix. p. 162, I. 27, 


VOUCH, v7. #... 10 quote, appeal to as authority, E-. ili. p. 9, 
' 2 : 
VULGAR, adj...Common. E. viii. p. 27, 1. 20, xxix. p. 125, 


. I}: aon 


ae . W, oo 

WAGGISHNESSE, s8. Ajoke. E. xiii. p. 48, 1, 4. 

WAIT UPON, »v. 7. To watch. E. xxii. p. ga, 1. zr, xiv. 
ie 146, |. 24, Iviii, p. 233, Lr, “* 

WANTON, sé. A dissolute person. E., vii, p. aa, 1 

WARDEN, sé. _A large baking pear. E. ily. 

WARME, edv, Warm f 

WAX, 7. To grow. 3 


p. 187, l. a4. 
. E. xvi. p. 186, 1. an. . 3 | 
xl, p. ggg, 1. ag. 


= 





WAY, GIVE BEST. To succeed best. E.li. p. 207, |: 18, 
, KEEP. To keep-pace. FE. xl. p P. 165, 1. 18. 


se ees AN. We use the article, ‘put in the way.’ rE. : 


7 ¥xvii. p. 114, |. 8. 


Course. E. xxix. p. 128, 1. 21. Road. E. xl. *. 


180, |. 19. 


fe Gm 


wate NO” In no way. E. x. p. 38, |. 9» Xx Bos, |. 26, > 


XXiX, p. 123,1. 9 
WEALE, sé. ivastage. - xiii, p. 47,1. 2, XXX.) D. 119, l. 6. 
WEATHER, sb. Storm. E, xiv. + g2, 1. 19), Wiap. 226, L 20. 
WELT, sé. "Border, iso ng E, xlvi. che 


p. y 
WERE BETTER. We should say Pvc E. xxvi. 








. 105, |. 32, XXVil. Pp 112, l. 9, . 203, 1. 12. 


WHILE, sé Time. li. p. 208 Fi. 
WHISPERER, sb. A detraétor, malicious informer. E. xiv. 
p. 1 ‘ 
WHIT, "7. A bit, small portion, Naver a whift=not at all. 
E. xii. p. 45, |. 23. No whit, in the same sense. E, xi. 
172, |. 16, xlv. p, 184, 1. 24. 
WHO, Jr He who. E. ix. ps 30, |. 9, = p. ae 21, 
WHO O, pr. Whoever. E. ix. p. 30, |. 10. 
ghee Uv. # To et ss Evexi. p. 40, 1. 18, xix. p. 77, 
10. 


WINDFALL, eS ike blown down by the wind, E. 


xxix. p. 124, |. I. 

-WISE, _A termination dehoting way, manner, fashion. E. 

xVil. p. 156, 1. 18. 

WIS: ED, p.p. Desired. E, v. p. 16, 1. 3. 

WIT, sb, KE. vi. p. 18, 1,3, xliv. p. 179, |. 12. 

WITH, sb. A reich of the wi sri ae which was formerly 
called a withy. _E. xxxix. p. 163, |. 20. 

WITHALL, a Besides, _E. lviii. p. 234, |. rr. 

WITTY; ad}. Ingenious. — E. iii. p. ro, 1. 17, lvi. p. 222, 1. 1c. 
In E. 1. p. 205, |, 22, witty corresponds more nearly to the 
oy 5) Ge than to any modern English word. 


“Wo . Gained. E, 1. p. 204, |. 22. 


WONDER UL, adv. Wonderful. E. xii. p> 44, 1, 18. 
WONDERMENTS, sé. Surprises. E. xxxvii. p. 156, |. 22. 
WONT, if Ss pe Accustomed.. E. xliv. p. 179, |. 14. 
WORK To produce. C. 10. p. 266, 1.1 E. xxvii. p. 
tro, |. so. lili. p. 213, 1.8. Influence, E. xdwti. p. 196, I. 29. 
WORKE, sé. Pattern. E. v. p. 17, 1. 22, xly. p. 183, |. 27. 
WOULD=SHOULD. E. ii. p. 13, 1. 29, xxii. p. ge, |. s, 
XXXL. p. 135, |. 21, xxxii. p. 137. |. 6, xxxili, p. n4r, L.. 18 
XXXVII. BS 2%. l. 13 , xlvi. p. 193, 1. 29. : 
Were Worked. . vip. 223, 1. a7. ¢ 


YEFLDED, p.p. Given, rendered C. 7. p. 258, |. 6. 


ZELANT, sé. Zealot. E. iii. p. 10, |. 10. 
ZEALES, sd. Zealous efforts. . lvili, p. 232, 1. 31. 
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